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A COMMENTARY 


REVIEW such as this is either in itself a commentary or 
Ac it is merely a miscellaneous collection of more or less 
interesting opinions, which cannot be saved from irrelevance 
by even the most pungent and pointed of editorials. The editorial 
task, in fact, should begin and end long before coming to the first 
page of print, and it succeeds or fails in giving an inherent 
character and cohesion to the whole in the actual selection of the 
various parts. 

The Dus tin, of course, largely inherits its character from its 
parentage, but, like everything else, it is also affected by its 
environment and must develop its personality as it grows. If it 
seems to stand a little aloof from current affairs, it is not from any 
desire to ignore them but rather from a firm intention to survive 
them. For it is important not to be wholly caught up in the present 
and see it simply in terms of its more immediate problems. Thus 
there is a tendency everywhere to see this ‘Winter of our dis- 
content’ which relentlessly approaches purely in political and 
economic terms and as the inevitable effect of a world war. We 
are, indeed, suffering such effects, but we are also the continual 
witnesses of certain causes, which are deeper and more widespread 
and lasting. They are rooted in the human personality, and in acts 
of apostasy variously disguised and spread over centuries. It is 
supremely relevant, then, to record and preserve and develop 
something of the spirit which has not succumbed, and to be aloof 
in the sense of being independent. 

‘Our dead are with us’ and there is nothing fanciful in some- 
times seeing the Communion of Saints as the background to 
literary commemoration. On such occasions the DuBLIn may 
rightly play the role of a family magazine. Chesterton seems to be 
ever more secure as a ‘contemporary’ with the passing of time, 
and his tribute to Alice Meynell at her death, first printed here in 
1923, is wholly appropriate in commemorating the centenary of 
her birth which falls in this month of October. There is nothing 
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that needs to be altered, and he would have specially welcomed 
what her daughter has now added. Nor could a family magazine 
overlook Sir Shane Leslie’s discovery and contribution of Cardinal 
Vaughan’s letters. 

There is no need to underline the relevance of Cervantes, 
whose fourth centenary is being celebrated this month. Few 
Franciscan tertiaries can be more worthy of remembrance in this 
journal. The creatures of his imagination—Don Quixote and 
Sancho—are as potent an influence as that of any living man of 
history, ‘these two characters possess the world’, as Coleridge 
said, and for that reason, one might say, they are more worthy of 
study than those modern dictators who have not yet succeeded 
in doing so. 

The world of imagination cannot be divorced from the world 
of reality, so Mr. Cameron’s essay finds its place as a bridge 
between literary excursions and the study of Biology and Man by 
Dr. Sherwood Taylor, with its sturdy defence of the claims of 
religion and of science. Father Humphrey Johnson’s sympathetic 
and discriminating discussion of Anglicanism is well within the 
DUuBLIN tradition, but the rest of this issue marks a new develop- 
ment. It is hoped that letters from abroad will form a part of 
increasing importance. With foreign travel banned for most of us 
there is a great danger of contact being reduced to that between 
functionaries engaged in specific government tasks, and thus of 
our seeing other countries simply in terms of their politics and 
economics, than which nothing could be more distorting and 
dangerous. There is tragic irony in the fact that men now may 
only go abroad in large numbers for the purpose of killing each 
other. It is true that even the post has been used lately for lethal 
purposes, but there will be nothing explosive in our letters from 
abroad, and we take this opportunity of asking our readers in 
foreign parts to keep up and extend their correspondence, for if 
countries do not come together they will certainly come to pieces. 


THE Eprror 








ALICE MEYNELL 
By G. K. CHESTERTON 


T is but a tragic truism to say that in Alice Meynell England 
| lost a great poet. There is a certain sombre satisfaction in 

using the word poet instead of poetess. The latter description, 
which is native to the newspapers, would always, in two diverse 
ways, have aroused her own delicate indignation. First, because it 
diminishes the dignity and directness of a great English word; 
and, second, because it is generally used with a touch of conde- 
scension, as if the female ending were a sort of diminutive. Thus 
it would have insulted two of her intellectual passions: her love 
of the English language and her loyalty to her sex. We have lost a 
great poet; and this is not the sort of comment, nor am I the sort 
of commentator, to say what else we have lost: one of the most 
magnanimous of friends, one of the wisest and most generous of 
women. Others can tell much better than I the story of her life 
and the personal side of her genius, personal as well as literary as 
my own admiration has been. I can do no more than note down 
here, in however faulty and fragmentary a style, some obvious 
truths touching the mere loss to literature. She was deservedly 
famous long before I had the honour of any personal knowledge 
of her; but I will venture the prophecy that her fullest fame is yet 
to come. The whole modern world must immeasurably enlarge 
itself before it comes near the measure of her mind. 

Moreover, there is something that permits this detachment of 
the intellectual issue. In the sense typical of a true artist she lived 
a double life ; of which one half was not so much of dreams, even 
day-dreams, as of artistic adventures and achievements. Sir 
Thomas Browne, to whom, perhaps, she had some affinity in 
imaginative prose, said that his life was a daily miracle ; and some 
commentator solemnly added, ‘Yet the events of it give no warrant 
for such a description,’ as if the old cavalier had meant that he 
was always being fired at with a blunderbuss or carried off by 
brigands. We can hardly call Mrs. Meynell’s life merely uneventful 
even in an external sense. It was not trivial to be the sister-in-law 
of Sir William Butler, one of the last to uphold the honour of the 
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soldier against our plutocratic decline; the man who, having 
gained distinction under the flag in many lands, won at last the 
supreme honour of being hated by the Jingo Jews of South 
Africa. It was not trivial to be the sister of one who could express 
such romance of soldiering in a sister art. The romance of the 
rescue of Francis Thompson, which saved such amazing imagina- 
tive wealth for the world, was something even more than the one 
modern miracle of Christian charity in an age sodden with 
philanthropy. There was in it not only charity but chivalry; for 
it involved a courage that can only be called valour. It was 
certainly not trivial to have a marriage of such sympathy and such 
enlargement of literary influence; there was nothing of human 
greatness lacking in that relation, ‘children for memory and the 
Faith for pride’. All this would make a story of interest and 
distinction even in itself, and one that awaits a pen with more 
authority than mine. But, for all that, it remains true, I think, 
that the incidents of her life would be found in her books rather 
than her biography. Unless I am much mistaken, she was one of 
those to whom stray thoughts are themselves adventures. This is 
quite a different matter from meditation, especially in the merely 
oriental sense. The Indian monk, staring at his big toe, sees all 
things melt into one thing, or, perhaps, into nothing. He does not 
see the big toe detach itself from his body, and define, with 
brilliant distinctness, a new truth about toes. But in Alice Meynell’s 
meditations things did always detach themselves from vague 
environment, each telling a separate truth. She would have been 
delighted to note that our daily language does bear witness to 
this almost dramatic quality, in ideas that are at once strange and 
clear. Thus we speak of being ‘struck’ with a thought as with 
a thunderbolt, or of ‘entertaining’ an idea as if it were a strange 
and splendid guest. These, I think, were the adventures of her daily 
life ; and, if she had kept a diary of what really happened to her, 
the events would not have been meeting a public man or getting a 
prize for a poem, but such things as seeing a fresh significance in 
the crinkled copper of an autumn leaf, or the shape of a shadow 
on the road. 

Like more than one great poet she suffered more from praise 
than from blame. Her eulogists belittled her by talking as if she 
dealt only in little things. They even had a sort of silly vanity in 
implying that they alone could detect anything so delicate and 
diminutive ; that only their microscope could reveal anything so 
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minute as her merits. But all this criticism was a fixed formula; 
and, like many fixed formule, by no means fitted to its purpose. 
She did write carefully and she did sometimes use unique or 
neglected words; but all that has no more to do with the point 
than a statement that she did write in a sloping hand or did 
sometimes use a quill pen. All the talk about her fastidiousness and 
fine shades and delicate verbal embroideries is quite beside the 
mark. The point of ‘ier poetry was not that she chose this or that 
sort of adjective, or even cast it in this or that sort of style. The 
point about her poetry, as compared with most modern poetry, 
was this: that she never wrote a line, or even a word, without 
putting brains into it; or, in the most exact sense, meaning what 
she said. She never wrote a line, or even a word, that does not 
stand like the rib of a strong intellectual structure; a thing with 
the bones of thought in it. There is a melancholy amusement in 
remembering how indignant she would have been that this merit 
should be called masculine. But it is the kind of merit that 
generally is called masculine. Nobody could possibly call her 
masculine yet it was exactly the sort of merit that she had. It 
was what somebody called the imaginative reason, and might 
as correctly be called the creative reason. It is the spirit that 
refuses to present the raw material of emotion any more than 
the raw material of nature; that insists on producing not raw 
materials but a fabric. It was when feeling had concentrated into 
thought, and in the true sense come to a point, that she put it 
down (we might say pinned it down) by that point. However 
deeply she felt a thing, she always waited till she also meant it 
and could say it. Therefore, in any anthology or magazine of 
minor poets, her work always stood out as something inevitably 
and imperatively interesting. It was like being startled amid the 
chatter of birds by the spoken words of a man. 

So far was she from being trailing or languid or sentimental, 
that this intellectual intensity gave to everything she wrote a 
touch of epigram. Most people would he rather amused if we 
associated the names of Alice Meynell and Victor Hugo. But she 
herself, with that admirable liberality entirely missed by those 
who admired her fastidiousness, wrote very warmly about the 
‘divine wit’ of Victor Hugo. It is that divine wit that is much 
underrated among pantheists who substitute diffuseness for depth, 
as they substitute what is called central heating for the sacred 
hearth. To mention but one example out of many, I recall her 
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little poem called “The Newer Vain-glory’ in which she trans- 
fixed with one thrust a certain sort of arrogant agnostic, who is 
perpetually posing in attitudes of camaraderie mingled with con- 
descension ; the sort of man who manages to get spiritual pride 
even out of unspirituality : 


For I am generous, tolerant, keep no rules, 
And the age honours me: 

Thank God I am not as these rigid fools, 
Even as this Pharisee. 


That is the literary quality suggested by her own phrase about 
divine wit. It is a sort of compact irony that is seldom found except 
in conjunction with deep convictions. But her poetry is full of 
this sort of epigram, so that it is hard for anyone reading it to 
understand how that poetry can have been regarded, and even 
admired, as a mere exercise of feminine fine sentiment. The truth 
is, that two or three accidents combined to conceal her greatness 
from a generation of smaller things; and the very mistakes about 
her may often serve to guide us to the truth. 

First, it was an accident that she found fame in the days of 
the decadents; and she could beat the decadents with their own 
weapons. She did seek, as they did, for what they called the just 
word, le mot juste. But she found the just word ; and it was morally 
just as well as artistically just. It was not only an impression but a 
judgement. The decadents were decorative; that is, they were 
flat; they were limited to two dimensions, while hers was the 
third one of height and depth. They boasted that they cared more 
for masks than faces, more for cosmetics than complexions, more 
for enamel than for solid material; in short, more for surfaces 
than substances. But when she only touched the surface she did 
it better; and was unconscionably classed with them as a punish- 
ment for doing perfectly what they did imperfectly. In truth she 
always did all that the zsthetes did and more. The beauty of 
her poetry was not skin-deep ; it belonged to the thoughts behind 
the words and to things even deeper behind the thoughts. It 1s 
the whole point of such an appreciation that it applies to the whole 
of her work and every part of it; so I will here take the first 
example that recurs to my memory. A score of pessimists had 
repeated like parrots that nature seems to be indifferent to human 
tragedy. A mob of minor poets had illustrated this by saying that 
the sunshine gilds brightly a field of blood or a blackened ruin. 
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And Alice Meynell, having to touch on the same tragic irony in 
connexion with the war, wrote that over a line of the red wreckage, 
described also in a single stroke with a few strong words, ‘the 
chaste young silver sun went up.’ In that one chance scrap there 
is matter for all the superficial praise she received, and for all the 
deeper praise she deserved. A poetical convention had fixed the 
sun as gold and the moon as silver, in the stiff fashion of heraldry. 
To call the sun silver is, among other things, an example of that 
slight verbal variation by which the decadents sought to touch the 
nerve of novelty, by talking about blue wine or green carnations. 
Incidentally it may be added (if anything so trivial as truth be 
here relevant) that wine is rarely blue, but daylight often is silver, 
especially early in the day. But the point is that this verbal varia- 
tion was not superficial, but was the sign of the deepest of all 
divisions. The more pagan poets talked of the golden sun; but 
they saw and saluted the gold so often that one suspected that most 
of it must be brass. And it was brass in more senses than one; for 
it was part of a philosophy that saw the heavens as brazen. The 
superficial standpoint from which the sun was as yellow as the 
Yellow Book coincided in this case with a pessimism which saw 
the sun as a thing of brass, being both shameless and cruel. But 
the ultimate effect of all this paganism and pessimism was that 
there was really no artistic contrast at all. There is no contrast 
between a cruel sun and a cruel soldiery, or between a brazen 
sky and a brazen triumph. All the golden glitter in the pagan 
poems ceases to have any more satire or mystery than an actual 
yellow sun staring at a yellow desert. Realize that sense of sultry 
and sullen platitude in which all pessimism ends, and then say to 
yourself suddenly “The chaste young silver sun went up,’ and 
you will see that star go up like a silver arrow, and with a sound 
like song. And you will realize that the mystery of evil is not in 
everything being evil, in which case there is really no mystery 
at all. It is in evil running parallel to a positive good even in 
nature, an innocence of inanimate things. The pessimists of the 
school of Mr. Hardy and Mr. Housman seem to suggest that the 
God who does not exist is really a demon who does exist. But that 
idea actually eliminates the real irony we feel in the presence of 
the positive but mysterious innocence of nature. That innocence 
is not indifference, but rather preoccupation. The silver sun is 
not staring like the village idiot; he is preoccupied like the priest. 

For a second reason, there may have been something accidental 
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about some of the externals of her position and personality, which 
made her look like an esthete at a distance—a very considerable 
distance. Though she had all the humour of a highly civilized 
intelligence, her expression, demeanour and even dress had 
something about them sombre and almost Spanish. The magic of 
patience, by which she transmuted into poetry so many of the 
memories of sorrow and even sickness, may have been mistaken 
by some for mere endurance. And the high school of manners, 
the value she undoubtedly attached to a transcendental sort of 
tact, certainly was mistaken for an exclusive intellectualism. 
She had so rich a relish for the details of diction that it may truly 
be called a relish rather than merely a taste. Yet it naturally 
brought her in touch with many for whom it was only a taste. 
But all these accidents were really very misleading. Her sym- 
pathies were liberal and even, in the most profound sense, popular. 
Coventry Patmore, in advancing her unanswerable claims to the 
Laureateship, said that she was a Radical in her opinions and a 
Tory in her tastes. It is an admirable combination; and one to 
which the more generous minds of every type have always tended. 
Perhaps it was precisely in not understanding it that Patmore 
himself, great as he was, just fell short of a sane and serene 
greatness. He was sometimes irritated, where she was never 
anything less than indignant. But her indignation would have 
been as prompt against the oppression of popular things as 
against any persecution of the things of culture. It was never 
more intense and tingling than on behalf of something humble 
and obscure; nor did she fail to realize that a mob can be a 
martyr, as in the story of Ireland. 

She was not merely fastidious; indeed she was not really 
fastidious at all. The word is one that is used naturally enough— 
indeed, I suspect I have used it myself; but it is quite the wrong 
word. It would imply that she was narrow in her range, or 
repelled by the ruck of common topics; but the very contrary was 
the case. If some would think it strange to bracket her with Victor 
Hugo, they would think it stranger to bracket her with Walt 
Whitman. And yet there was a sense in which she was a more 
successful Walt Whitman, confronting all things with something 
better than an impatient acceptance. She really did care for 
leaves of grass, where he cared only for grass. Whitman was, I 
think, with all his faults, something of a giant; but in this he was 
an ogre, because he swallowed everything without tasting it. 
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Alice Meynell tasted everything, but it is really false to call her 
fastidious in her taste. She covered more commonplace subjects 
than most writers have had the courage to do; and did really 
give the impression that she could have written about anything. 
Stevenson said, in effect, that Whitman was quite justified in 
trying to make a hatter poetical, on the one strict condition that 
he did make him poetical ; and he didn’t. But if Mrs. Meynell had 
written a little essay on hats, she would have made them poetical, 
or at any rate philosophical. And it is quite a mistake to imagine 
that she would have been, like the decadents, interested in no 
hatter except the Mad Hatter. Humdrum hats, humble pinched 
hats, shabby hats, shocking bad hats would all have had their 
shadows touched with silver as well as grey. It would be no bad 
exercise of piety to look around in plain surroundings at the 
prosaic objects of everyday life, and think how’ many of them 
might have been, and indeed how many of them actually were, 
given a new meaning by her intensive interpretation. From the 
mere memory of the moment, and without referring to any book, 
I can recall her remarks on water-pipes, on wall-papers, on a 
window-blind, on street lamp-posts and street puddles. She was 
only fastidious in the sense of always trying to find the right word 
for anything and everything, including the most ordinary things. 
But in this sense and for this purpose the word fastidious is itself 
hardly chosen fastidiously. 

Still less is it true that her tastes were artificial; for such 
fastidiousness as she really had discriminated against the artificial 
and not against the natural. If she shrank involuntarily from 
anything hackneyed, it was rather from the repetitions of literature 
than the repetitions of life. She did not mind how many flowers 
there were in the fields; but she did once say that she thought 
there were too many flowers in the carpets and the curtains. If 
anything bored her, it was not the ordinary prosaic but rather 
the ordinary poetical. One would never have minded challenging 
her to write a little essay on a door-scraper or an umbrella-stand ; 
and I am sure she would, in the most real and most mystical 
sense, have thrown a new light on it. But I doubt if anybody would 
have the moral courage to ask her to write on the ruins of a famous 
abbey by moonlight. I can imagine her giving a slight shiver if 
her attention were drawn to the Coliseum or some such trifle 
when she was thinking of more important things. I can imagine 
her shuddering when some quite obviously suitable subject for a 
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prize poem was delicately placed before her. But I cannot 
imagine her refusing to take an imaginative interest in any 
ordinary objective prosaic thing that lay in her path, though it 
were a beetle or even a button. In other words the writer thus 
accused of an excess of artifice was really only interested in things 
when they were real, and only bored with them when they were 
artificial. 

Even where her rejections were dubious, I do not think they 
were merely fastidious. For instance, she was, I think, too serious 
in her repulsion from the Victorian virility of Charles Keene 
and even occasionally of Charles Dickens. But this was too 
pugnacious to be mere refinement, especially as the essay in 
question ended with that noble paradox, so profoundly true and 
so puzzling to the merely scrupulous, the phrase that speaks of 
the immoralities swept away by the French novel. Here, again, it 
was not mere excess of delicacy. It was rather a sort of vigilance; 
a sensitive watchfulness which was the fine edge of the fighting 
spirit. She was jealous; in that mystical sense in which men have 
dared to speak of the jealousy of God. She was jealous of the 
dignity of language, of the rights of religion and especially of the 
sensibility and self-respect of her own sex. On these things her 
vigilance was so sensitive as to be a sort of insomnia. She took so 
much thought for neglected truths, and especially neglected truths 
that told in favour of women, that masculine thoughtlessness 
exasperated her like mere heartlessness. She was wideawake and 
conscious of everything when men like Dickens and Keene were 
half-conscious, or in a metaphorical sense half-drunk, when one 
cracked jokes about mothers and the other about wives. Dickens 
and Keene meant no harm; and the thing that made her indignant 
with them was that they meant no harm. It was that they did not 
mean anything, with the terrible and intimate intensity with 
which she was in the habit of meaning things. 

For her feminism was unique because it really was feminine. 
In her own quiet way she was quite militant, but she was never 
in the least masculine. She never felt any emancipation as any 
approximation to being masculine. Hers was not the protest of the 
public woman; but in a rather special and real sense the protest 
of the private woman. She specialized in a woman’s standpoint 
so secret that it is often hidden from the home, to say nothing of 
the State; something that is too private for private life and too 
feminine for the fireside. It-is notable that, while other feminists 
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dwelt on the famous women of history, she delighted to dwell on 
the fameless and even nameless among them. While the ordinary 
Suffragette was boasting about Sappho and Joan of Arc, Mrs. 
Meynell rejoiced almost grimly in resurrecting the forgotten wife 
of Doctor Johnson. I know nothing more splendid in its way, and 
certainly nothing more characteristic, than that little essay in 
which she fits together out of a few fragments a worthy monument 
to one whose grave-stone had lain so flat as to be walked over with 
muddy wvoots like a paving-stone. It is the proof of something more 
than friendship between women; even in the case of friends who 
could never even be acquaintances. It is proof of a sort of chivalry 
between women of which men probably think too little. And that 
is exactly the point to be repeated here: that they think too little. 
She was affected in the same way by Macaulay’s unconcern in the 
case of the historic female as by Dickens’ unconcern in the case 
of the fictitious one. But the feeling was very far from being mere 
delicacy or refinement ; it would be much truer to describe it as a 
contained and conscious anger. ‘The thing she hated she hit in one 
of her almost maliciously exact phrases ; it was a ‘tolerant haste’. 

As has been said, the other cause of the blunder about her 
was merely chronological; that certain fashions and affectations 
flourished at a particular date, and bore some superficial resem- 
blance to her own much deeper and more sincere imagery. It 
reminds us of some story in which a real jewel is lost in a mass of 
sham jewellery. But, indeed, any thought of hers was something 
incomparably more precious than a jewel; it was a seed. It had in 
it the principle of life, where all the thoughts of the decadents 
had in them only a principle of death. Hers was the sort of thought 
that kindles thought, and theirs the sort of thought that kills 
thought. In other words, she differed from most of the advanced 
artists of the period in the detail that she was facing the other way, 
and advancing in the opposite direction. They were at the best 
analysing, in the sense that death and destruction always analyse ; 
because they break a thing up into its elements. She was in the 
most solid sense synthesizing or in the most practical sense 
putting two and two together. And there is one sense at least in 
which putting one and one together does make three; and that 
is in the case of living things, even living thoughts, that create 
a progeny. 

For ultimately, of course, the secret of her genius is in that 
which for all purposes of expression must remain a secret ; though 
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the Church has made it an open secret. There was stuff in all she 
wrote because she had a Subject ; and it was that which, amid the 
melting of the whole modern world, is once more emerging in a 
sacramental solidity. She wrote well because she was interested in 
something, and the sceptics are interested in nothing, even when 
their Nothing has a capital letter like Nature. In the smallest 
leaflet of Catholic devotion there are literally a thousand times 
more things to think about than the latest philosophers can find 
in looking across perishing empires to the ends of the earth under 
an empty sky. For today the great atheists are also great pessimists. 
There are any number of third- and fourth-rate minds rowdily 
content with third- and fourth-rate religions; but the minds of 
the first rank that have lost their heavenly hopes have lost all 
their earthly hopes also. It is so with Hardy ; it is so with Housman; 
it is so with Anatole France. Many rebuked me when I remarked 
years ago, certainly without disparagement to the intellectual 
distinction of the writer, that Hardy sometimes reminded me of 
the village atheist blaspheming over the village idiot. They may 
be equally dissatisfied if I say of M. Anatole France that I can 
imagine more exhilarating spectacles than a pessimist reflecting 
that he is only a penguin. That great and very perfect poet, 
the Shropshire Lad, has a sincerity that makes it needless to prove 
the point against him, and confesses himself that his only tune is 
“The cow, the old cow, she is dead.’ But the winged bull of the 
Apocalypse is not dead. That which survives, unbroken, is 
precisely all that prophetic imagery and sacred symbolism, 
expressing the everlasting energies in which Alice Meynell’s 
genius renewed its youth like the eagle’s; transcendental truths 
that throng the firmament like a beatific tempest; and great 
thoughts that meet in thunder. 

































ALICE MEYNELL 


st A Personal Note 

eS 

: By VIOLA MEYNELL 

' LICE MEYNELL, poet and essayist, was born a hundred 

of Ave ago, and twenty-five years ago she died. She has 

HI retreated into the perspective represented by the one date, : 
F and retains the memory-freshness of the other. I think that the 2 
od | heightened estimation which death brings to some authors can 

al apply in a special way to women. Any dead author may gain by 

of — the fact that all human reserves are down—besides the fact that 

ay he cannot go on to produce something which will confute present ! 
an estimates. But where a woman’s fame is concerned there is rather 

ng more than the usual casting-off of the embarrassment of life. 

ot, There is the slight extra embarrassment of her sex to become 

ve diminished too. She has had a rather longer way to come to reach 

i impersonality, and gains more by it. 

he I am not so much referring to the past discrimination between 

7 men and women’s work, which is now worn down, as to the 

m, difference which makes people add her personal attributes to 

I’ what a woman does, an embarrassment men are mostly spared. 

hs When, on the occasion Chesterton alludes to, Coventry Patmore 

cat sponsored Alice Meynell for Poet Laureate, and began somewhat 


portentously : ‘I am about to direct attention to one of the rarest 
products of nature and grace—a woman of genius,’ the phrase, 
I think, starts many more hares than if a man were in question. 
It does not arouse an interest strictly impersonal. There is one 
small absurdity, for instance, which probably no man has been 
subjected to. It has never been supposed that an eminent author 
must gaze, lost in thought, into the distance on the most un- 
suitable social occasions. But at the time Alice Meynell was 
writing, distance-gazing with her physical eyes was preconceived 
to be the natural attribute of an eminent woman writer. A 
hundred years undoes many a sex irrelevance. The only time of 
her life when Alice Meynell could so inappropriately dream 
Vol. 220 13 B 
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away the present moment was that time of life which to so many 
is one of almost aggressive melancholy—that of extreme youth. 
When at this period she began to write poetry it was the poetry of 
this melancholy of youth. 

She was the younger of two sisters, daughters of Thomas 
James Thompson and his wife Christiana. Thompson was of 
independent means, a scholarly dilettante, a man of unused 
powers, passive from unambition. His daughter wrote of him in 
after years: ‘He was not inarticulate, he was only silent. He had 
an exquisite style from which to refrain. The things he abstained 
from were all exquisite. Things ignoble never approached near 
enough for his refusal.’ It was he who gave his daughters their 
education, largely during travel in France and Switzerland and 
Italy. Christiana, their mother, on the other hand, was exuberant 
with tender fervours and ecstasies, when music, moonlight, 
birds, poetry and flowers dissolved her in love. Charles Dickens, 
when in her girlhood he heard her perform publicly upon the 
piano, in this one glimpse perceived her unusual quality. ‘Good 
God,’ he wrote, ‘what a madman I should seem if the incredible 
feeling I have conceived for that girl could be made plain to 
anyone.’ Such were the parents of whom Alice was born in 1847, 
a year after her sister Elizabeth, who became famous as the 
painter of the Roll Call. 

Her girlhood was not only melancholy with poetry but 
serious with religion, and she became an adherent to Catholicism 
when she found there the practical enforcement of Christianity. 
She said : ‘My reason for joining the Church is its administration 
of morals.’ The mystical content of Catholicism was not what 
she considered within her scope; its theology she would never 
have attempted to argue. When Coventry Patmore and Francis 
Thompson, the two poets who were united in honouring her, 
first became known to each other in 1894, they were mutually 
aware of another link—an extraordinary affinity between them 
of mystical experience. Thompson wrote: “Though never a word 
on either side touched or explained the exceptional nature of the 
proposal, it was well understood between us—by me no less than 
by him—that it was no common or conventional friendship he 
asked of me. Not therefore had he sought out my Welsh hermitage 
and scalpelled the fibres of me.’ And Patmore had occasion to 
write to Thompson: ‘Your letter shows me how extraordinarily 
alike are our methods of and experience in contemplation.’ 
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But Alice Meynell, whom they equally revered, was far from 
having part in such a bond; she had to confess to Patmore that 
for her his world of religious symbolism, in all its meaning, was 
‘a difficult country’. The tendency today to concentrate in- 
tellectually on faith, as such, would have been hard of acceptance 
by one to whom behaviour was the logic of belief. The laws of 
verse or the laws of life—her love of liberty demanded both. 
The liberty that is impossible under tyranny would be equally 
impossible in chaos. As liberty, therefore, in English verse-metre 
was ‘the rooted liberty of flowers in breeze’—was ‘inflexion, not 
infraction’—so also liberty in living was rooted in discipline. 

Marriage and children and, with her journalist husband 
Wilfrid Meynell, a hard-working struggle for a livelihood, acted 
as the occasion, rather than prevention, of authorship. Poetry 
turned inevitably to prose. In the nineties she was one of ‘Henley’s 
young men’ on the National Observer. For Harry Cust, the Pall 
Mall Gazette editor, she wrote a weekly ‘Wares of Autolycus’—a 
compulsion which steadily built up a body of work to be reprinted 
with the bulk of her prose this year, and likely to make it seem 
inappropriate, I venture to think, that she should be known most 
as a poet. For what she was, as poet and essayist, she was singularly 
individual throughout. When the subjects of her contemporary 
literary enthusiasms—Patmore, Thompson, Meredith—were in 
close contact with her, she adjusted no conviction or preference 
to tally with theirs. (In later life, in her great admiration for 
Chesterton’s writings she was aware, besides, of some similitude 
which made her say to her family, ‘If I had been a man, and fat, 
I should have been Chesterton.’) The Pall Mall articles were more 
abstruse than an evening paper would conceivably print now, 
but a few instances of her commentaries on minutiae of life and 
literature will show that their readers were not always too heavily 
dealt with. 

One such comment was on the place the sham flower has in 
interior decoration. ‘Stem and petal and leaf—the fluent forms 
that a man has not by heart but certainly by rote—are woven, 
printed, cast and stamped wherever restlessness and insimplicity 
have feared to leave plain spaces.’ The ugly room blooms; it is 
‘a dry, woollen, papery, cast-iron garden’, she says, pointing to the 
beflowered carpet, table-cover, wall-paper, curtains, bell-ropes, 
pediments and finials. ‘And what is this bossiness around the grate 
but some blunt black-leaded garland?’ In this same chiaroscuro 
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or light-serious kind of writing she protests against the habit an 
the stage of the day for a competition in slowness of delivery. 
“The donkey race is candidly the model of the talk in every 
tragedy that has a chance of popular success. Who shall be last? 
A certain actress who has “come to the front of her profession” 
holds, for a time, the record of delay. “Come to the front,” do 
they say? Surely the front of her profession must have moved in 
retreat, to gain upon her tardiness.’ Lightly too she sums up “The 
Lady of the Lyrics’—the wayward damsel to whom the poets 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries addressed their com- 
plaints for her no-love. 


The rose was her rival, her foil when she was kinder, her superior 
when she was cruel, her ever fresh and ever conventional paragon. 
The lady of the lyrics was not moved by long service. . . . Pride in 
her beauty is hers—pride so great that she cannot bring herself 
to perceive the shortness of her day. She is so unobservant as to 
need to be told that life is brief, and youth briefer than life; that 
the rose fades, and so forth. Why was the convention so pleasant 
as to occupy two great ages of literature? Music seems to be 
principally answerable. For the ladies of the lyric are ‘words for 
music’ by a great majority. The music of the Elizabethan Song- 
books was ingenious, and so must the words be. Music had the 
air of epigram, an accurately definite limit. So, too, the lady of the 
lyrics, who might be called the lady of the stanzas, so accurately 
does she go by measure. When she is quarrelsome it is but fuguish- 
ness. 


A life of acute sensibility cannot easily be called happy—nor, 
simply, unhappy. It is a full life; and in the case of Alice Meynell 
it was full also by any standard of biographical events. She was 
one in whom some of the larger facts produced the less obvious 
reaction, in so far as the expressive love she inspired in men and 
women was responded to with reserve. But this did not mean 
that in the matter of love she owed the world anything. ‘Is not 
what we call life—the personal life—a separation from the 
universal life, a seclusion, a cleft, a wound?’ she wrote. She was 
thinking of Eugénie de Guérin, who said, ‘I have a pain in my 
brother’s side,’ and of Marceline Valmore, who wrote to her 
delicate daughter, ‘Prends garde a moi, ma fille, et couvre moi bien.’ 
For these women, and for Mme de Sévigné and her daughter, 
this severance of life from life was effaced. Alice Meynell was 
competent to speak not only of ‘a love and life without boun- 
daries’ between mother and child, but the boundary between 
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humanity in general and her own keen sensibility was a faint one. 
She was subtly and psychologically alert to feel its obscurer 
pains. One such exploration led her, in an essay called Domus 
Angusta, into the fate of a small human being confronted with 
large human destiny, the person of small capacity, inarticulate, 
grotesquely inadequate for either life or death—the narrow 
house. Derision for stupidity or any form of human limitation 
was anathema to her. 


That narrow house—there is sometimes a message from its 
living windows. Its bewilderment, its reluctance, its defect, show by 
moments from eyes that are apt to express none but common 
things. There are allusions unawares, involuntary appeals, in those 
brief glances. Far from me and from my friends be the misfortune of 
meeting such looks in reply to pain of our inflicting. To be clever 
and sensitive and to hurt the foolish and the stolid—wouldst thou 
do such a deed for all the world? Not I, by this heavenly light. 


Her literary essays, which form the most important part of 
her prose work, ransacked the authors she studied, pulling out 
their best, in what Meredith called her Jack Horner fashion. 
Submissive in general character, she was relentless.in judgement, 
not hesitating to challenge accepted verdicts. In 1909 hers was a 
solitary opinion to be severely discriminating concerning Swin- 
burne. I remember her coming home somewhat shattered but 
obdurate from a party where she had been assailed by Gosse, 
whose Swinburne-worship was affronted more than he could 
bear. ‘You who have received adulation yourself are ungenerous 
to another,’ he said, forgetting for the moment the irrelevance 
of his form of reproach. She had called Swinburne a poet of small 
intellect whose diction used his meaning rather than the reverse. 


I believe that Swinburne’s thoughts have their source in two 
places—his own vocabulary and the passion of other men... . 
Having had recourse to the passion of stronger minds for his 
provision of emotions, Swinburne had recourse to his own vocabu- 
lary as a kind of safe wherein he stored what he needed for a song. 
Claudius stole the precious diadem of the kingdom from a shelf 
and put it in his pocket ; Swinburne took from the shelf of literature 
—took with what art, what touch, what cunning, what complete 
skill !—the treasure of the language, and put it in his pocket. 


Her mind was perceptive rather than logical. She wrote to a 
friend about his poems in 1922: ‘I admire the imagination, 
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though before the metaphysics I am respectfully ignorant. You 
know my limitations. If I were younger I think I should set to 
work to find my way in.’ And to another: ‘I am afraid that I 
don’t refer (as you do) all beauty to the “First and only Fair’’, 
I merely refer what I may either write or read to the relative 
beauty of literature. A Jesuit long ago told me that I alighted 
and settled on mere “‘participation’’. No doubt I disappoint you.’ 
She would even easily be defeated by the progressive steps of a 
school-book conundrum. It may be amusing to mention by the 
way how she created one conundrum for herself, and even 
managed to persuade others of the difficulty. It concerned the 
lines 

But might I of Jove’s nectar sup 

I would not change for thine 


If these lines made any sense at all, she thought, it was a sense 
directly opposite to the poet’s meaning. This present writer, and 
no doubt this present reader, can now see how both the wrong 
and the mght meaning may be read into the lines according 
to how they are broached. But to the one reader who had caught 
Ben Jonson inexplicably tripping, there was evidently nothing 
to be seen but a poet’s aberration. 

No one could live by every inclination a more literary life; 
she took literature with everything. When the modern world, for 
instance, was casting kings from their thrones, her only thought 
was for royalty as it had existed in the-mind of Shakespeare, 
making her imagine a future in which it would be nothing that 
Lear was a king in every inch of his aged body, and in which 
Antony’s cry to his love, ‘I am dying, Egypt, dying,’ would 
conjure up no idea of Cleopatra’s territorial majesty. The events 
of her life were in the world of literature. She received on the 
first appearance of her poems the praises of Ruskin and Rossetti; 
later she was the object of the devotion of great literary figures 
of her time; and always her family life (‘your pencilling mamma’ 
Meredith named her to her children) was one of close co-opera- 
tion with her husband in his arduous journalism. 

The hundred-years aspect of Alice Meynell brings her a 
stage forward in the readjustments by which an author is tried 
in this or that position before being finally placed. The twenty- 
five-years aspect, to those who knew her, is of someone so excep- 
tional in feeling, grace and intellect that the memory is un- 
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blurred by anyone or anything, a person of radiant virtue on 
whom, when she lived, a great poet had to confer the immortality 
of the poetry he addressed to her: “With me thou walk’st 
immortally.’ 
I sprinkled a few drops of verse, 
And said to Ruin ‘Quit thy hearse’. 
To my Loved ‘Pale not, come with me; 


I will escort thee down the years. 
With me thou walk’st immortally.’ 








CERVANTES AND ENGLAND 


By E. ALLISON PEERS 


October 1947 are observing the four hundredth anniversary 

of the birth of Cervantes, none has a better right to do, so 

than our own. ‘England,’ wrote the greatest of British Cervantists, 
James Fitzmaurice-Kelly, ‘was the first foreign country to 
mention Don Qutote, the first to translate the book, the first 
country in Europe to present it decently garbed in its native 
tongue, the first to indicate the birthplace of the author, the first 
to provide a biography of him, the first to publish a commentary 
on Don Quijote and the first to issue a critical edition of the text.’! 
Whether because of an instinctive simpatia, which has often 
been remarked upon, between the Spanish temperament and our 
own, or whether because genius called to genius in two countries 
at a time when literature, in each, chanced to be at its highest 
level, Don Quijote in England almost immediately became famous. 
Allusions to it are found in English drama from a date only two 
years after its original publication in Spain, and the first translation 
of it, made by Thomas Shelton, reprinted as recently as 18096 
and still quoted and read, was published five years later. From 
that time onward there has never been a period in which some 
comparatively recent translation of Cervantes’ masterpiece was 
not current. Philips’ less commendable if more up-to-date version, 
‘made according to the humour of our modern language’, 
appeared in 1686; Motteux’s, in 1700; Stevens’, based on 
Shelton’s, in 1706; Jarvis’, in 1742; Smollett’s, in 1755; Smirke’s, 
in 1818; Motteux’s, revised by Lockhart, in 1822; Duffield’s, 
in 1881; Ormsby’s, in 1885; and Watts’s, in 1888. And these are 
only the outstanding translations, nearly all of which were 
markedly successful: Motteux, for example, went into ten editions 
in the eighteenth century, and into a dozen more, in Lockhart’s 
revision, in the nineteenth; while twentieth-century reprints, to 
my knowledge, go down to 1934. If we add to these the less 


() F all the nations outside Spain which during the month of 
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successful versions, the freak translations such as Edward Ward’s 
‘merry rendering of the novel into ‘Hudibrastic verse’, the 
abridgments, the selections, and so on, we begin to get some 
idea of the extraordinary popularity of Don Quijote in this country. 

The collection of twelve short stories entitled Exemplary 
Novels has enjoyed a good deal less. Published in Spain in 1613, 
these stories, several of them little masterpieces, soon became 
known in England, and six of them were translated, in 1640, by a 
Hispanist with previous versions from the Spanish to his credit, 
James Mabbe. Several other books containing one or more of 
these tales appeared in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
but not until a hundred years ago was a version of the whole, 
and a very imperfect one, published by Walter K. Kelly, and not 
until 1902 did an adequate translation appear, from the pen of 
Norman MacColl. 

This neglect is strange, for, had Don Quijote never been written, 
the Exemplary Novels would have sufficed to give their author a 
secure place high in modern literature. Possibly the adjective in 
the title was felt to be slightly repellent. It suggests a collection 
of moral tales—‘I have given them the name “Exemplary’”,’ 
wrote Cervantes to the gentle reader, ‘and, if thou lookest care- 
fully, there is not one from which cannot be derived a profitable 
example. . . . If in any way it could chance that the perusal of 
these novels could tempt any reader of them to an evil desire or 
thought, I would rather cut off the hand with which I wrote 
them than bring them out in public.’ The moral, however, is 
never obtrusive: often it is hardly observable; and Cervantes 
himself describes his stories as eminently fitted for recreation. 

Part of their charm lies in their variety : not all the ‘troubled 
spirits’ to whose needs the author claims in his preface to be 
ministering will find solace in stories of an identical type. Attempts 
have been made, with unequal degrees of success, to date them, 
and some critics have tried to divide into successive ‘periods’ 
the total span of about fifteen years during which they were 
being written. Here it will suffice to indicate their remarkable 
range. Some are highly realistic, inclining to the picaresque: 
notably Rinconete and Cortadillo, a story of low life in Seville, and 
the vivacious Illustrious Kitchen-maid. Some are satirical; and even 
these differ strikingly in tone: The Licentiate Vidriera is in various 
respects at opposite poles from The Dogs’ Colloquy. Some (e.g. 
The Trick Marriage and The Jealous Extremaduran) may be classed 
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as domestic drama: one, at least, The Force of Blood, is dramatic 
before everything else. Several are fundamentally romantic and 
idealistic: The Liberal Lover, The Two Maidens, The Spanish 
Englishwoman. In parts of these, as throughout in The Little Gipsy- 
girl, Cervantes attempts to blend the ideal with the real—not 
always very happily, however; of gipsy life and customs, for 
example, he knew very much less than of the underworld of 
Seville. 

It is with a novel in the last group, The Spanish Englishwoman 
(‘La Espafiola inglesa’), that this article is chiefly concerned, for 
that story represents an interesting attempt by Cervantes to 
depict our own country and people. Though a charming story, 
as we Shall see, it is not one of the finest of the Exemplary Novels, 
albeit external evidence suggests that it must have been one of the 
latest of them. The action begins in 1596, the date of the sack of 
Cadiz by the Earl of Essex, and ends, according to the chronology 
of the narrative itself, about eighteen years later—a year, that is 
to say, after the date of the publication of the collection as a 
whole. This means, either that Cervantes was mistaken as to the 
date of the event on which the plot is built, or that, as is more 
likely, he failed to observe that he was allowing too much time 
to elapse between the various episodes. If we assume the latter 
alternative, the tale may have been written at any moment after 
the conclusion of peace between Spain and England in 1605, 
but the balance of probability would still make it late in the 
period 1605-13, since, heedless though the author may have been 
of the precise years in which he was dating the different parts of 
the action, he can hardly have failed to observe that he was 
bringing his conclusion perilously near the time at which he was 
actually writing. 

The best way to describe the nature of the story will be to 
outline the plot. The heroine, a Spanish girl of seven named 
Isabela, is carried off to London at the time of the sack of Cadiz 
and brought up in the family of a well-born gentleman, who, as 
the author again and again very pointedly reminds us, is a 
Catholic. Years pass; Isabela reaches a marriageable age; and 
Ricaredo, the son of the house, falls in love with her. Though 
his parents had intended him to marry a ‘wealthy Scottish 
maiden’, they consent to the marriage, which is about to be 
celebrated when Queen Elizabeth, having heard of the girl’s great 
beauty (the author compares her to a ‘star or exhalation’ and a 
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‘ray of sunlight’), sends for her, and somewhat imperiously insists 
upon postponing the wedding and keeping the bride at Court until 
Ricaredo, by some doughty deed, shall have proved himself 
worthy of her. 

To so characteristic a display of masterfulness no answer can be 
made and the unfortunate bridegroom obediently accepts a 
command in the navy bestowed upon him then and there by the 
Queen, under a ‘General’ who soon afterwards succumbs to an 
apoplectic stroke while on the high seas. Ricaredo steps into his 
dead commander’s place, successfully engages some Turkish 
galleys and takes a Portuguese ship, manned by Spaniards,} 
which they had captured. Urged to kill the Spaniards, lest they 
should mutiny, he refuses to do so, and, providing them with 
money for their immediate needs, lands them in Spain. One of 
the Spaniards, however, asks to be taken, with his wife, to London, 
so that they may search for a daughter lost fifteen years earlier, 
who proves, of course, to be Isabela. He gets his wish and is 
taken into the Queen’s presence, Ricaredo then claiming Isabela’s 
hand. The usual mole, located conveniently behind the girl’s 
right ear, having satisfactorily established her identity, general 
rejoicing follows upon general recognition, and one might suppose 
that there was nothing left for the pair to do but to get married 
and live happily ever after. 

But this story, unlike some others in the collection, containing 
an abundance of incident, the time has now arrived for complica- 
tions. The villain appears, in the person of a certain Count 
Arnesto, son of the Mistress of the Queen’s Robes, twenty-two 
_ years of age, ‘arrogant, haughty and self-confident’. ‘His soul 
having been enkindled by the light of Isabela’s eyes,’ he has 
already aspired to her hand and been rewarded with ‘many and 
notable marks of her disdain’. When his rival appears, he chal- 
lenges him to a duel, but is arrested and imprisoned, whereupon 
his mother attempts to poison the bride. At the Queen’s instances 
her own doctors attend her and save her life, but her beauty is 
gone, and Ricaredo’s parents bethink themselves, somewhat 
surprisingly, of the damsel from Scotland. Though eight years 
have passed since her supersession, she proves still to be available, 
but Ricaredo is naturally faithful to Isabela, and sending her, with 
her parents, back to Spain, he announces that he will ‘on no 
account marry or give his hand to the Scottish bride till he has 


' At this time Portugal was ruled by Philip III of Spain. 
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been to Rome to make it right with his conscience’. To Isabela 
he makes a promise to come to Spain in two years’ time and 
claim her. 

Eighteen months have passed when one day Isabela, now in 
Seville, with her beauty restored, hears from Ricaredo’s mother 
that Arnesto, banished from England by Queen Elizabeth, has 
treacherously killed Ricaredo in France. Not doubting the truth 
of the news, she resolves to become a nun; and, on the second 
anniversary of her lover’s departure, is about to take the veil, 
when a loud voice cries : ‘Stop, I am alive,’ and a man appears, 
‘dressed like those who come back ransomed from captivity’. 
It is, of course, Ricaredo, the complete Romantic Hero, who has 
come to reward her constancy. Arnesto had only wounded him; 
he had escaped to the coast, been captured (as Cervantes himself 
had been) by Turks and taken to Algiers, and finally ransomed 
and landed at Valencia. Thence he had travelled to Seville, for 
the dénouement and the wedding, and it only remains for 
Cervantes to point the charming moral of a charming tale—‘how 
much may be accomplished by virtue, and how much by beauty, 
the which things, either separately or united in one person, can 
turn the heart even of an enemy, and also how from the greatest 
adversity Heaven can bring the greatest profit’. 

A romantic tale in the highest degree, with its full quota of 
coincidence and surprise, its idealized hero and its double-dyed 
villain, The Spanish Englishwoman attracts more by its serene and 
mellowed benevolence than by any reality in the characterization 
or technical excellence of construction. The characters, from the 
standpoint of real life, are quite meaningless. It seems impossible 
that they have come from the pen of the creator of Rinconete and 
Cortadillo. Typical is the appearance of Ricaredo in the final 
scene—his round blue cap has fallen off, revealing ‘a confused 
mass of curly golden hair and a pink and white complexion, 
like carmine and snow, signs which immediately marked him out 
in the sight of all as a foreigner’. His generosity does more than 
that : it marks him out as being hardly human. What sort of lover 
is it whose bride has been all but murdered by a jealous woman, 
and changed from a ‘miracle of beauty’ into a ‘monster of ugliness’, 
and who yet says ‘many things in defence’ of the culprit, ‘entreating 
that she should be pardoned, since the excuses that she made were 
sufficient to lead to the forgiveness of hurts still greater’? And yet 
we accept these impossible people, follow their fortunes, if not 
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exactly with breathless excitement, at least with genuine pleasure, 
and take in every detail of their appearance and personality as 
seriously as we should the faces and dresses of the old-world 
figures on the canvas of some great master. 

No doubt one of the principal attractions of the story to 
Cervantes’ contemporaries was that it professed to introduce 
them to England, that country of hearsay, with which, the 
author tells them, there was at that time no communication— 
he was wrong here, by the way, for at the time of which he is 
writing the Spanish-English wars were over ; but he cares nothing 
about anachronisms, for Queen Elizabeth continues to appear 
in the narrative, years after her death. No doubt that first public 
was quite vague about the date of the incident on which the story 
was based and had no idea that Cervantes knew even less about 
England than about gipsies. For that is, in fact, the case, as we 
can see from the narrative at the merest glance. Consider the 
names alone. The ‘English gentleman’ is called Clotaldo; his 
son is Ricaredo; the ‘Scottish maiden’ whom he is twice about 
to wed is named Clisterna. The ‘general’ of the fleet whom he 
succeeds is a Baron de Lansac; his page is called Guillarte; the 
Queen’s lady is Madam Tansi. Only the villainous count might 
have passed muster in a crowd, for if the name Arnesto—not a 
name very suggestive of villainy—means anything English, it 
means Ernest. It is idle to examine the story for local colour, for 
in the English part of it there is hardly a place-name, or the 
description of any place, at all. Cervantes must have felt quite 
relieved when he got Isabela and her parents back to Spain and 
hired them ‘an important house opposite Santa Paula’, in 
Seville. 

But the really remarkable feature in Cervantes’ portraiture of a 
nation with which his own had been for so long at war is its 
generosity. In the very first lines of the story the Earl of Essex is 
represented as seeking for the stolen Isabela ‘with great diligence, 
in order to restore her to her parents’. Having been careful to 
make his English hero a staunch Catholic, he goes out of his way 
to bestow upon him every mark of the very perfect gentle knight. 
Even his own men think him too lenient to the Spaniards in the 
ship: ‘some held him as valiant, magnanimous and of a good 
understanding ; others in their hearts judged him to be more of a 
Catholic than he ought.’ Not content with landing them in Spain, 
he gives them ‘abundance of provisions for more than a month’ 
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and ‘four escudos each of Spanish gold’, and crowns his mag- 
nanimity, once more against the judgement of his men and his own 
judgement, by freeing the captive Turks. The only flaw to be 
found in this heroic figure throughout the narrative, indeed, is his 
‘inability to speak the Castilian tongue very skilfully’ (whereas 
Isabela, even at the age of twelve, speaks English ‘as if she had 
been born in London’), though shortly after we learn this he 
relates to a Spanish audience a complicated story running into 
several pages. 

Cervantes, then, was clearly anxious for an Anglo-Spanish 
understanding, and even more remarkable than his idealization 
of Ricaredo is his treatment of the personality and character of 
Queen Elizabeth. If it is noteworthy that a country for so long and 
until so recently Spain’s enemy should have been portrayed with 
such objectivity, it is surely more remarkable still to find the 
author’s maximum benevolence extended towards a ruler who to 
him must have been almost a personification of Protestantism. 
Yet such is the case. Elizabeth is of a ‘haughty temper’ and has a 
‘hard heart’—yes; when Ricaredo visits the Court on his return 
from the wars, onlookers quote against him the proverb “Dadivas 
quebrantan pefias’ —‘gifts will shatter cliffs—and add that the rich 
gifts which he has brought, chiefly of that valuable spice known 
as pepper, ‘have softened the hard heart of our Queen’. But, 
apart from references to her reputation for severity, that is the 
only unsympathetic light thrown on her. From almost the 
beginning of the story to the end she broods over it like a fairy 
godmother. When she first sends for Isabela, ‘the bosoms of all 
are filled with anxiety, consternation and fear’. ‘Alas!’ says the 
Lady Catherine, Ricaredo’s mother, ‘what if the Queen gets to 
know that I have brought up the child to be a Catholic and infers 
thence that all of us in this house are Christians? For if she asks 
the girl what she has learned in the eight years since she became a 
prisoner, how can the poor child answer without condemning us?’ 
But the Queen asks nothing of the sort, and after commanding 
Isabela to speak to her in Spanish—‘for I understand it well and I 
shall enjoy hearing it’—goes on to pay her compliments (‘even 
fer name pleases me’)! and reproaches Clotaldo’ but lightly for 
having kept her in concealment. The religious issue arises only 
when the Mistress of the Robes begs the Queen to send Isabela 
back to Spain because of the staunchness with which she has 


1 Isabel(a) is the Spanish form of Elizabeth. 
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resisted all the efforts made to proselytize her. To which Elizabeth 
replies 


‘that she esteemed her all the more for being able to hold the 
faith which her parents had taught her, and as for sending her back 
to Spain she would not consider it, for her lovely presence and her 
many virtues and graces gave her great pleasure, and she would 
most certainly give her as wife to Ricaredo, if not on that same day, 
on the next, as she had promised him.’ 


After listening to such a testimonial as this, it was tactless of the 
Mistress of the Robes to excuse her attempt to murder Isabela on 
the ground that she would ‘offer a sacrifice to Heaven by ridding 
the earth of a Catholic’. 

The Queen’s benevolence extends to Ricaredo, when he 
betrays his emotion at being parted from Isabela by her orders : 


‘Blush not to weep, nor think less of yourself at such a critical 
moment for having shown signs of your tenderheartedness, for it is 
one thing to fight with your enemies and another to take leave of 
one whom you love. Embrace Ricaredo, Isabela, and give him your 
blessing, for a man of his sensibility well deserves it.’ 


Such regard for sensibility seldom goes with haughtiness and one 
quite regrets that the wedding had to take place in Seville, instead 
of in London, for one feels that Cervantes would have had no 
scruples in resuscitating the Virgin Queen to preside at it. 

There has been much debate as to Shakespeare’s knowledge of 
Spain—and in particular as to whether he knew more of Spanish 
than a few conventional words and phrases: certainly he could 
hardly have known less of Spain than Cervantes did of England. 
But ‘Cervantes and England’ is a more satisfying study than 
‘Shakespeare and Spain’; and, whatever Cervantes’ motive may 
have been for idealizing his country’s late enemies, we can 
rejoice that he did more than refrain from vituperation of them 
or write of them with a masterly objectivity. And it is a matter 
for national satisfaction, and even for pride, that England should 
have made so graceful a response by taking Cervantes’ masterpiece 
to its business and bosom so soon after his death. 








‘DON QUIXOTE’ AND THE 
RELATIVITY OF TRUTH 


By A. A. PARKER 


world at war. The commemorative address read to the 

English Association by Professor (now Sir Herbert) Grierson, 
entitled Don Quixote: Some War-time Reflections on tts Character and 
Influence,’ stressed the supreme value of the novel at a time when 
men were conscious of ‘the tragic background of reality’ : it is ‘the 
happiest of books, the best of anodynes at a time like the present, 
because it renews our faith in humanity .. .” Those whose 
spirits were sorely tried by the war found that ‘Don Quixote proved 
itself facile princeps’ among all the books to which they could turn 
for consolation. 

Today in 1947, when we commemorate the fourth centenary 
of Cervantes’ birth, the tragedy of reality is the foreground and 
not the background of life. There is greater cause now for a deep 
depression of spirit than there was in 1916, and many may well 
find that their faith in humanity is in need of renewal. It is there- 
fore appropriate to examine whether this particular claim made 
for Don Quixote can be upheld. 

Sir Herbert Grierson builds up his case on an interpretation 
of both the main characters and their interrelationship, but here 
there is space to deal only with Don Quixote himself. The inter- 
pretation of Sancho requires a similar, though perhaps a slighter, 
shift of emphasis. 

Sir Herbert stresses the magnificent moral qualities that lie 
behind Don Quixote’s madness—his ‘courage, sincerity and good- 
ness’—and transfers the madness itself to a plane of ‘high and 
pure idealism’. 


T= third centenary of the death of Cervantes found the 


But Don Quixote’s courage has in it a finer element than that 
of the adventurer for El Dorado. It is also the courage of the 


1 Published in 1921; reprinted in The Background of English Literature and other 
Collected Essays and Addresses, 1925. 
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Spanish saint and martyr, like St. Teresa, the courage of one who 
follows a spiritual vision through every peril and perplexity. But a 
saint could not well be the hero of a comedy; and Cervantes had 
to make him what the saint sometimes verges on, or appears to the 
world to be, a madman, the victim of a fixed idea, yet no less 
fundamentally sane than the great saints from St. Paul (“I am not 
mad, most noble Festus!’’) to St. Francis. 


[Don Quixote] is a poet whose imagination clothes the most 
ordinary objects and occurrences in such vivid colours of illusion as 
compel belief. 


Cervantes poured himself into his creation in a torrent of 
sympathy and humour, and made of his hero the perennial symbol 
of dream-ridden humanity. 


[Don Quixote is] the idealist whose faith no disappointment 
can altogether destroy . . . Not even the necessary disillusion- 
ment of the close of [his] fantastic career . . . can quite take 
away the impression of boundless belief and hope, for Don Quixote 
but wakens from one dream to pass into another, the great dream 
of the Christian faith. 


This has been the standard or conventional interpretation of 
Don Quixote from the time of the romantics. They, indeed, made 
the picture less sunny and optimistic by stressing the element of 
disillusionment: all idealism, all efforts to better life and to right 
wrongs, are doomed to failure. But the reading of Don Quixote’s 
character is fundamentally the same. According to Byron, whom 
Sir Herbert quotes, Cervantes shows that 


his hero’s right, 
And still pursues the right : to curb the bad 
His only object, and—’gainst odds to fight 
His guerdon, ’tis his virtue makes him mad. 


It is the purpose of this article to suggest that a truer reading of 
the novel reveals that though Don Quixote may have the courage 
of the saint, he does not pursue the aims of the saint; that his 
conception of the right is distorted by wrong; that his moral error 
and not his virtue makes him mad. 

At the same time I shall venture to question the view that 
finds profound philosophical implications in Don Quixote, since 
this has come to reinforce with new weight the conception of the 
knight as a sublime madman with a right to be mad. Professor 

Vol. 220 C 
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Ameérico Castro argues! that Cervantes is preoccupied in nearly 
all his works with the problem of objective reality—whether 
sense perceptions are reliable or deceptive. “There is a crew of 
enchanters always about us [says Don Quixote to Sancho], who 
alter and disguise all our matters . . . Hence it is that this, which 
appears to you but a barber’s basin, appears to me Mambrino’s 
helmet, and to another will perhaps appear something else.’ 
(Part I, cap. 25.) Professor Castro associates Cervantes with those 
anti-scholastic thinkers of the Renaissance who, ‘beginning to 
attach importance to man’ (sic), made the human mind not the 
passive reflector but the moulder of reality. In Don Quixote 
Cervantes presents the germ of modern philosophical idealism. 
Just as truth in the last resort depends on a personal ‘point of 
view’, so for Professor Castro is Cervantes’ ethics a ‘system of 
autonomous morality’ dependent on conformity with ‘nature’— 
essentially one’s own nature, being true to oneself. Don Quixote 
follows the law of his own nature through ‘high and inscrutable 
motives’; his manner of life is legitimate for himself, and no one 
has the right to prevent him from following it. When Sampson 
Carrasco succeeds in defeating him he makes it impossible for 
him to go on living—Don Quixote has to die. The opposition 
between truth and error is harmonized into an ‘ineffable syn- 
thesis’, and the philosophical problem—What is truth? What is 
error?—thus enhances the novel’s artistic value. “The clear and 
obvious echoes of the problem remain vibrating in our minds, and 
we are offered scope for an infinite number of artistic and intell- 
ectual experiences.’ 

To view the theme of Don Quixote in terms of philosophical 
idealism may make the novel ‘infinitely’ suggestive, but it serves 
to confuse rather than to clarify the human issues at stake in that 
it raises them to a sphere of ‘inscrutability’. If, on the other hand, 
the novel is viewed purely ‘realistically’—if reality is what it is, 
and if human actions are seen to conform or go counter to reality 
because of motives which the actors conceive rightly or wrongly 
to be in their own interests—then the novel makes sense, and 
valuable sense. 

Professor Castro would not have Cervantes deny that the 
barber’s basin is a basin. This being so, the important point is 
surely why Don Quixote transforms it into a helmet. He is, of 


1 In El pensamiento de Cervantes, 1925. The relevant passages are on pp. 81-83, 88, 
124, 140-42, 331, 336, 357. 
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course, mad; but there is more to it than that, because not only 
he but also Master Nicholas, the priest, Don Fernando, Cardenio 
and their companions all swear that it is a helmet, until the owner 
who had claimed it as his basin does not know what to think. 
Others intervene to affirm that it is a basin, and the result is a 
general hurly-burly. (I, 45.) In other words, though it is Don 
Quixote who first introduces an element of confusion into human 
life, others make the confusion worse confounded. All through the 
novel there runs the interplay of Don Quixote’s self-delusion on 
the one hand and, on the other, the deliberate delusions practised 
upon him by others, with Sancho in between, now deluded, now 
himself deluding. Dorothea turns herself into the Princess Mico- 
micona, Sampson Carrasco into the Knight of the Mirrors; the 
duke turns his steward into the Countess Trifaldi, his lackey into 
Tosilos, etc. Sancho turns a country wench into Dulcinea (thus 
inverting the original transformation made by Don Quixote), 
only to be assured by the duchess that this was Dulcinea, and that 
he, thinking to deceive, was himself deceived. Knowledge of the 
truth, that is to say, does not depend solely upon the individual’s 
interpretation of reality but also, since he lives in society, upon 
the testimony of others. Not only the mad knight and the 
simple squire are perplexed. Nearly everyone who meets 
Don Quixote is perplexed by the contradiction between his 
words and his actions. The priest and Master Nicholas are 
perplexed by the duchess’s letter to Sancho’s wife—duchesses do 
not behave like that. Sane and intelligent people are deceived by 
the ‘magic head’. Yet everything has its explanation. 

What makes especially for perplexity and confusion is that 
sometimes the explanation is more difficult to accept than the 
contradiction itself, for one may be deceived by the very people 
one would think incapable of falsehood. There is some justifi- 
cation for Don Quixote’s belief in enchanters, for often the only 
alternative is to believe that a noble and honourable gentleman 
could descend to deceitfulness. ‘ “‘Afflict not yourselves, ladies,” 
cried Don Quixote; “this is neither deceit nor villainy ; or if it be, 
the duke is not to blame, but the wicked enchanters who perse- 
cute me...’ (II, 56.) ‘I see plainly the steward’s face is the 
same with that of the Dolorida [says Don Quixote on another 
occasion], and yet the steward is not the Dolorida; for that would 
imply a palpable contradiction. But this is no time to enter into 
these inquiries, which would involve us in an intricate labyrinth. 
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Believe me, friend, we ought earnestly to pray to Our Lord to 
deliver us from wicked wizards and enchanters.’ (II, 44.) 

Yet it zs deceit and not enchantment. Nearly everyone in the 
novel confuses reality by telling or acting lies. What are their 
motives? Sampson Carrasco, says Sancho, is ‘a candidate to be a 
bachelor at Salamanca; and such persons cannot lie, excepting 
when they have a mind to it, or when it turns to good account.’ 
(II, 33.) Of all these persons who cannot lie yet have a mind to it 
the duke and duchess are the most shameless. They are frankly 
intent on their own amusement, and have no scruples in enjoying 
themselves by mocking at the weaknesses of a madman and a 
simpleton. “The duke and duchess, satisfied with the sport .. . 
returned to the castle, with an intention of following up their jest, 
since nothing real could have afforded them so much pleasure.’ 
(II, 35.) In their eyes falsehood turns to good account; but ‘Cid 
Hamet says besides that, to his thinking, the mockers were as. 
mad as the mocked; and that the duke and duchess were within 
two fingers’ breadth of appearing to be mad, since they took so 
much pains to make a jest of two fools’. (II, 70.) 

The effect of their actions on Don Quixote and Sancho is to 
confirm the one in his delusions and the other in his conceit and 
ambition (though they also ultimately contribute to the purgation 
of both). That Don Quixote had never till then really been con- 
vinced in his heart of hearts that his interpretation of reality was 
the true one is shown by his reaction to the mock reception they 
accord him: ‘this was the first day that he was thoroughly con- 
vinced of his being a true knight-errant, and not an imaginary 
one, finding himself treated just as he had read knights-errant 
were in former times.’ (II, 31.) 

Sancho makes Don Quixote believe against the evidence of his 
eyes that the country wench is Dulcinea. His motive is the selfish 
one of saving himself from having to confess to a previous lie. 
Instead of feeling remorse for this cruel deception he enjoys the 
fun and is proud of his ingenuity. Later when he spins the fantastic 
story of what he saw on his ride through the heavens, he does so 
from conceit, in order to foster his new sense of importance by 
keeping in the centre of the picture. This latter lie places Sancho 
on a plane of folly similar to his master’s. Don Quixote reasonably, 
if slyly, retorts that if Sancho expects him to believe his story then 
Sancho must himself believe Don Quixote’s fantastic tale of what 
he saw in the Cave of Montesinos. 
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The motive of Master Nicholas and the others in affirming 
that the basin is a helmet is similar to the duke’s—they encourage 
Don Quixote in his delusions in order to enjoy the fun. Many 
other characters in both Parts do the same. But though tinged 
with the same ‘madness’ as the duke and duchess, Master Nicholas 
and the others are none the less of a higher moral stature. They 
find Don Quixote’s extravagances laughable, and they do laugh; 
but at the same time they all feel compassion for him, and their 
ultimate aim is to get him safely home in the hope of restoring 
him to sanity. They have a human sympathy and affection lacking 
in the duke and duchess, but their methods are misguided. They 
humour Don Quixote usually with the best intentions, but in so 
doing they also play with truth. It is useless to remove the cause 
of his madness by walling up his library if the madness itself is 
strengthened by the assurance that this is the work of inimical 
magicians. It is useless for the priest to deny to Don Quixote that 
the books of chivalry are true if he then proceeds to invent a 
kingdom of Micomicon and to instil in the knight the conviction 
that he is enchanted. Of this group of well-meaning deceivers 
Sampson Carrasco is the least estimable. He is a man of ‘good 
understanding’ but an ‘arch-wag’. He so delights in the folly of 
knight and squire that he deliberately encourages them (especi- 
ally Sancho) in their conceited opinion of themselves. His motive 
in urging them to sally forth again is well-intentioned; the 
expedient he devises for achieving his end is ingenious and 
promises success, none the less it is ridiculous and degrading. He 
himself enjoys his play-acting as an imaginary knight-errant, but 
at his first attempt he falls a victim to his own folly. He also 
defeats his own ends by making it still further difficult for both 
Don Quixote and Sancho to see the truth. ‘Come hither, Sancho, 
and behold what you must see but not believe.’ (II, 14.) For 
how is it possible that the defeated knight could be Carrasco? 
‘“Come,” replied Don Quixote, “‘let us reason a little upon this 
business: how can anyone imagine that the bachelor Sampson 
Carrasco should come knight-errant-wise, armed at all points to 
fight with me? Was I ever his enemy? Have I ever given him 
occasion to bear me a grudge?”’’ (II, 16.) Again the only ‘reason- 
able’ explanation is enchantment. Thanks to the behaviour of his 
fellow-men Don Quixote is confirmed in the belief that things are 
not what they seem. And the reader is again made to realize that 
there are more madmen than one. ‘Don Quixote is mad, and we 
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think ourselves wise [states Cecial to the discomfited Carrasco]. 
Now, pray, which is the greater madman, he who is so because he 
cannot help it, or he who is so on purpose?’ (II, 15.) 

The duke, the duchess and Carrasco are thus explicitly classed 
with Don Quixote as mad. The first three deliberately pervert 
truth, make things appear to be what they are not, in order to 
enjoy themselves at the expense of others. Why then does Don 
Quixote pervert truth by maintaining that a basin is a helmet, 
windmills giants, etc.? Because he wishes to attain to fame by 
becoming a hero—in theory at the expense of wrongdoers, in 
practise usually at the expense of the innocent. From his reading 
(and this is the evil of the books of chivalry: they do not testify 
to the truth) he has learned that heroism is something extravagant 
and fantastic. This initial perversion of truth leads to the next: 
he comes to see himself as other than he is in reality and acquires 
an immeasurable self-conceit: ‘I know who I am... and | 
know too that I am not only capable of being those I have 
mentioned, but all the twelve peers of France; yea, and the nine 
worthies ; since my exploits wiil far exceed all that they have 
jointly or separately achieved.’ (I, 5.) The other perversions of 
truth follow from this fantastic megalomania. Windmills must 
become giants, the basin Mambrino’s helmet, in order to contri- 
bute to his success and serve his glory. Nurtured in falsehood by his 
reading, overturning reality by his own arrogant ambition, he 
moves through a world of lies—lies perpetrated by others out of 
malice or selfishness, or with good or mixed intentions. 

It is perfectly true, of course, that he has a genuine ideal 
which, stated in the abstract, is noble, and that the tenacity with 
which he clings to the conception of his vocation in the face of all 
adversity is, as such, admirable. But the essential point is that a 
vainglorious conceit distorts the ideal and stultifies it in practice. 
All through the First Part Don Quixote, for all his fine qualities, 
is nothing less than a social menace. He attacks, injures and often 
nearly kills harmless travellers; he sets dangerous criminals free. 
When he proclaims his altruistic ideal and points to his chivalrous 
virtues as the justification for his manner of life, he debases his self- 
defence by revealing that his ultimate aim is to make himself a 
king or emperor (I, 50), and he immediately wrecks his whole 
case by violent attacks on a goatherd and on the men carrying 2 
statue of Our Lady in procession (I, 52). For his innate goodness 
to become the measure of his actions his ideal must be purged of 
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self. He must descend from the heights of his ‘sublime madness’ to 
a humble recognition of reality. In the Second Part he suffers and 
does not inflict suffering; his self-confidence declines into 
depression of spirits; his defence of his actions is freed from the 
taint of selfish ambition (II, 32), and is finally marked by humility 
when he sees the statues of the four saints (II, 58). His defeat 
advances the process of conversion : “every man is the maker of his 
own fortune. I have been so of mine, but not with all the prudence 
necessary; my presumption has accordingly cost me dear.’ (II, 
66.) 

His recovery of sanity on his death-bed is no mere con- 
ventional ending to satisfy the requirements of the literary satire— 
it is the logical culmination of a psychological and moral trans- 
formation that had begun in the first chapter of the Second Part 
when he had stated : ‘nor do I set myself up for a wise man, being 
really not so.’ Sanity, which is the awareness of truth, is necessarily 
linked in his case with moral repentance: ‘May my repentance 
and truth restore me to the esteem you once had for me.”! 
Carrasco, fearing that his craziness is taking some new turn, tells 
him to ‘leave idle stories’. Don Quixote replies that hitherto the 
stories have been true in the harm they have done him;? and he 
continues, ‘I feel, gentlemen, the quick approach of death. Let 
us be serious. In such circumstances as these a man must not jest 
with his soul.’ 

All this does not round off the opposition between truth and 
falsehood in the novel. Two characters, knowing that life is no 
jesting matter, had been serious with Don Quixote. Unlike others 
they neither mocked nor humoured him: they told him the plain 
truth. The manner in which they do so is instructive. The Canon 
of Toledo does not laugh, as others do, when told of Don Quixote’s 
exploits: he turns to him ‘with compassion’, treats him with 
courtesy and respect, and does what nobody else had yet done— 
seeing in him an intelligent man he argues reasonably against the 
books of chivalry, and urges him with kindness to be sensible and 
prudent : ‘Come, Sefior Don Quixote, have pity on yourself, and 
return to the bosom of discretion. Learn to make use of those 
great abilities Heaven has been pleased to bestow upon you, by 
employing that happy talent you are blessed with in some other 


* Il, 74. Jarvis, whose translation is the only one I have at hand, and from which I 
have quoted, here renders ‘truth’ by ‘sincerity’. It is important to be literal. 
* Verdaderos en mi dafio. Jarvis is again not literal. 
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kind of reading which may redound to the benefit of your con- 
science and to the increase of your honour.’ (I, 49.) In his reply 
Don Quixote appears at his most foolish. The duke’s ecclesiastic, 
on the other hand, stigmatized by Cervantes as a narrow-minded 
and intolerant man, addresses Don Quixote ‘with much choler’, 
ridiculing and insulting him. He gives the same advice as the 
Canon—‘And you, stupid wretch . . . return to your own house, 
breed up your children, if you have any, mind your affairs, and 
cease to ramble up and down the world, sucking the wind, and 
making all people laugh that know you or know you not’ (II, 31) 
—but the words in which it is framed and the manner in which 
it is offered make Don Quixote rise to noble dignity, make the 
madman, by contrast, relatively sane. 

To learn the truth depends as much upon the testimony and 
behaviour of others as upon one’s own judgement of oneself, but 
there are different ways of testifying to the truth—some are a 
mark of sanity and some are not. The mad, fantastic knight must 
not be reviled, mocked or even humoured; he must be treated 
with sympathy, courtesy and respect. Don Diego de Miranda is, 
like the Canon, an example of sanity. The man in the streets of 
Barcelona, who abuses Don Quixote and orders him to return 
home before he infects everybody else with his madness, parallels 
the folly of the duke’s ecclesiastic. When told that ‘virtue challenges 
respect, wherever it is found’, and when requested not to meddle 
where he is not called, he suddenly sees his own foolishness and 
determines never again to give advice, even when asked. (II, 62.) 

There is, I submit, no philosophical problem in Don Quixote. 
Truth is, indeed, difficult to discern (and not easy to impart), and 
life is an ‘intricate labyrinth’—‘God help us! [cries Don Quixote] 
this world is nothing but machinations and tricks quite opposite 
one to the other; I can do no more.’ (II, 29.) But the difficulty 
lies on the moral plane. It is produced by the arrogance, conceit, 
selfishness, frivolity, anger, rudeness, intolerance and meddle- 
someness of men, which so distort reality that ‘we ought earnestly 
to pray to Our Lord to deliver us from wicked wizards and 
enchanters’ —after first making certain that we are not ourselves 
jesting with our own souls. Good and evil form the warp and woof 
of human life; vain and foolish men have good in them that 
demands they be treated with sympathy and respect ; let us mind 
our own business, lest we too tumble down the slope of folly. 

This may well be consoling (to return to the point from which 
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we started) when the tragedy of reality weighs heavily, but it is 
not the consolation that was meant. Does the book really ‘renew 
our faith in humanity’? Don Quixote, as a human being, is so 
pathetic a figure that the very humour of the work is deeply 
tinged with irony. In the novel itself only those characters whole- 
heartedly delight in the comedy of Don Quixote’s career who are 
totally insensitive to the pathos of human folly: ‘ “Oh! sir,”’ cried 
Don Antonio, “God forgive you the injury you have done the 
whole world, in endeavouring to restore to his senses the most 
diverting madman in it. Do you not see, sir, that the benefit of his 
recovery will not counterbalance the pleasure his extravagances 
afford?”’’ (II, 65.) The novel seems to impress a not particularly 
comforting conclusion on us: that men, for a variety of selfish 
reasons, are all too prone to pervert truth and to jest with life— 
but (and this at least is comfort) there is a final reality not easy to 
trifle with or distort. 
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temptation to read into it things that are not there. Or 

rather, not so much things that are not there as that Cervantes, 
presumably, never wrote. This process has been going on since the 
time the book first appeared—1605 for Part I, 1615 for Part II, 
Géngora’s sonnet (No. 469 in Foulché-Delbosc’s edition) identifies 
Don Quixote with Spain, while in Quevedo’s humorous Last Will 
of D. Quixote there is an undercurrent of similar pessimistic trend. 
Later, this identification, or the joint symbolism of Don Quixote 
and of Sancho Panza, became a commonplace. The nineteenth 
century preferred an opposition between them of Idealism and 
Realism, without altogether dropping the reference to Spain. 
The critics are not entirely to blame for this rich crop of symbolic 
interpretation. Cervantes put himself so profoundly into Don 
Quijote that his readers are able to take out more than he, perhaps, 
knew he had put in. As to Cervantes himself, he was a mirror of 
the Spain of his day. 

There is an incident towards the very end of the last part of 
Don Quijote (it is in the last eighth, being Chapter LVIII of 
Part II) which lends itself very aptly to this type of symbolical 
exegesis, and, with due realization of the risks of this sort of 
criticism, we may venture to explore it for what it is worth. 

After Don Quixote and Sancho Panza leave the Duke and 
Duchess (where the mad knight’s extravagance has been humoured 
to the full by means of the large-scale deceits inflicted on him by 
the Duke’s household), they come across about a dozen farm- 
labourers sitting on a green meadow having a meal, by the side of 
some objects carefully covered by white sheets, which Don Quixote 
is curious to see. They turn out to be some coloured carved wood 
statues of four saints which the men are taking for the reredos of 
their village church. The four saints are: George, Martin, James 
the Greater and Paul. As each is uncovered, Don Quixote hails 
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them with these words: “This knight was one of the best knight- 
errants the divine militia ever had ; he was called Don St. George, 
and he was moreover a defender of maidens’—‘This knight also 
was one of the Christian adventurers, and I think he was more 
generous than brave, as you can see, Sancho, from the fact that he 
is dividing his cloak with the poor man, and is giving him half: 
and no doubt it must have been the winter then, for otherwise he 
would have given it him all, so charitable was he.’ (Sancho, to 
Don Quixote’s amusement, comments that, on the contrary, 
perhaps he knew the proverb which says ‘in giving one must 
be prudent’, anglice, ‘Charity begins at home’.) On seeing St. 
James, Don Quixote says : “This indeed was a knight, and of the 
squadrons of Christ: this one is called St. James Moorkiller ; 
one of the bravest saints and knights the world had and heaven 
now has.’ (The allusion is of course to St. James, whose shrine 
at Compostella had made him the patron of Spain and one of the 
seven champions.) Of St. Paul, whom the image represented 
falling ‘from his horse’, in his conversion: “This was the greatest 
enemy the Church of our Lord God had in his times, and the 
greatest defender she will ever have; a knight errant in his life 
and a saint indeed in his death, an indefatigable worker in the 
Lord’s vineyard, the doctor of the gentiles whom the heavens 
served as a school and Jesus Christ Himself as schoolmaster and 
teacher.’ After he has seen them all, Don Quixote makes the 
following statement: “Brothers, I regard it as a good omen to 
have seen what I have seen, because these saints and knights 
professed what I profess, that is, the exercise of arms; except that 
the difference there is between me and them is that they were 
saints and fought in a divine way, and I am a sinner and fight 
in a human way. They conquered heaven by the force of their 
arms, because heaven suffereth violence, and I, up to the present, 
know not what I conquer by the force of my travails, but if my 
Dulcinea were to be relieved of those she is suffering, my own 
fortune improving and my reason being restored, it might be that 
I would direct my steps along a path better than that I now 
follow.’ After which, Don Quixote and Sancho Panza continue 
their way discoursing of other things. The importance of these 
words of humility and insight for the development of Don Quixote 
needs no emphasis. 

One of the objections to some of the symbolic interpretations 
of Don Quijote is the frequency with which it is overlooked that 
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Cervantes made his character mad and kept him so till the last 
chapter, when he restores his reason to him on his deathbed, 
together with an act of repentance and the last sacraments, 
Cervantes began by intending (a) to amuse, and (6) to put an end 
to the craze for romances of chivalry. He did both, as I think we 
can reasonably conclude from the enormous circulation of the 
novel, immediately attained all over Spain and Spanish America, 
and, in translation, over a great part of western Europe, and from 
the fact that no more romances of chivalry were published, while 
the popularity of the moralizing, realist novels of roguery 
increased enormously at this period. If Don Quzote so potently 
stimulates the fantasy of those of its readers who approach it 
with an interest in its deeper meaning and in the psychological 
background that produced it and that likewise produces its 
continued popularity, it is because Cervantes put so much into it 
of what lay unconscious in his own mind. But if we are to embark 
on a dizzy voyage of interpretation through the unconscious, we 
must at least stick to what the text says; if a psychiatrist starts 
interpreting, not his patients’ dreams, but his own embroidery 
on them, the patient will get a raw deal. The illuminating but 
heady pursuit of psychological interpretation of an author, where 
it is applicable, must not remove us out of hearing of that author, 
who is solemnly declaring to the critic’s conscience : But this, what 
I wrote in the book, is my dream, you must not depart from it. 
That Don Quijote is a quasi-dream is, I think, evident in the fact 
that native Spanish criticism for generations has seen in it a 
symbol of the national soul. Probably in the whole of literature 
there is no better example of a book in which the imagination 
of its author can be said to have run away with him. Of modern 
critics, none has more profoundly understood this symbolic 
quality than Unamuno, though he did not always fully appreciate 
the significance of all that he perceived. 

The fundamental condition of this novel then is that its hero 
was mad, that all his adventures flow from that fact, in Part I, 
mainly by way of his own delusion, acting by itself, in Part II, 
mainly by way of the deceptions practised, for varying motives, 
upon him by others. Part and parcel of this condition is that at the 
very end of the book he recovers his sanity, recants, and makes a 
good death. The substance of his last words is an affirmation of 
common sense and of Christian values. Interpretations that see in 
Don Quixote 4 symbol of the ideal urges and values and in 
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Sancho Panza of the realism of the Spanish race, overlook this 
fundamental fact. Comparisons between Don Quixote and the 
great heroes of that race, like the Cid, St. Teresa, Bolivar, and so 
forth, either ignore it, or imply that they too were lunatics. 
Cervantes, we know, was interested in insanity. His ‘exemplary 
novel’, El licenciado Vidriera, is a classical case of schizophrenia, A 
precise diagnosis of Don Quixote’s sanity is not to the point here, 
but a few general observations may enable us to appreciate the 
incident of the Holy Images. Don Quixote is a man whose ideal 
has proved unrealizable, unattainable within the circumstances 
of his life. His extravagance consists in the power of his imagina- 
tion to bring into realization in its own way, by its own delusions, 
the ideal that soars too far above the reality of life. 

The whole end and secret of life for a poetic temperament is, 
first, to obtain, as it were, the ideal in isolation out of the impure 
solution of the self as experienced in the complete conditions of 
daily living, and, further, to fuse that isolated ideal back into 
reality into one whole, and, lastly, to cleave to that whole, with 
the self, purified of all that is not the ideal, and to unite it thereto, 
identifying it with the unity that has been discovered and made. 
It is a twofold process : first to disengage the ideal from the impure, 
and last to disengage the self from the impure, but the process 
must not take place entirely within the self, as a solely imaginative 
performance; there must be an intermediary stage in which 
contact with outward reality is achieved, when the ideal is seen as 
something one, in some sort, with transcendent reality. This, I 
think, is a psychic law. It is what happens in falling in love. 
Something like it happens in a mild way in literary or artistic 
creation. It is also what happens in religious purification. The fact 
that it is a law of psychic development does not of course confer 
infallibility or objective rightness upon the material on which, 
in any given case, it may be operating. To err also is human. 

Spanish culture is generally conceived by foreigners and 
sometimes by Spaniards themselves as the expression of a passion- 
ate attachment to and feeling for external reality. Without 
delaying to argue the point here, I want to suggest that the 
reverse is the case. The elements of realism in Spanish culture, like 
the emphasis of its expression, point rather to a tenuous connexion 
with reality of the Spanish collective philosophy. The rage for 
chivalrous idealism in the sixteenth century, the love of pastoral 
dream in poetry and novel, the quality, for individual instance, 
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of Géngora’s poetic imagination, the interpretations of Spain 
and her people given us by a foreigner in their midst like El Greco, 
and the alarming way in which the conquistador right hand 
knew not what the apostolic left was doing in the colonization of 
America, are so many symptoms and indications of this profound 
unrealism in the Spanish soul. Only, surely, in a writer like 
Cervantes or a painter like Velazquez, does this tenuity of contact 
with the real grow stronger, the emphasis in statement diminish, 
and the conflict between too great an ideal and too much imagina- 
tion and too little practical sense and awareness of reality schooled 
perhaps, as in the case of Cervantes, by troubles and trials, 
or in the case of Velazquez, by a superb intuition into the inherent 
tragedy of human life reflected in a decadent court and the pathos 
of a collection of dwarfs and imbeciles, work through to a beautiful 
balance. At the end of his life, Cervantes assembles all the ele- 
ments of his literary genius, and gives us Don Quiyote. Velazquez, 
as well as a parallel contemplation of the world of reality, gives us 
also the supreme symbol of humanity’s redemption in the 
Crucifixion de San Placido. They both bring us to the feet of 
Christ. 

The first part of Don Quijote gives us this conflict at its most 
acute. Don Quixote possesses, in his imagination, a magic with 
which to subdue the outer world to his inward but deluded truth. 
It is a magic, not black, but only dubiously white. It at least 
produces the ideal in isolation. In the second part, the heartless 
fooling of Don Quixote to the top of his bent by the Duke's 
household does something to separate Don Quixote from the 
impurity of self. It is a human solution to inflated ambition: 
human in its cruelty and in its inability to provide a real objectifica- 
tion ; a solution in that it demonstrates the inflation. But it is the 
contact with the Holy Images immediately afterwards which 
releases the healing confession of sin, and objectifies the ideal 
into something the spirit can worthily adhere to. 

We may surmise that there was much of Cervantes himself in 
Don Quixote and in Sancho Panza. Sancho is by way of being 
the ‘inferior function’ of Don Quixote. He is not a symbol inde- 
- pendent of his master, nor just a foil. He is himself a psychology, 
and a complement to that of Don Quixote. He has often been 
seen as complementary to Don Quixote, but only in a derogatory 
sense—he is coarse practicality and fit only to be overcome. 
In actual fact he is not so practical. In terms of Jungian psychology 
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he is, as I have said, Don Quixote’s inferior function (just as 
Dulcinea and Teresa can be seen as anima figures), that is to say, 
he is and has that which Don Quixote unwittingly refuses to be 
and to have. They are two characters but one personality. This is a 
profound intuition on the part of Cervantes. Something there is 
in the view (very early developed, as we have seen) that the 
book is a symbol of Spain, and if this can be accepted, as it has 
been, so wholeheartedly by Spaniards, it suggests that the alleged 
‘realist? quality of Spanish psychology is, as I have proposed, 
illusory. It is present only in embryo form, as the least developed 
and most unaware of the sum of potentialities in the national 
culture. Sancho Panza requires to be brought to life within the 
total personality of Quixote-Panza. As a separate figure in the 
novel, he sees reality unshadowed by the ideal. But in this opposing 
attitude he, too, is a loser, until he gradually learns that there is a 
mental world beyond primary experience, and the two characters 
are able mutually to absorb each other. 

Cervantes, like Dostoievsky, has a morbid interest in insanity 
and the picaresque. That is to say, in humanity, not so much 
at its worst, for the madman and the criminal are not that, 
but humanity at something pathetic rather than tragic; humanity 
at its greatest and most unconscious distance from Redemption. 
Cervantes, unlike Dostoievsky, knows that his subject is pathos 
and not tragedy. His faith is clear, his world retains in their 
plenitude the values of Christianity. Cervantes himself is protected 
by his own temperament and moves confidently in a psychic 
fluid (that can be thought of as almost a charisma of grace), 
of irony and gentleness, in which Rinconete and” Cortadillo, 
Don Quixote and Sancho Panza, are completely understood by 
their creator, as we, in our turn, have the complete confidence 
of being understood by the God Who creates, redeems and 
sanctifies us. The one engenders the other, the literary creator’s 
attitude to humanity summed up in his imaginary characters is 
made possible only by the perspective of infinity that in his own 
spirit faith makes visible, hope maintains clear and charity brings 
nearer. It is indeed this perspective of mfinity that the Baroque 
in all its manifestations was at such pains to preserve. Raskolnikoff 
is put out of focus by the Romantic machinery of his author and 
the ambiguity of his author’s faith, but in a large view he and 
Don Quixote bring home the same lesson (unlike Hamlet) of the 
redemptive value of human suffering when united, as it can be, 
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as Velazquez, for example, shows us by his Crucifixion, with 
that Passion which is the source of all Redemption. 

Cervantes in his own life suffered much. Life to him came as an 
urge to literary achievement, and his whole life was not only a 
thwarting of this ambition in its physical circumstances, but in 
the far more painful fact that most of what he wrote was a failure. 
It was only when his sufferings and the wisdom which a singularly 
sweet nature (marred unconsciously by his occasional lapse into 
acceptance of the hardness of the picaresque) distilled from them 
enabled him, in writing Don Quote, to write himself, that he 
instantly achieved his life’s ambition. Cervantes too, we may 
guess, struggled with an inward ideal (the pastoral of the Galatea, 
the unsuccessful attempt at harmonies in the Persiles y Sigtsmunda) 
which would not or could not transfer themselves to the harsh 
outer realities of his life (the plays of the Algiers captivity, the 
picaresque of some of the exemplary novels)—yet occasionally 
an anticipation is found: the singular grace and rhythm of the 
otherwise entirely conventional Gitanilla, the glow of an infinite 
understanding in Rinconete y Cortadillo. 

A moment’s consideration of dates will help us here: the 
first part of Don Quijote came out in 1605, the second at the end of 
1615; 1t was written during 1614, and probably completed by 
the end of that year. He interrupted it at some point earlier than 
25 September to write a poem to St. Teresa for the festivities of 
the beatification.! He died in 1616. As he grew older, Cervantes 
grew more religious. Not that he had ever been irreligious. That 
point of view has nothing to commend it, certainly not the facts 
(his record at Algiers, the earnestness of his pleas for the release of 
captives for the sake of preserving their faith, the complete 
sincerity and reality of the development and end of Don Quixote 
that we are now discussing are but a few random reflexions that 
support the view of Cervantes’ essential and undeviating Catholic- 
ism). Perhaps it would be more accurate to say he took more 
trouble over religion. 


1 The conjecture is Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s. I find it confirmed by the fact that one of 
the lines of the poem (a halting giece of verse to be sure), repeats the words we have 
already met above in Don Quixote’s speech on St. Paul: » siendo tu maestro, [Dios] te 
levanta al cielo, que setiala por tu escuela (and [God] being your teacher, raises thee to 
heaven which he assigns to thee as thy school). The original of the words quoted earlier 
in the text from Don Quijote are: 2 quien sirvieron de escuelas los cielos y de catedrdtico y 
maestre que le ensefiase el mismo Fesucristo. Perhaps the two passages were composed during 
the same period, between the end of July and the middle of September; Sancho’s 
letter in Chapter XXXVI is dated July 2dth, 1614, the festivities for St. Teresa’s 
beatification were presumably on her (then) feast, September 25th. 
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Cervantes had a sister who, in their youth (1565), had entered 
the Carmel at Alcala. In 1613, Cervantes visited this university 
town not far from Madrid. None of the biographers of Cervantes 
appear to connect the two facts, but it seems obvious that his 
object in going to Alcala was to visit this sister, then Sub-Prioress 
(she had been twice Prioress, and was so a third time after 
Cervantes’ death) and one may surmise that she had something 
to do with Cervantes’ growing piety, perhaps with the canctén, 
just referred to, to St. Teresa, perhaps with the choice of name 
which, very late in the book, he gives to Sancho’s wife, Teresa, 
surely with his becoming a Franciscan tertiary that same year, in 
Alcala itself. As early as 1609, he had joined a confraternity of the 
Blessed Sacrament, in Madrid, and his wife and other relatives 
had likewise become tertiaries at about that time. However this 
may be, in Cervantes, as in Don Quixote, his creation, the 
moment of greatest fulfilment of his life coincided with a practical 
realization of the condition and needs of his soul. 

To return at last to the Holy Images. We may ask: why does 
Don Quixote achieve this decisive moment of clear insight into 
his state of mind and soul at the sight of the images of these four 
saints? Decisive, because, as Unamuno! observes, from then on 
he ceases to invoke magical enchantments as the cause of his 
misadventures, and, albeit tinged with melancholy, his con- 
versation with Sancho Panza marks the beginning of a return 
to sanity. 

First, all four saints are knights (St. Paul is certainly a difficulty 
but the main point is that Don Quixote at any rate considered 
him one), and they represent four widely separated types of 
activity, though to assimilate them to the four fundamental 
types of psychological activity in a Jungian sense might be 
pressing the point too far; they certainly constitute a quaternity 
which the investigations into symbology made by Jung have 
shown to be so important. Next, they are all swordbearers. Here, 
of course, St. Paul, by tradition, carries the outward symbol of 
later knighthood that goes some way to justifying Don Quixote 
in claiming him as a brother knight. St. George wields the sword 


‘In his incomparable Vida de Don Quijote y Sancho, but not in the chapter corres- 
ponding to this chapter of Cervantes Quijote, but in the one following. In the one 
corresponding to the passage we are at present studying, Unamuno, though seeing its 
immense significance goes on at once to connect it with Don Quixote’s conjectural 
childhood. A fact of great interest and importance for the study of Unamuno’s own 
psychology, but irrelevant (as his remarks often are) to Don Quixote himself. 
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in defence of a damsel in distress from the dragon, a fundamental 
and plain definition of Christian knighthood at its simplest. St. 
Martin wields his sword in an act of charity, a wider field. With 
St. James we come to the defence by the sword not merely of 
Spain but of the whole of Christendom from an enemy to whom 
not Spain only, but all Christendom, would otherwise have 
succumbed. With St. Paul, the universal Apostle, we reach a 
plane not only infinitely wider but infinitely higher also: for 
St. Paul holds his sword as the symbol of the Word of God ‘living 
and effectual, more piercing than any two-edged sword, and 
reaching unto the division of soul and spirit, of the joints also and 
the marrow, and is a discerner of the thoughts and intents of the 
heart’. In the charity of St. Martin, and in the sublime symbol 
of Christ given us by St. Paul, we have further actual division 
by the sword. 

Cervantes in Don Quixote teaches us that in the conflict 
between the inward ideal unpurged of self and the outward 
reality of life there is a deadly split, and that inasmuch as we 
advance beyond this to the purging of the ideal from self there is 
a further division, but lifegiving, which is the way to union with 
final reality in which acceptance of present reality becomes easy. 
Suffering taught both author and hero this. A contact with the 
holy was yet needed to precipitate it and make it conscious. 
Cervantes’ growing piety (the Blessed Sacrament confraternity, 
the Third Order, his contact with Carmel) preceded the final 
chapters of the Second Part of Don Quuyote in which this lesson 
is expounded. Within the parable itself, the teacher places a 
similar process ; the symbols, psychological and theological, of the 
four Holy Images preceded Don Quixote’s own awakening to 
the fulness of reality and his happy death. Cervantes reaped his 
reward ; his own death was as Christian an end as that of his hero. 
In all the annals of literature, it would be difficult to find dying 
words more good-humoured, more finely balanced, more utterly 
resigned to the will of God, and more humble than the Prologue 
and the dedication of Persiles y Sigismunda, written, the one about a 
month before his death, and the other four days before. From the 
first come these words: ‘. . . but all times are not alike; a time 
will come, perhaps, when joining up this broken thread I may say 
what here I am unable, and what I know would be befitting. 
Adieu, jests; adieu wit; adieu, my cheerful friends, for I am 


1 Hebrews iv, 12. 
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quickly dying, and I long to see you soon, happy in the next life.’ 
And from the Dedication to the Count of Lemos: “Those old 
verses that were so famous in their time, beginning: “My foot 
already in the stirrup”, come more apt than I could wish in this 
my epistle, for almost with the same words I can begin it, saying: 


‘““My foot already in the stirrup, 
In the anguish of death, 
Great Lord, I write you this.”’ 


Yesterday I was given Extreme Unction and today I write this: 
the time is short, the anguish increases, hope decreases, and with 
all this the desire I have for life carries me on, and I would like 
to assign it a limit at least till I had kissed Your Excellency’s feet 
... I still have in my mind certain remnants and ideas for the 
Semanas del jardin and the famous Bernardo : if happily, for my good 
fortune, yet it would be more a miracle than fortune, heaven 
should grant me life, you will see them, and, with them, the end 
of the Galatea, which Your Excellency is beginning to like, and, 
with these works, the continuation of my desire. God keep Your 
Excellency, as only He can. Madrid, 19 April, 1616.’ The priest in 
whose house he lodged, and who was one of his executors, attended 
him. He was professed in the Third Order of which he had, as 
we have seen already, taken the habit, and was buried by his 
fellow members according to the rule, that is, clothed in the habit 
and with his face uncovered. 














POETRY AND 
METAPHYSICS 


By J. M. CAMERON 


poet from the just city. Today, empiricists and positivists of 
various kinds tell us that most of what was, until recently, 
considered to be the proper language of philosophy is really a 
kind of poetry, having no relation to reality, to be valued for its 
possibly beneficial effects upon the central nervous system, 
Plainly, whether the songs of the poets distract us from the pursuit 
of metaphysics and of virtue, or whether the language of meta- 
physics is really a kind of incantatory poetry, poetry and meta- 
physics exist together in a more than side-by-side fashion. It 
may be useful, both to the literary critic and to the philosopher, 
to examine some of the relations between them. 
Two celebrated passages of literary criticism may serve as a 
starting-point for an examination of the problem. 
First, an extract from Wordsworth’s Preface to the 1801 Edition 
of Lyrical Ballads: 


T= greatest of the pagan philosophers wanted to banish the 


. . a multitude of causes, unknown to former times, are now 
acting with a combined force to blunt the discriminating powers of 
the mind, and unfitting it for all voluntary exertion to reduce it toa 
state of almost savage torpor. The most effective of these causes 
are the great national events which are daily taking place, and the 
increasing accumulation of men in cities, where the uniformity of 
their occupations produces a craving for extraordinary incident, 
which the rapid communication of intelligence hourly gratifies. 
To this tendency of life and manners the literature and theatrical 
exhibitions of the country have conformed themselves. . . . When I 
think upon this degrading thirst after outrageous stimulation, I am 
almost ashamed to have spoken of the feeble effort with which I 
have endeavoured to counteract it; and, reflecting upon the 
magnitude of the general evil, I should be oppressed with no 
dishonourable melancholy, had I not a deep impression of certain 
inherent and indestructible qualities of the human mind, and likewise of 
certain powers in the great and permanent objects that act upon it, which 
are equally inherent and indestructible. . . . (My italics.) 
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Then, two extracts from Mr. T. S. Eliot’s influential essay on 
Shakespeare and the Stowcism of Seneca (1927) ; first : 


We say, in a vague way, that Shakespeare, or Dante, or Lucretius, 
is a poet who thinks, and that Swinburne is a poet who does not 
think, even that Tennyson is a poet who does not think. But what we 
really mean is not a difference in quality of thought, but a difference 
in quality of emotion. The poet who ‘thinks’ is merely the poet 
who can express the emotional equivalent of thought. But he is 
not necessarily interested in the thought itself. 


And : 


The great poet, in writing himself, writes his time. Thus Dante, 
hardly knowing it, became the voice of the thirteenth century; 
Shakespeare, hardly knowing it, became the representative of the 
end of the sixteenth century, of a turning point in history. But you 
can hardly say that Dante believed, or did not believe, the Thomist 
philosophy ; you can hardly say that Shakespeare believed, or did 
not believe, the mixed and muddled scepticism of the Renaissance. 
If Shakespeare had written according to a better philosophy, he 
would have written worse poetry ; it was his business to express the 
greatest emotional intensity of his time, based on whatever his 
time happened to think. Poetry is not a substitute for philosophy 
or theology or religion; it has its own function. But as this function 
is not intellectual but emotional, it cannot be defined adequately 
in intellectual terms. We can say that it provides ‘consolation’ : 
strange consolation, which is provided equally by writers so 
different as Dante and Shakespeare. 





II 


In primitive societies, and in most civilized societies at the 
level of popular culture, the words used are not only apt for the 
purposes of communication: they also have ‘poetic’ qualities, 
which are not added to the words, as jam is put on bread, but are 
inseparable from their aptness for the purposes of communication. 
The following examples, all of them heard by the writer in the 
mouths of elderly and barely literate people in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire in recent years, will serve to make the point: dark, 
for blind ; wick as a ferret (the description is of a child—wick means 
quick, lively); straight as a rush (an old lady is speaking of her 
husband as a youth). There is no self-consciousness here, no 
concern with ‘aesthetic values’; and equally there is none of that 
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reliance upon the stale metaphor and the worn-out simile which 
leads us to pilot the ship of state, be crushed beneath the Fascist 
jackboot, or cut our way through the web of Muscovite intrigue, 
The more sophisticated use of language draws its vigour from 
language used at the popular level, so long as sophisticated 
and popular culture are organically connected one with the other, 
as they are in the period of Dante, or of Shakespeare and of the 
Authorized Version of the Bible, or of Bunyan. There are perilous 
moments in the history of culture when the connexion is almost 
broken, when, as in the English eighteenth century, the writer 
begins to feed excessively on the literature of the past; and in 
consequence the writing is brittle and overburdened with echoes, 
Such moments have been rare, possibly because civilization has so 
frequently collapsed, an expedient that always leads to a revival 
of vigorous language; sophisticated culture disappears, to revive 
only after a winter sleep, like the period of hibernation we call 
the European Dark Ages, out of which the Romance languages 
and literatures came. The point, to be discussed more fully later, 
is that the poetic use of language presupposes a special relationship 
between persons and what is other than themselves, a relationship 
which compels the use of language in connexion with work, play, 
and religion, and which is consequently most fully exemplified 
in the language of unsophisticated people. 

Now, the use of words in imaginative literature has more than 
formal aesthetic significance. The poet speaks of ‘the Love that 
moves the sun and the other stars’, shows us ambition and lust, 
pride going before a fall and the fall of pride, ‘Expatiates free 
o’er all this scene of man’—in short, treats of everything from the 
fall of Lucifer and the captivity of Prometheus to the Idiot Boy 
and the Countess of Burlington Cutting Paper. Since words are , 
signs and symbols, poetry always reaches beyond itself; and the 
most important poetry, Blake’s Songs of Innocence and Experience, 
for instance, goes beyond itself in a special way, as Beethoven’s 
posthumous Quartets may be said to go beyond music, making us 
aware of the incommunicable, of that which lies beyond all 
possible orders of concepts, all images, all definitions; and in 
this way our capacities of feeling and intuition are enlarged. 
(Incidentally, this is why the reading of poetry is a useful exercise 
for professional philosophers; it helps to keep them free of their 
occupational disease, ‘the fallacy of misplaced concreteness, 
the hypostatizing of the concept.) In this respect sophisticated 
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culture passes beyond popular culture and justifies (perhaps) 
the immense material burdens the development and preservation 
of sophisticated culture have hitherto imposed upon those who 
have had no share in it. 

In the passage by Wordsworth quoted above I think we can 
find the implication that poetry of some degree of importance is 
sustained by ‘a deep impression of certain indestructible qualities 
of the human mind, and likewise of certain powers in the great 
and permanent objects that act upon it’. Translated into my own 
terms this would mean: The human mind is capable of knowing 
an independently existing reality, and of knowing and, within 
limits, defining certain of its characteristics; that is, the human 
mind is not restricted to acquaintance with and to the ordering of 
phenomena, in the Kantian and post-Kantian sense of the term. 

Mr. Eliot, on the contrary, appears to argue that important 
poetry may be written from absolutely any philosophical stand- 
point; the only desideratum is that the poet should attend to 
‘his business’: ‘to express the greatest emotional intensity of his 
time, based on whatever his time [happens] to think’. 

Up to a point Mr. Eliot is certainly right. The poet (equally, 
any other imaginative writer) is not a great thinker, a ‘sage’ ; his 
business is not to improve our morals or to bring about desirable 
political changes, to convict us of sin or to impart counsels of 
prudence. Of course, he may be concerned with all these things, 
even concerned above all with these things, as perhaps Milton 
and Shelley were at times ; and incidentally he may perform any or 
all of these functions; but what he offers us is a created thing, 
capable of stimulating in us an experience of catharsis (and other 
kinds of experience) which may vary greatly in degree, from 
Macbeth to The Deserted Village, from The Wife of Usher’s Well to 
Danny Deever. So far Mr. Eliot is right. Again, if I understand his 
arrument from the examples of Dante and Shakespeare, it amounts 
to something like this. In a period with a (relatively) unified 
culture, including a coherent view of metaphysics (the situation 
of Dante), and in a period in which culture is beginning to 
disintegrate and metaphysics to become incoherent (the situation 
of Shakespeare), the truth or otherwise of the philosophy the 
poet professes, entertains, or takes for granted does not affect 
the quality of his work. There is no correlation between the 
quality of intellectual activity in philosophical thinking and the 
quality of that activity which is the writing of poetry. This, too, 
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seems to be true. But while Mr. Eliot’s view holds good of the 
periods of Dante and Shakespeare, and of other periods, I am not 
sure that it holds good of a period like our own, a period of what 
Ortega y Gasset expressively calls unculture: 1 would add that, 
included in unculture, there is much unphilosophy. It may be that 
in the end Wordsworth’s view is sound, though any attempt to 
apply it in a pedantic fashion within limited periods would have 
absurd results. I believe that in the end it is sound; not that false 
philosophies in the mind of the poet are incompatible with his 
writing important poetry, for in any sophisticated culture there is 
an abundance of silly philosophies that may flourish without 
doing much damage to the arts; but rather that, when the whole 
of culture is filled with a radically false philosophical outlook, 
then the popular culture which is the ground of the sophisticated 
culture loses its power to create that poetry which is ancillary to 
work, play, and religion, and as a result the arts decay and even 
the work of material civilization is put in peril. 


Ill 


The position I wish to defend is that scepticism as to the 
possibility of the mind’s having the power to know reality, and 
the consequent ‘refusal’ of metaphysics which characterizes 
academic philosophy today, and which infects the intellectual 
life even of those who are quite ignorant of academic philosophy, 
are in the long run incompatible with high achievement in 
culture, and, in particular, with high achievement in imaginative 
literature. Mr. I. A. Richards, for example, writes that ‘we 
continually talk as though things possess qualities, when what we 
ought to say is that they cause effects in us of one kind or another’, 
and, so far as I can understand it, his most influential critical 
work (represented by Science and Poetry and The Principles of 
Literary Criticism) seems to rest upon this epistemological assump- 
tion. In The Abolition of Man Mr. C. S. Lewis has shown that this 
doctrine has seeped down into the text-books used in secondary 
schools. I suppose a majority of the educated classes in western 
Europe accepts this doctrine or something like it without much 
reflection. It may be that most are too timid or too confused to put 
it with Mr. Richards’s plainness, though they may find it so 
obvious as not to be worth saying. At least, this scepticism is 
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dominant, rather as a mood than as a reasoned conclusion, in our 
culture; it is no longer a private conclusion of sophisticated 
persons, as in the days of Hume; anyone who is engaged, as the 
present writer is, in adult education, knows that many students 
of philosophy and the arts who are quite innocent of sophistication 
and who have received at most a secondary education up to the 
age of sixteen, take it as a matter of course that, at least in morals 
and aesthetics, truth and objectivity are unattainable; and 
for the most part they refuse’ to be dislodged from this position by 
any dialectical reductio ad absurdum. (This last point suggests that 
their scepticism has deeper sources in the personality than one is 
inclined to suspect; in this it resembles the equally widespread 
anti-Semitism, which is absolutely unaffected by purely rational 
refutations of this or that extravagance of anti-Semitic folk-lore.) 
The entire population has come to be influenced in some degree 
by this refusal of metaphysics. For more than two centuries now, 
the prestige of the natural sciences vis-a-vis metaphysics and 
ethics has been such as to suggest to a greater and greater pro- 
portion of each succeeding generation that propositions incapable 
of being verified in sense experience are on that account fictional 
and even meaningless. For most people the world of the natural 
sciences still keeps its firm outlines; they have not yet discovered 
that this, too, is marked down for destruction. 

Poetry is communication. Communication presupposes what 
Martin Buber would call an J: Thou situation, a relation between 
two persons whose reality cannot be questioned. If in our knowing 
we cannot pass beyond ‘effects’, our thinking and feeling can have 
no valid reference to whatever lies beyond them. We live, in 
aesthetic as in other experience, in the island universe of our own 
feelings. 


We think of the key, each in his prison 
Thinking of the key, each confirms a prison. 


If our thinking and feeling cannot make a valid reference to what 
lies beyond them, then the importance of the subject-matter of 
poetry cannot be so great as was once supposed. We cannot say 
that the poet is speaking only of his own feelings without suggesting 
that, since they are only his own feelings, they are unimportant ; 
and so, much, if not all, of the literature of the past is supposed to 
have been in some way ‘debunked’, emptied of significance. More, 
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a doctrine which destroys the wholeness of reality also destroys 
the wholeness of experience, or at least makes any wholeness the 
subject’s experience may have arbitrary; so that any wholeness 
my experience may have cannot correspond with the wholeness 
of your experience; both are, so to speak, fortuitous aggregates 
of psychic events. But poetry, since it is nothing if it is not com- 
munication, presupposes an objective reality within which writer 
and reader, speaker and audience, are situated. This objective 
reality is not simple : it has many levels, ranging (looked at from 
the side of the subject) from sensuous experience, through 
rational thinking and moral and aesthetic experience, to mystical 
contemplation. For our experience to have weight and significance, 
it must be experience of that which is not limited by the experience 
but transcends it. The levels of experience must have levels of 
transcendent reality corresponding to them. Without an assurance 
that value implies existence, not only and not primarily individual 
preference, the word must lose its power. In this context I am not 
arguing that, philosophically speaking, the subjectivism which 
leads to the refusal of metaphysics is false; for all that it matters 
in the present context, subjectivism may be a conclusion to which 
we are driven; I am simply concerned to show that it is not in the 
long run compatible with the production of important poetry. 


IV 


Earlier I contrasted the situation of culture within which 
Dante and Shakespeare found themselves with our own situation, 
_ one, in the phrase of Ortega y Gasset, of unculture. The distinction 
_ between Shakespeare’s situation and our own may be described 
_ as a distinction between a culture in a state of relative dis- 
_ integration and one in a state of disintegration so extreme that it 
begins to approach absolute incoherence and to deny the possibility 
_ of genuine communication. 

In Measure for Measure two of the issues discussed, not philo- 
sophically or on their merits, but as they are caught up into the 
dramatic conflict, are the destiny of the soul and the validity of 
virginity and chastity as moral ideals. We know that on the latter 
question there was a deep division of belief in the Europe of the 
time, a division caused by the collapse of the mediaeval culture 
which had given these ideals a high place. Many today would 
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consider this an unreal or an unimportant issue: but all those 
capable of an effort of the historical imagination can appreciate 
what it meant for the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Now, 
the issue was intelligible to both parties. Those who defended 
the place of the religious life in Christendom, and the reformers 
who believed it had no place, did not inhabit distinct and separate 
universes of thought. Even though they disagreed about this or 
that local feature of the universe (as, indeed, might both Catholics 
and reformers amongst themselves), still, they lived within the 
same universe. This is why the issue could be caught up into the 
poetic drama and assimilated to its substance in an unforced and 
communicable way. Contrast this with, say, Mr. Eliot’s The 
Family Reunion. It would be agreed that this play, by no 
means a success, deserves to be taken seriously as poetic drama, 
more seriously than a piece of clever journalism such as The 
Ascent of F6. But how many, even among those who praise it, are 
exposed to the fullness of its meaning? It is a contemporary play 
and thus does not prompt in us an effort of the historical imagina- 
tion. Certainly, few inhabit its universe, and perhaps not many 
more come within hailing distance of it; and even among those 
who believe themselves to be within hailing distance of it, many 
are become so accustomed to depreciate its fundamental concepts 
of guilt and atonement by reason of their being reduced to pieces 
of psycho-analytical stage machinery, that they may be three- 
quarters deaf to the play. Communication has begun to break 
down. 

It must again be emphasized that my contention is that the 
present degree of cultural disintegration is ‘in the end’ or ‘in the 
long run’ fatal to high achievement in imaginative writing. 
Immediately, the writer may find the disintegration of culture, 
the tension brought about by a partial breakdown of communica- 
tion, immensely stimulating. The entire history of the novel, the 
most remarkable literary achievement of the post-Renaissance 
culture, is correlative with the disintegration of culture and or- 
ganically connected with it. The true novel appears when life 
begins to be experienced as problematical, when the pace of 
social and intellectual change quickens and life can no longer be 
expressed artistically as repetition, the performance of an estab- 
lished cycle. At first, the novelist relates the behaviour of his 
characters to the traditional moral standards; they are endowed 
with freedom of choice and their development is seen against a 
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relatively unchanging moral and intellectual background. 
Hume may have sapped the foundations; but the novelist still 
lives within the world of Samuel Johnson. During the nineteenth 
century,the situation begins to change. Stendhal, Tolstoy, Flaubert, 
still in part relate their characters to the traditional moral 
standards ; but the characters are beginning to suffer from cosmic 
loneliness, the barriers to communication between soul and soul 
are rising fast. Not only is the development of character problem- 
atical; life itself, long thought to be problematical but not felt 
to be such, is now rendered problematical in terms of feeling. 

The next leap forward in the art of the novel is that of Proust; 
and Proust inhabits a solipsist world in which characters no 
longer have substantial existence; even so substantial-seeming a 
character as Charlus is really a monstrous private fantasy, a 
modification, like most of the other characters, of the consciousness 
of the ‘I’. Proust assumes, with a vengeance, the impossibility of 
communication, above ‘all, where communication is most pierc- 
ingly important, in the life of the affections. But it is interesting 
to note that Proust’s solipsism is not total, and that in some 
respects he retains the possibility of communication and of 
judgements of value having a reference beyond themselves, 
The discordant (intellectually, not aesthetically) element in his 
work is represented by the Grandmother and, on a more trivial 
level, by Francoise. They are a kind of chorus, summoning up 
the past with its moral and intellectual standards ; their existence 
is an implicit condemnation of the light, the foolish, and the 
vicious. We should never know, without their presence, that the 
Guermantes, the Verdurins, and the other creatures of the 
author’s fantasy, were other than estimable people. Again, I 
take it that he employs the theme of sexual inversion as an 
image and symbol of the total inversion of the values represented 
by the Grandmother and Francoise. But the inversion of values 
is quite different from nihilism, the denial of all values. 

There have been good European novelists since Proust, even 
though the scale of their achievement is less. In the work of 
Virginia Woolf and Mr. E. M. Forster, for example, the traditional 
values are thoroughly corroded with scepticism; but even here 
they have a vestigial existence and are a background against 
which the contemporary incoherence can be seen for what it 1s. 
Where, as in the work of M. Mauriac, the traditional values are 
present in their integrity, this is because the author inhabits a 
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world not fully of his own time, perhaps a better world, perhaps 
the true world, but not the world in which most of his fellows live 
as ghosts and vanish rather than die. One cannot die without 
living ; and to live is to know, to create, to choose, to love, to hate, 
functions of which the educated classes are becoming incapable, 
for their spiritual faculties have been put to sleep by long denials 
of their existence. The novelist finds it hard to ‘write his time’, for 
there is almost nothing to write about. If he is a good novelist, and 
not simply a producer of pastiche, adequate fables in the manner 
of Balzac or Dickens, he writes about that island which he and 
those with whom he can still communicate have found in the 
ocean of nihilism; that is, he is a good novelist in the same sense 
that Mr. Eliot is a good poet. Mr. Eliot is a fine poet indeed ; but 
we cannot salute in him that which we salute in Milton or 
Wordsworth, though in his own genius he may be their equal; 
it is the time which is not propitious. 

On the eve of the conquest of culture by unculture, Matthew 
Arnold, sensing what was to come, set out the programme accord- 
ing to which the poet would be a priest and poetry religion; 
the poets would be the masters of truth and moral legislators. 
(I suppose this is, in a somewhat coarser sense, the programme of 
some modern critics; but for them poetry is medicine and the 
poet, a physician rather than a priest, is to improve the tone of 
the central nervous system.) But if the poet is depicted as the 
creator and master of truth rather than its servant, this is because 
the sophists have routed the philosophers and the theologians 
and have declared the communication of truth to be impossible ; so 
that there is in fact nothing over which the poet can be master. 
Thus, the vocation of the poet becomes something almost like a 
curse to those who are chosen by it (the vocation chooses them, 
rather than they the vocation). Thomas Mann, with his obsessional 
connexion between artistic sensibility and mental and physical 
disease, is, I believe, hinting at something of importance. 

The impact, then, of the late stages in the disintegration of a 
culture and of the dissolution of the common world within which 
communication is possible, stimulates work of great power: 
Proust, the Eliot of The Waste Land, Joyce, Lawrence. Such 
work is decadent, not in any abusive sense and with no 
suggestion that we should moralize over it, but in the sense that 
it seems to exhaust the possibilities of further development and 
to tend towards the point of absolute incoherence. 
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V 


By empirical tests it does appear to be true that the making of 
important poetry is compatible with the presence, in the poet’s 
mind and in the minds of his audience, of any kind of philosophy, 
true or false. Today we can begin to see that this is not true 
absolutely, and that we are approaching the point where com- 
munication, including that kind of communication which is 
poetry, becomes impossible. 

There is in fact a perennial philosophy (not quite in Leibniz’s 
sense and not quite in the sense intended by scholastic philo- 
sophers) which makes certain affirmations; these affirmations 
must be taken for granted, must be the unspoken assumptions of 
ordinary thinking, if genuine communication and the satisfactory 
practice of the arts are to be possible. The presence of this philo- 
sophy at the level of popular thinking and feeling is of greater 
moment than its presence in, say, the universities. What I under- 
stand by the perennial philosophy may be, and commonly is, held 
by primitive peoples and by simple people in civilized societies; 
and these may thus be more conversant with matters of import- 
ance and, on balance, more satisfactory human beings, than the 
inhabitants of London and New York. If we speak of philosophy 
in the narrower sense, then I should say (with reservations that 
need not here be pressed) that Plato and Aristotle, St. Thomas 
and Leibniz, Bergson—at least, the Bergson of Les Deux Sources— 
and Whitehead, are within the frontiers of the perennial philo- 
sophy, and this may also be true (I have insufficient means of 
judging) of much Indian and Chinese philosophy; but that 
William of Ockham, Hobbes, Hume, and the Logical Positivists 
are outside the frontiers. 

If we take these names as symbols of differing attitudes to 
questions of ontology, and if we do not press the individual 


- philosophies too hard, it will no doubt be plain, in the light of 


what has been written above, what I understand by the perennial 
philosophy. Its central affirmation, which need not be explicit, is 
that the human mind is capable of knowing that which is other 
than itself and of discriminating within the real in such a way that 
judgements of value have valid transcendent reference. In its 
most satisfactory form, it knows the Cosmos as dependent and 
derivative in relation to the Absolute Being Who is the ground of 
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all finite and contingent existences ; but this, of great philosophical 
and theological importance, is not strictly relevant to the point 
under discussion, for there is no reason why a great poet should 
not be a polytheist or a pantheist or even, it may be, an atheist (I 
have Lucretius in mind), so long as he retains enough of the 
perennial philosophy as an implicit assumption. 


VI 


One feature, not so far mentioned, of the perennial philosophy 
is of quite extraordinary importance in poetry: I mean the 
assumption that being is such that we can think analogically 
about it. I have in mind, not that most mysterious form of analogy 
which makes propositions about God not wholly equivocal, but 
that form of analogy which enables us in speech simultaneously to 
distinguish and to bring together the various levels and types of 
created being. All popular poetic speech, as in the instances given 
earlier, is analogical in its structure and implies a bringing 
together of things which is not purely arbitrary. Poetry at the 
level of greater sophistication is full of examples of a kind of 
analogical thinking which is not primarily decorative in intention 
(as are, say, the elaborate similes of Arnold’s Sohrab and Rustum), 
but is conceived by the poet to be somehow faithful to reality. A 
famous example is to be found in Troilus and Cressida, I, iii, the 
speech by Ulysses on ‘degree’. This particular way of expressing 
the analogical relations within reality has now lost its force and 
it is unlikely ever again to regain it. But underneath the images 
which belong irrevocably to one period, there is something with- 
out which poetry of this order is inconceivable. What it is may be 
expressed poetically in an indefinite number of ways; and no 
specific way is, in the context of poetry, of technical philosophical 
interest; that is, it is pointless to discuss whether or not it is 
‘true’. But underneath the shifting images, none of which pre- 
tends to scientific importance, there is an intuition of an inex- 
haustibly rich set of relationships within reality; precisely on 
account of this inexhaustible richness poetry itself can never rest 
in one set of images and must at its greatest tend towards the 
point at which all images fail, just as the philosophical genius of 
St. Thomas lies in his existential metaphysics, his breaking out of 
the order of concepts into the infinitely expressible and for ever 
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inexpressible order of existence. What Mr. Eliot would call the 
‘emotional equivalent’ of analogical thinking, and analogical 
thinking of some complexity, is to be found in all poetry of the 
highest order. If there is absolutely no ontological reference in 
analogical thinking, then, either reality is simple, and the tension, 
variety, complexity, that belong to large-scale renderings of ‘the 
emotional equivalents of thought’ become groundless; or reality 
is multitudinousness without relationship, and thought is thus 
impotent, and can have no emotional equivalent displaying the 
unity-in-complexity and complexity-in-unity of Samson Agonistes, 
or even of a little poem of Blake’s like The Echoing Green. 

One kind of analogical conception of especial importance in 
imaginative writing is the conception of a microcosm-macrocosm 
relationship. The decline in belief in the seriousness of this con- 
ception, and the artistic loss involved, may readily be seen if we 
contrast Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus with Wilde’s Picture of Dorian 
Gray. The theme is precisely the same; but the decline in serious- 
ness means that grasp of reality and sensitiveness to the possi- 
bilities of human character have incredibly dwindled. 

We return to Wordsworth and his ‘deep impression of certain 
inherent and indestructible qualities of the human mind, and 
likewise of certain powers in the great and permanent objects that 
act upon it’. When an entire society begins to lose this conviction 
(and we are close to losing it), the work of civilization, and with it 
the making of important poetry, slows down. Failing a return of 
this conviction, civilization and poetry would vanish. Even if we 
set aside any considerations of a theological nature, any assurance 
of providential working in history, it is hard to think that men 
could be stupid enough for long enough to make this happen. 
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BIOLOGY AND MAN 


By F. SHERWOOD TAYLOR 


capable of being studied by scientific methods, and it would 

indeed be surprising if it had not had an effect upon human 
society. It has, indeed, had a profound effect, yet at the same 
time we may permit ourselves to be surprised at the small number 
of discoveries that lie behind this effect. As Haldane has pointed 
out, the gigantic advance in public health, which has raised the 
expectation of life from 43 to 65 in a century, is principally the 
result of the very simple principle that ‘some bacteria kill some 
men’, and in no science can we be more impressed by the vastness 
of our ignorance in comparison to our knowledge. ‘What man 
by taking thought can add one cubit to his stature?’ And indeed 
the generality of biological processes are but little understood by 
us and can be but little influenced. Our public health services 
are conjugations of the verb to kill—kill the germs or they will 
kill us. Our surgery is principally the removal of the noxious. 
The positive processes that take place in the living organisms we 
can do little to assist. Our best is to let the organism proceed 
unhampered ; we cannot add the cubit, but we can find optimum 
conditions for growth, and in this country I believe that children 
are an inch or two taller than they were forty years ago. 

The process of biology in the service of man has, hitherto, 
been chiefly directed to removing obstacles to natural develop- 
ment; in other words, the medical programme has been to make 
man healthy. It is not possible in such an article as this to detail 
the stages by which this work has been accomplished; but it is 
very necessary to appreciate two factors that help to determine 
all alterations of human conditions through science, namely the 
desire to alter these conditions, and the knowledge of the manner 
in which they can be altered. It does not follow that the desire 
always precedes the knowledge. Nobody wanted X-rays before 
they were discovered, because no one had ever contemplated the 
possibility of seeing the bones in a living and uninjured man; 
i this case the knowledge preceded the desire. In many cases 
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the desire was present in a latent form, until knowledge brought it 
into action. Man wanted a healthy society before he knew how to 
make it so, but not with any enthusiasm. Very little effort was 
made towards improving the health of this nation before 1840, 
because no one knew how to go about it; but as soon as such an 
improvement became, through science, a possibility, then intense 
activity began, and led in due course to the halving of the death- 
rate. So, today, we want to bring the dead to life, but only in a 
tepid and theoretical way, because no one knows how. But if 
per impossibile, a method of resuscitation! were to be discovered, 
we should want it at once and intensely. 

But, looking at the matter broadly, we can generally distinguish, 
in all attempts to apply science, two factors, namely: 

(1) What we want—which is not the business of science, 
(2) How to get it—which is. 

Looking back over the past centuries, we see the application 
of scientific discoveries to two principal ends—to make men 
wealthy and powerful, and to make them healthy in body and 
mind. 

The former has, of course, been much more actively desired 
than the latter. Governments have generally been conspiracies of 
one class. I will not quote Marx or Engels, but Sir Thomas More: 


I can have no other notion of all the other governments that 
I see or know than that they are a conspiracy of the rich, who on 
pretence of managing the public only pursue their private ends, 
and devise all the ways and arts they can find out; first that they 
may without danger preserve all that they have so ill acquired, 
and then that they may engage the poor to toil and labour for 
them at as low rates as possible, and oppress them as much as they 
please. 


Thus, as modern science developed, we find much more 
vigorous attempts to apply it to war-like or industrial purposes 
than to the increasing of health. Studies in respiration gave Stephen 
Hales in the 1720s the idea of ventilation, which he applied with 
some effect to the prisons. Jenner’s discovery of vaccination in 
1798 was followed after a few years by a notable event—the 
beginning of the expenditure of public money on health, when the 
Government made a small grant in its aid. But the quantum of 


1 The recent Russian work on resuscitation extends only to the five minutes or s0 
between ‘clinical’ and ‘physiological’ death. 
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effort expended on these matters was insignificant beside that 
expended on the discovery of the means of mechanizing and 
power-driving industry (¢. 1770-1840), which offered the prospect 
of wealth; and the intense fever of exploitation that swept over 
England contrasted sadly with the struggles of the handful of 
persons who made their small efforts towards the betterment of 
health and social conditions. 

In the 1840s famine and plague—for the epidemics of 
typhoid and cholera were little less—prompted the renewed 
efforts of Chadwick and his band of reformers to discover and 
remove the causes of the mass of disease that devastated the 
towns. Yet even then their voices were of those crying in the 
wilderness and the blunt opinion of the country was that the 
‘pig made the stye, not the stye the pig’, and that it was the 
worker’s business to reform his own habits and so become healthy. 

The change of attitude to public health came not so much 
with the increase of humanitarianism as with that of knowledge. 
Pasteur, Lister, Koch, showed their contemporaries what disease 
was, and how it was caught and transmitted. They then knew 
wuat they had to do and that it could be done: the intensified 
opinion of the majority overcame that of the minority, whose 
interest it was, for one reason or another, to oppose any change, 
and the great sanitary reforms of the years 1880-1914 proceeded 
with ever greater impetus as the public came to believe in and 
trust the doctrine that bacteria carried disease. If an evil can be 
demonstrated, the value of a remedy be proved, and the public 
educated to believe in it, the reform will be carried out. There is 
always a residue of persons who are opposed to any reform 
because it costs them money, and will find reasons against it, 
but they can never long resist the force of public opinion. Far 
more could be said of the fascinating story of public health. But 
for our purposes it may be subsumed under the headings of 
(a) the desire for health; (4) the advance of knowledge; (c) the 
education of the public. And it must never be forgotten that 
without the last the first two are powerless. Why has India a 
death-rate of 21 per 1000 (and probably a good deal more— 
for many infant deaths are unregistered)? Because India is 
uneducated and does not know the cause of disease, or the means 
of avoiding it, or indeed the possibilities of life without it. 

Here let us leave the field of medicine and consider one or 
two other applications of biology to human society. The vast 
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field of scientific agriculture opens before us. Here again we are 
to note a few simple biological discoveries at the root of all 
. that has been done. First, then, the discovery of the plant’s needs 
in nitrogen, phosphates, etc., early in the nineteenth century, 
This discovery showed how to augment the world’s food supply, 
Fields had existed on the capital resources of their soil and the 
trickle of nitrogen from the rain. We learnt to add nitrogen 
compounds made from coal, from the soda-nitre of Chile or from 
the air, phosphates from rock deposits and iron slag, potash from 
salt-deposits, and so much increased the yield of food. This work 
is still incomplete. India and China lack these fertilisers in great 
measure, and much of the world has used them recklessly and 
greedily, leading to “dust-bowl’ conditions. But here is a tremend- 
ous contribution to man’s very existence, arising from the know- 
ledge of a simple biological principle. The food requirements of 
animals and notably of man himself have likewise been studied. 
Researches on diet and metabolism have shown us (1) how much 
food we need, reckoned in calories, and (2) what we need to 
eat. In Victorian times men suffered from deficiency in the 
midst of plenty. Prisoners, workhouse inmates, even soldiers, 
were sometimes underfed, almost starved, not deliberately, but 
through official lack of knowledge of their minimum requirements, 
The children of even the rich were sick from deficiency diseases 
for lack of knowledge concerning the réle of the vitamins. The 
answer to the question ‘What ought we to eat? is, then, among the 
major contributions of biology. 

All this is in the region of the discovery of what the organism 
needs and what obstructs its functioning, but there is another 
important direction in which biology has proceeded, namely the 
alteration of the organism. The discoveries of Mendel, which 
became operative only after 1900, showed us for the first time 
how heredity operates and gave us the theory of selective breeding. 
A great deal had, of course, been done before this by the practical 
man, but in trying to produce better wheat or a better ox, he 
had been working in the dark. We now understand what breeding 
can do and its limitations to the reshuffling of the genes in the 
germ-plasm, and the taking advantage of occasional mutants. 
So here is another great advance, that we know how to alter 
animals and plants—and ourselves, if we would permit it—within 
certain definite limitations imposed by the fact that selective 
breeding is essentially the selection of a set of hereditary factors, 
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calculated to produce the type of individual required, from the 
large but limited number of such factors occurring in all the 
individuals of the species and any other species with which it will 
breed. The possibilities of alteration are the greater the more 
various the individuals, and it seems, then, that the human species, 
which presents very considerable variations of individuals, would 
allow of the development of races as various as those that breeders 
have elicited from the dog or the pigeon. We need not think, in 
this respect, only of mere modifications of outer form, but 
also of the breeding of races of very high mental ability; for it 
seems certain that such ability is highly hereditary, as is seen in 
such families as the Darwins and Galtons. There would seem to 
be nothing wrong in so improving human faculty, but I am very 
doubtful whether it will be done. Human beings breed so slowly 
that the process of establishing a new race that would breed true 
would require centuries, and even if man were at any time 
persuaded to begin the experiment, it is unlikely that he would 
remain for hundreds of years willing to tolerate the selection of his 
marriage partners, a matter in which men and women have 
rarely shown much docility. We may not, however, be always 
limited to the present methods of breeding. In the last twenty 
years we have been able to influence the genes themselves by 
bombarding the germ-cells with X-rays or a-particles, but this, 
like almost all our interferences with life-processes, is negative— 
the mere destruction of a part of the organism, not the addition 
of something new. Here, then, stands the great obstacle to bio- 
logical progress, that we cannot make living matter, or matter 
that can form a permanent part of the structure of a living 
organism, and, dangerous as it is to prophesy, we seem to be still 
a very long way from being able to do so. If we could form a new 
germ-cell, or even one of the minute constituents that could form 
a part thereof, we might hope to make new organisms unrecog- 
nizable as derivatives of any living type, and a world of which we 
hardly dare to think would come into being. Even the production 
of the simplest types of new organisms, bacteria, algae, etc., could 
profoundly modify the world’s economy, but there would be 
possibilities greater and more menacing. I expect that at least a 
proportion of the readers of this article suppose that the body of 
man came to its present structure and organization through 
‘modification of an ape-like ancestor as a result of the operation 
of certain natural causes, to us unknown. So, were those causes to 
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become known, we may suppose that the way to the development 
of a superman would lie open to us, for we need not suppose the 
extreme slowness of the natural evolutionary process to be 
inherent. ) 

So much, then, for biology in the service of man—biology seen 
by man as onlooker. What, however, are we to think of the 
treatment of man as a subject of biology? We have already made 
the distinctlion— Man to desire, Biology to provide. But today this 
simple scheme is questioned, for man’s desires are considered 
by some to be a fit subject for that department of biology that is 
known. as psychology. 

If we go back to the period before modern science and recall 
the mediaeval system of the world, we find a clear view as to 
man’s place and the validity of his desires—a clearer view than 
any scientist has ever held. The outlook of the mediaeval philo- 
sophers and theologians upon man was simple. He was on earth 
for one definite purpose—to save his soul by doing God’s will. 
Those beings that were not destined to be saved were there to 
contribute to that end, the attainment to beatitude of those whom 
God had chosen. This was not in any sense a biological conception 
of man. The only important feature of man was his soul, and all 
his actions were to be directed to saving it. Man was social, he 
was a member of a community; but this community was bound 
together and made such, not by any biological relationships or 
material interdependence, but by a commonspiritual relationship. 
It was not a biological super-organism, but a spiritual ; the mystical 
Body whose head was Christ. Where do we first find traces of a 
scientific study of society, and how must such a view of society 
differ from the religious? A scientific study of anything must be a 
record of the regularities discoverable in a series of observations 
of it. Science can observe actually existent societies and record 
changes therein, in so far as such changes can be recorded in 
terms of number or order or spatial distribution. A society in 
accordance with the religious view was to be attained by starting 
from what is believed, by faith, to have been revealed concerning 
God’s designs and intentions for man, deducing the conditions 
of society which are in accordance with God’s will, and applying 
human effort to bring society into concordance therewith. The 
scientific attitude to society is to describe the common factors m 
human societies, and the regularities in the changes that take 
place therein, to study human behaviour, individual and social, 
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with a view to discovering the general laws that regulate it, 
and to apply these laws to mould society to the form desired. 
The sciences of psychology and sociology are therefore the 
principal ones concerned in studying human societies. 

Now it is nearly two hundred years since men began to plan 
various forms of human society that were not based on and did 
not acknowledge religion. The principal, and indeed insuperable, 
difficulty is to find the purpose to which the activities of such a 
society should be directed. Can this purpose be discovered by the 
study of other communities than the human, which attracted 
ruch interest in the nineteenth century? The social insects were 
of great interest, but threw no light on the problem. They appeared 
to direct their operations instinctively, without any conscious 
knowledge of their purpose, whereas true instinct plays but the 
smallest part in human communities. Darwin was one of the 
first to draw attention to the inter-relation of communities of 
different species. The dependence of hearts-ease on cats is the 
picturesque example we all remember: from this work emerged 
and became familiar the idea of the world of living beings as 
made up of communities of different but inter-dependent species— 
bacteria, plants, herbivores, carnivores. Such communities, again, 
had no conscious purpose, yet, as men saw, they had an appear- 
ance of purpose. The communities, whether of social animals or of 
different species, maintained themselves; they developed; some 
perished, others continued. It seemed that these communities 
were more permanent than the individuals that composed them, 
and it became possible to think of the communities as individuals 
with a wider and more comprehensive life than that of the 
individuals that composed them. An individual animal or plant is 
made up of cells, which are capable of separate life under artificial 
conditions (e.g. those of tissue-culture), but normally perish when 
separated from the individual that they constitute. The relation 
of an individual to a community seemed to resemble that of a 
cell to an individual organism. There is, indeed, something 
absurd about thinking of a bee or an ant, for the individuals are 
mere parts of a stock of bees or ants and apart from these have 
no functions and must swiftly perish. The same applies even to 
members of a community of different species. Can we think of 
the slug without plants, the frog without insects, the plant without 
bacteria? It became obvious that there was a wider being than 
that of an individual organism. In recent years these ideas have 
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been applied to human communities, and we are forced to enquire 
concerning the importance that we should attach to this ‘social 
being’. Is it as empty to talk of ‘a man’ as of ‘a bee’? Is there in 
fact a super-organism of men in respect of which the individual 
is unimportant? Are we to applaud the attitude of the totalitarian 
states and of Russia, in their principle that men must subordinate 
their individuality to the community—that not only must they 
co-operate therein, but must even think the community’s thoughts? 
Here, then, is the most interesting question of social biology. How 
far are human communities analogous to those of other organisms? 
Certain authors, e.g. Dr. Rivers, have tried to develop the analogy 
between societies and individual organisms in such a way as to 
yield valuable information about the nature of human societies. 
It is quite clear that there is a real resemblance between the 
organism and the society. The idea is an old one, for the fable of 
the Belly and the Members was not, I suspect, its first appearance; 
but there is one fatal objection to the pushing of this analogy to 
extremes. The increasing complexity of an organism runs parallel 
with the specialization and increasing dependence and lack of 
freedom of its parts. The skin-cell in a mammal cannot function 
as an individual unless a very special set of conditions is provided 
for it. But the individual members of a human society retain, 
potentially at least, all their freedom of will, and accordingly 
there can never be the harmonious co-operation between members 
of human societies that is found in the cells composing a body, 
or even in the members of an insect community, in which this 
free-will is replaced by instinct. Furthermore, the activities of man 
are not wholly directed to the community, as are those of the ant. 
We know, in fact, that man can be a solitary being and that he 
can live a life and find purposes outside the ambit of society. 

The analogy between human social organisms and individual 
living organisms is, as we have seen, far from close, albeit sug- 
gestive. A closer likeness is, however, to be found between human 
societies and animal societies. The latter have for many years been 
receiving exact—nay, mathematical— studies, and it would seem 
possible to apply rules drawn therefrom to human societies. This, 
indeed, has been done in certain cases connected with the in- 
cidence of disease (e.g. the equilibrium between man and mos- 
quito) and may be carried further in cases where free-will is not 
in question. It seems that this is a field that may be fruitfully 
pursued, if only to discover the limitations of the method. Both 
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animal and human populations have been and are increasingly 
being studied to discover regularities and laws, and such studies 
will doubtless reveal how far biological methods are applicable 
to human societies. This is a scientific procedure, far different 
from the arbitrary application of evolutionary theory, drawn from 
the history of animal species, to the history of human societies. 
Yet as such a view of the development of human societies is in 
many quarters assumed without proof, it may be well to indicate 
that the theory of evolution, as applied to species, cannot apply, at 
least without wide modification, to societies. 

In the first place we are to notice that man has not perceptibly 
evolved within historical times and that, in any case, the develop- 
ment of institutions is not the result of hereditary changes in man. 
A sudden spurt in what we are accustomed to call human progress 
is never seen to be accompanied by a change in man’s hereditary 
make-up. It usually seems to come, on the other hand, from a 
change in environment, a migration or contact with a new 
culture. Furthermore, biological groups, races, do not seem to 
correspond exactly with culture-groups, as is seen in the U.S.A. 

The origin of the fruitless attempt to force the pattern of 
biological evolution upon human history arose chiefly from 
the work of Herbert Spencer. Spencer, even before the publication 
of Darwin’s Origin of Species, applied the word ‘evolution’ to a 
progressive increase in the complexity of human institutions, and 
later this same word came to be applied to Darwin’s theory of the 
formation of species by modification. Others, enthusiastic to make 
an evolutionary synthesis in which all historical changes should 
appear as manifestations of a single law, identified the Spencerian 
evolution of societies with the Darwinian modification of species. 
The latter theory indicates that species have changed and are 
changing in such a way that their members tend to survive to the 
age of producing offspring or are modified im some manner that 
brings about the survival of the race. The genetic idea is central 
to it: with the survival of the individual it has nothing to do, 
except per accidens. Human institutions and societies have been 
modified to fit changing conditions, but the process of modification 
has nothing in common with the evolution of species. Some 
animal societies have no doubt evolved in the fullest sense, for 
if we accept the theory of the modification of species, then we can 
easily regard the development of an animal community as 
evolutionary in the biological sense. Thus, among the bees, the 
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queen who produced workers and drones with the instincts best 
calculated to preserve the stock would be most likely to give rise 
to surviving offspring bearing her qualities and so to produce 
the greatest number of surviving stocks, the successive bee-colonies 
so becoming gradually better adapted to meet unfavourable 
conditions. Such improvements would necessarily require 
gigantic geological periods for their accomplishment. But no one 
supposes that human institutions have changed in this way, that 
the changes from the system preserved in the code of Hammurabi 
to that mirrored by the latest flood of legislation has anything to do 
with alterations in the hereditary factors im anyone’s germ- 
plasms. The alteration from reptile to man, if it has occurred, and 
from folk-moot to Whitehall are alike changes in complexity, but 
taking place by totally different means. To appreciate this is of 
real importance, because, if we were to find in human societies 
some inherent law of progress, we might feel that we had dis- 
covered by scientific means the end which we as social organisms 
would have to choose if our potentialities were to be fulfilled. 
This appears to be the doctrine adopted by Mr. Julian Huxley, 
and by some of the modern scientists who feel a need for the word 
‘ought’, but find that religion cannot satisfy them. Is it true, then, 
that we can find in the social organism itself, or in its history, any 
evidencc of the purpose it should seek to attain? I have never been 
able to see any such consistency and regularity in these changes, as 
might make me say, “This is what society is for.’ If I examine the 
series of fossils that purport to lead up to man, I see changes that 
are consistent and which might lead me to say, for example, 
‘Man’s function is the increase and perfection of mind.’ But 
surveying the changes in the social organism I find myself unable 
to say anything. Is the human social organism evolving towards 
the ideals of Nazi Germany, Soviet Russia, Great Britain or the 
U.S.A.? For these have little enough in common. If you ask me 
what, from the biologists’ point of view, is a good elephant, I am 
fairly confident that it is an elephant that produces plenty more 
elephants. If you ask what is biologically a good community, 
I suppose I might say that it is a community that survives. That 
is quite enough to show us that it is not the biologically good 
community that man is seeking, for we are quite certain that mere 
survival is not enough to confer on any society the title of ‘good’ 
in any sense that man in general will accept. 

It appears, then, that no analogies between human and 
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animal communities can be of much value in considering any 
activity in which the human will and intelligence take part. 
The behaviour of free and aware human beings comes near to 
being unpredictable. Human behaviour would, no doubt, be 
predictable in a community guided wholly by reason, which, 
thank God, will never exist. It is likewise predictable in human 
communities whose range of awareness is very restricted. 

Of recent years very extensive experiments have been con- 
ducted on communities of this type, experiments which were 
extremely successful in making them into efficient instruments 
for the carrying out of policies decided on by the authors of the 
experiments. This is the greatest essay in practical human biology, 
and it is interesting to consider how it has been carried out. 

The first necessity is to canalize human desires and direct 
them towards the same end. The organizers, be it noted, recognize 
the desires of man as the driving force. Secondly, the objects of 
desire are to be limited. A closed community is formed in which 
there is little to desire outside the community’s prescribed object, 
and all that may conflict with that object is excluded by manipula- 
ting the community’s sources of information. Opposition 1s 
suppressed by attention to individuals. It seems to work pretty 
well where the object desired is not impossibly great ; but it is to be 
noted that it is not the community itself that determines the object. 
That is impossible, because where there is a decision to be taken 
there cannot be unanimity. The decision is taken by a very small 
and secret body and the community is manceuvred into thinking 
and acting in the manner required. 

It is to be noted that these experiments made no use of bio- 
logical evolution, and it is clear that this can never provide what 
we are seeking here and now. The nearly perfect bee-communities 
were evolved by the perishing of countless millions of communities 
that did not come up to that standard; possibly the human race 
might do the same in a thousand million years through the 
successive wiping out of communities, the individuals of which 
desired the things that must lead to the community’s destruction. 
But we want to form, here and now, a stable community in 
which men will be able to fulfil themselves and be all that men 
can be, and to this end the evolutionary process can avail us not 
at all. 

None the less the scientific method is not without its value 
to those who would attempt to build such a society. It is possible 
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to consider the disruption and destruction of all types of com- 
munities, and to attempt to discover the conditions that lead to 
these events. It is possible, perhaps, to see what cannot be done 
successfully. But it is quite clear that the scientific method cannot 
tell us what kind of community we want to establish, and that all 
we know about the conditions for a stable and joyful community 
is derived from religion, from revelation by God Himself. 

Our final object, then, must be the same that the men of the 
Middle Ages and earlier put before themselves—to do God’s will. 
The enormous power now at our disposal can be directed to that 
end, to putting at the disposal of every man his natural possessions 
of food and clothing, health and housing, of education, of friend- 
ship, and of leisure to look at and be one with the good world we 
live in. 

Every future power that biology can give us can be used in 
the same way—or left in disuse if it does not tend there. Biology, 
as was Said at the beginning of this article, is in its infancy. It will 
make discoveries and inventions that will open up possibilities 
that the formers of codes of human behaviour never dreamed of. 

But all knowledge is good in itself, though it may not be good 
for those unfitted to deal with it. And, in fact, we cannot go back: 
knowledge will accrue and we must hope that man will realize 
his responsibility and use its gifts aright. Francis Bacon, at the 
inception of modern science, realized these possibilities, and his 


words remain true: 


If anyone, in the last place should object that the arts and 
sciences may be wrested, and turned to evil purposes, or sin, 
luxury, etc., this can have little weight, because it may be said of 
all the best things in the world, such as great capacity, courage, 
strength, beauty, riches, light itself, etc. Let but mankind recover 
their right over nature, which was given them by the Divine 
Being, let them be well provided of materials, and rectified reason 
and sound religion will direct the use. 








TENDENCIES IN THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


Some Recent Views’ 


By HUMPHREY J. T. JOHNSON 


the Book of Common Prayer—Anglicanism, as it is usually 

called—is four centuries old. At the beginning of 1548 a 
proclamation, issued in the name of the ten-year-old king, 
authorized the omission of the traditional ceremonies associated 
with Candlemas Day, Ash Wednesday and Palm Sunday. Almost 
immediately it was followed by a second one giving a like direction 
in the case of the old Good Friday service of ‘creeping to the 
Cross’, and two months later the insertion of some vernacular 
prayers into the Latin mass was ordered. The people were thus 
prepared for the substitution of Catholic by Protestant worship 
and the great change took place in the following year. 

The Prayer Book was twice suppressed, firstly by Mary Tudor 
and for the second time by the Puritans, and England had to 
wait until the reign of Charles II for a durable settlement in the 
matter of public worship. The eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
saw no violent religious changes like those of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth, though in each the life of the Church of England was 
deeply affected by movements starting from within. A third 
movement, called at first Liberalism and later Modernism, has 
wrought a more silent transformation during the first half of the 
present century. Though the history of its second half is still 
a closed book, indications can be detected that, when opened, it 
will tell a story of changes in the relation of Church and State and 
in those of Anglicanism and Nonconformity which will be 


Te form of Christianity which finds liturgical expression in 


1 The Church of England in the Twentieth Century. By Roger Lloyd, Canon of Win- 
chester. Vol. I. (Longmans. 155.) 

The Claims of the Church of Encland. By Cyril Garbett, Archbishop of York. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 155.) 

The Canon in of the Church of England. (S.P.C.K. 155.) 
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comparable in importance to the developments of the seventeenth 
and in some respects to those of the sixteenth century. 

It is to be regretted that an intelligent interest, not only in the 
past history but in the present state of the Church of England is so 
rare among Catholics in this country, who but too often regard 
it as an institution which calls for little else than indulgence in 
the jocose. The complexity of the subject may provide an excuse, 
but a partial one only, for disinclination to study Anglicanism 
seriously. For, whether the subject be simple or complex, it is 
futile to speak of converting those whom one neglects to study. 
It is, however, gratifying to note that in more than one foreign 
country an intelligent interest in the Church of England has begun 
to manifest itself among Catholics. 


I 


In the study of Anglican history the reading of biography 
must play an important part. For we thus glean many a personal 
detail of high significance for the interpretation of the period, 
such as would be absent in works treating of it in a broader and 
more impersonal way. Biographical and autobiographical material, 
covering the events of the first three decades of the present century, 
has accumulated sufficiently to enable a synthesis to be attempted. 
The lives of Archbishop Davidson, Bishop Gore and Lord 
Halifax, supplemented by the autobiography of Bishop Hensley 
Henson, provide a foundation on which to build. Such a task 
has been essayed by Canon Roger Lloyd in the Church of England 
in the Twentieth Century. The first volume of this work takes us 
from the anti-ritualist agitation, which troubled the primacy of 
Frederick Temple, to the passage of the Enabling Bill, brought 
about by the labours of his son. The author is a Liberal Anglo- 
Catholic, a member of the school which became corporately 
articulate with the publication of Essays Catholic and Critical in 
1927, and therefore as a party unconcerned in the controversies 
treated of in this volume. How much the outlook of this school 
differs from that of the older Tractarianism, on the one hand, 
and of the modern papalist, on the other, will become apparent 
to the reader before he has turned over many pages. For we find 
men like Archbishop Davidson and Bishop Hensley Henson spoken 
of, not as traitors within the fold, but as valued ornaments of the 
Church in which they held high office. 
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While recognizing Davidson’s importance in contemporary 
Anglican history, the author dismisses too lightly the thesis that 
the story of his tenure of the See of Canterbury is that of the 
Church of England during this period. For it was in him that 
there culminated the process, already noted by Newman in the 
time of Howley, by which the Archbishop of Canterbury, through 
the exercise of oecumenical jurisdiction, was coming to assume 
some of the attributes of a pope, and it is not an exaggeration to 
assert that the story of Davidson’s primacy is, while it lasted, as 
much that of the Church of England as is the history of Napoleon 
during the years 1799-1815 the history of Europe. - 

When Frederick Temple breathed his last, Davidson’s 
succession to his see would appear to have been a foregone 
conclusion, since death had recently removed his only serious 
potential rival, Mandell Creighton. The new primate came to 
Lambeth with what, weighed in the scales of Tractarian approval, 
was the worst of reputations. The son-in-law of Tait, he called 
forth unhappy memories of the Public Worship Regulation Act, 
and his own handling of the Dolling case served to make him 
more unwelcome. He was, in fact, looked upon in Anglo-Catholic 
circles as an unprincipled time-server. That Davidson desired the 
primacy seems not improbable, though Temple’s belief that he 
intrigued to get it in 1896 was unfounded.! At Benson’s death, 
he was forty-eight, an age at which appointment to the primacy 
of All England would have aroused considerable criticism, 
especially at a time when the bench contained so many men of 
outstanding ability. Yet the fact that Davidson recommended to 
the Queen the candidature of the seventy-five-year-old Bishop of 
London, or, if he should decline, that of the seventy-year-old 
Bishop Moorhouse, suggests that he was not unwilling to keep open 
the avenue to Canterbury. This avenue might have been effect- 
ively closed by the appointment of a younger bishop, such as of 
Creighton or Talbot. If, however, this be the case, Davidson may 
well have sought the primacy, rather because of the opportunity 
it would have afforded him of putting a policy into practice than 
out of personal ambition. The most serious charge which can be 
brought against him is that he would use one set of weights and 
measures in dealing with Anglo-Catholics and another in his 
relations with Liberals. He was ready to take disciplinary action 
against a Dolling on the ground of the incompatibility of his 
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ritual with loyalty to the Ghurch of England, but he would 
oppose such action being taken against a Rashdall or a Sanday 
when they maintained doctrines even more incompatible with 
the articles than those of Dolling. It would be a mistake to 
suppose that in the line he took with the latter Davidson was 
only pandering to the anti-ritualist prejudices of the old Queen 
and seeking to keep open the road to high preferment. He was 
merely taking the line which an Anglican bishop with strong 
Protestant convictions might be expected to take. But if he is to be 
absolved from the charge of applying other standards and 
principles in the cases of disloyalty to the teaching of the Prayer 
Book, when the delinquents were Liberals, it can only be by 
maintaining that at the time when the controversy over the 
creeds took place, he had already become more tolerant of 
Anglo-Catholics. 

Some measure of consistency must indeed be recognized as 
underlying Davidson’s attitude to the larger ecclesiastical issues 
of the day. A Scotsman, possessed of a strong but simple faith in 
God, creeds at no time occupied in his mind the place which 
they did in that of a man like Gore. The Archbishop was conscious 
of a fundamental divergence between his own position and that of 
a Unitarian, or a Jew. He would have denied that a clergyman, 
who declared himself unable to believe in the Divinity of Christ, 
should be permitted to remain a minister of the Church of 
England. What seemed to him quite unwarrantable was the 
position of those who asserted that belief in the Virgin Birth was 
no less to be exacted from a clergyman than belief in the Incarna- 
tion, and when a scholar of the repute of Armitage Robinson 
could assure him that it was necessary in this matter to draw a 
distinction between the Incarnation and its possible modes, he 
felt confirmed in his attitude. Possessed of an almost boundless 
faith in the advantages to be derived from the preservation of the 
Establishment, Randall Davidson was not prepared to jettison 
these in order to keep the Church of England rigidly bound to 
Gore’s standard of credal orthodoxy. 

Scott Holland shrewdly observed that the Archbishop's 
policy was in the long run determined by the counsel he received 
from laymen, at the Athenaeum, as to what the educated public 
would or would not approve. It was influences of this nature which 
led him to throw the weight of his authority into the scales on the 
side of the Liberal clergy during the critical years when the 
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struggle over the creeds was taking place. For those clergy who 
declared their inability to accept the clauses in them which 
implied belief in the miraculous were looked on, in the circles to 
which the Archbishop was so deferential, as the ten righteous 
men for whose sake the Church of England might be spared. 
Randall Davidson thus acquired the reputation in agnostic or 
semi-agnostic circles of being, if not an enlightened, at least a 
moderate, sensible and statesmanlike primate. Was he a great 
one? Canon Lloyd gives an affirmative answer, and this verdict 
is one which we should accept. That he was Tait’s son-in- 
law unquestionably helped to promote Davidson’s advancement, 
yet what, far more than anything else, established his reputation 
for statesmanship was his ability to assimilate the lessons to be 
learned from his father-in-law’s career. For Tait’s refusal to 
capitulate to the more vehement opponents of Colenso must 
have been before Davidson’s mind when he was hard pressed by 
the antagonists of Thompson, Streeter and Sanday. In his 
handling of the delicate situations created by the Kikuyu incident 
and by the publication of Sanday’s attack on Bishop Gore, 
Davidson’s path was certainly made easier by the outbreak of 
war, which turned men’s minds in other directions. But, even 
allowing for this, he must be admitted to have shown during these 
critical days diplomatic gifts of a high order. These he again 
displayed when he quelled the storm occasioned by the nomination 
of Dean Henson to the see of Hereford, and, in what was perhaps 
his greatest diplomatic achievement, his prevention of a dis- 
cussion of the creeds at the Lambeth Conference of 1920. 

Towards the close of his life Davidson twice miscalculated the 


strength of militant Protestant opinion and resigned on the 


morrow of his only serious defeat, the rejection by Parliament 
of the revised Prayer Book. The primacy of twenty-five years 
which then closed is the story of the pursuit, and successful pursuit, 
of two clearly defined aims, the preservation of the unity of the 
Church of England at a time when party strife was raging with 
exceptional vehemence, and ceremonial lawlessness was rampant, 
and the prevention of a hostile clash between Anglicanism and 
the modern cultivated man, a clash which might have precipitated 
disestablishment. The skill with which he handled these situations 
entitle Davidson to be considered the greatest Anglican primate 
since Laud. This judgement does not need qualification in view 
of the acknowledged abilities of his two successors. For Arch- 
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bishop Lang served his apprenticeship in ecclesiastical statecraft 
as Davidson’s colleague, and the second Temple, though his 
intellectual gifts were more brilliant: than those of Davidson, 
would have lacked the subtlety to cope with situations such as 
that created by Kikuyu. 

In the four centuries of her history the number of bishops of 
the Church of England who could without an abuse of language 
be described as, in some sense, great men has been high. But 
its proportion to the total body of the episcopate has been far 
from constant. In this there is a noticeable contrast between the 
first and second halves of the last century. The age of Manners- 
Sutton and Howley was not an age of great bishops, though 
Thirlwall and Samuel Wilberforce had reached the bench before 
it closed. The second half of the century, on the other hand, 
witnessed the appointment of an exceptional number of able 
men of whom several survived until well into the present century. 
Of the bishops appointed since 1900, though several others have 
been gifted men, it-would probably be conceded that the out- 
standing names were those of Gore, Henson, Lang and the 
younger Temple, of whom the two last belong, at least so far as 
their more important activities are concerned, to the period to be 
covered by Canon Lloyd in his second volume. Gore was nomin- 
ated to Worcester by Lord Salisbury at the beginning of the , 
period covered by the first one and Henson to Hereford by 
Lloyd George at the close of it. Both appointments furnished 
occasions for public protest, and it is ironical that the leading 
part on the second one was taken by the object of the protest on 
the earlier occasion. 

The main interest presented by Gore’s career is the ineffective 
opposition which he put up to Davidson’s policy of extending 
toleration to the Liberal—or, as they were coming to be called, 
‘Modernist’—clergy. The most formidable, though not the most 
obstinate, of the ‘tiresome logicians’ with whom Davidson was 
called upon to cope, Gore never really understood the ethos 
of Anglicanism. He could not see that the application of his 
favourite maxim, that those who claimed the privileges of Church 
membership must fulfil its obligations, would lead both to dis- 
ruption and to disestablishment and that the real, or perhaps it 
would be better to say apparent, strength of the Church of 
England has lain in her refusal to make any serious tests a 
condition of membership. Davidson checkmated Gore by threaten- 
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ing resignation, a card which his prestige among the bishops 
enabled him to play with success. 

The third of the trio, Herbert Hensley Henson, must also 
rank among the greater bishops of Anglican history. Possessed 
of a seventeenth-century love of pamphlet warfare and an 
eighteenth-century distrust of ‘enthusiasm’, he should probably 
be ranked as a stronger man than Davidson or Gore. But it is not 
possible to speak with confidence on this point. For his strength 
was never really put to the test. He never fell foul of the modern 
cultivated man. indeed, while from the viewpoint of the 
Athenaeum Davidson would have seemed moderate and cautious, 
Gore unreasonable, Weston of Zanzibar a fanatic and Halifax a 
crank, Hensley Henson would have been the type of ecclesiastic 
peculiarly adapted to meet the needs of the present day. 

The Church of England in the Twentieth Century is far from being 
merely a record of the controversies in which these three per- 
sonalities were involved as seen from the standpoint of a liberal 
Anglo-Catholic. It includes also an excellent description of 
Anglican parochial life and of the life of a religious community 
as exemplified by the Society of the Sacred Mission, Kelham, 
together with an account of the beginnings of Anglican activity 
in the field of foreign missions and of such developments as 
the ‘Student Christian Movement’. Canon Lloyd’s writing is 
refreshingly free from verbiage, sentimentality and rancour. 
A final judgement on his work can, of course, only be made when 
the second volume has appeared. This can hardly be until official 
biographies of the two archbishops who followed Davidson are 
forthcoming. Meanwhile he takes leave of his readers in 1919. 


I 


The Archbishop of York invites us to take a survey of the 
Church of England in 1947. The twenty-eight years which 
separate these dates have not witnessed any event of an importance 
equal to that of the duel between Gore and Davidson over the 
question of subscription to the creeds. The Church of England 
in 1947 is not very different from what it was in 1919, but many 
things worthy of record have taken place in this interval. The 
sixth and seventh Lambeth Conferences have come and gone, 
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and Davidson’s third successor is installed in the primatial see. 
Disestablishment has taken effect in Wales; the Church Assembly 
has come into being, though the rejection by Parliament of the 
Deposited Book has been an indication of the limited value of 
the Enabling Act. The ‘gorilla sermon’ has been preached; the 
Doctrinal Commission has met and issued its report. The Malines 
Conversations have been held; the ‘Oecumenical’ Movement has 
made progress. Lambeth has drawn closer to the Churches of 
Sweden and Finland and to the ‘Old Catholics’. Lastly, there has 
been the appointment and the report of the Commission for the 
revision of the Canon Law. Davidson himself has passed from the 
scene, to be followed by his two successors. So have Gore, Talbot, 
Halifax, Sanday, Rashdall, Streeter and Weston. 

Turning to the more impersonal trends illustrated in the 
evolution of the different parties, by far the most striking change 
has been the growth of Liberal Anglo-Catholicism. Indeed the 
Anglo-Catholic party may be said by now to have split up into 
three. The old Tractarian standpoint according to which the 
Church of England merited allegiance in so far as, and only in 
so far as, she was herself loyal to the Church of the Fathers and of 
the early councils probably had its last distinguished exponent in 
the late Dr. Darwell Stone. The type of Anglo-Catholicism now 
becoming dominant unites a measure of liberal theology with a 
standard of ceremonial far surpassing anything of which men 
like Pusey would have been in sympathy. Then there are the 
‘papalists’, lawless in their way as the Puritans of old and looking 
for guidance (though inconsistently) not to Anglicanism, nor 
to the Church of the first six councils, but to ‘modern Rome’. 
The spread of Liberal Anglo-Catholicism has tended to lessen the 
importance of Liberal Evangelicalism, while the churches served 
by clergymen who would describe themselves as Evangelicals, 
though not as Liberals, are now furnished in a manner considered 
in no remote past as scarcely compatible with loyalty to Pro- 
testantism. Another significant change has been the decline of 
Erastianism and the growth of a demand for a wider autonomy 
for the Church of England in circles where Establishment was 
once looked on as the only effective means of curbing the pre- 
tentions of sacerdotalism. 

Dr. Garbett is a believer in the Church of England rather 
than in any particular school within it. He is prepared to uphold 
its claims, not merely against Rome but against Nonconformity 
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as well. He is not gifted with a subtle mind, but on the other hand 
he has not written without serious thought. He believes that at 
the present time the standard of work, efficiency and pastoral 
zeal shown by the bishops 1s probably as high as it has ever been. 
This judgement would most likely receive confirmation from a 
comparison between the present Archbishop and such seventeenth-, 
eighteenth- and nineteenthecentury predecessors as the politicians 
John Williams and Thomas Herring and the grand seigneur, 
Edward Harcourt. The most attractive passages in the Claims 
of the Church of England are those in which the author speaks with 
personal reminiscence, as when he tells us of life in a rural parish 
in Hampshire in the 1880s, or of the working of a slum parish 
in Portsea at the close of the century. The most important 
chapter in the book, that on the ‘Faith of the Church’, is also 
the weakest. It exhibits, indeed, a curious najveté. For the whole 
question of the doctrinal standards of the Church of England 
is discussed without reference to the half century of controversy 
touching the obligation of clergymen to believe in the miraculous, 
which began with the publication of Dr. Edwyn Abbot’s book, The 
Kernel and the Husk, and continued down to the reply of the two 
Archbishops to the critics of the report of the Doctrinal Com- 
mission. The brief discussion of the implications of the Clerical 
Subscription Act of 1865 does not atone for this omission. Heresy 
is a word which no longer forms part of the vocabulary of an 
Anglican bishop. Sometimes he has to take disciplinary action 
against a clergyman for sexual immorality, sometimes for neglect 
of duty, sometimes for Romanizing practices, but never, so far 
as one can ascertain, for false doctrine. Trials for heresy now 
belong to a barbaric past. 

In the matter of worship Dr. Garbett makes no attempt 
to deny the existence of a state of affairs which can hardly be 
described as other than one of ceremonial chaos. But the diagnosis 
of the trouble is easier than the prescription of a remedy. The 
widespread fear of official sanction of anything which would have 
the effect of approximating the Prayer Book communion office 
to the Roman liturgy, even in the smallest degree, was shown 
to have lost none of its force when the last attempt at revision 
was made in 1942. For when the bishops of both provinces 
proposed that permission should be granted to transpose the 
prayer of oblation and the Lord’s Prayer so that they followed 
immediately on the prayer of consecration, both the Lower Houses 
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of Convocation manifested strong opposition. On the subject of 
reunion the Archbishop is free from facile optimism. 


IIT 


The third of the works under review, The Canon Law of 
the Church of England, is closely connected with the name of Dr. 
Garbett. For, when Bishop of Winchester, he was nominated 
chairman of the Archbishops’ Commission on Canon Law, to 
whose report he now contributes a foreword. Many persons, 
though aware that the question of what Canon Law is operative 
in the Church of England was in a state of fluidity, believed that 
they were at least on éerra firma in asserting that stone altars were 
illegal. This belief rested on a ruling given in 1845 by a well- 
known ecclesiastical lawyer, Sir Herbert Jenner-Fust, Dean of 
the Arches and Master of ‘Trinity Hall. It now transpires that this 
judgement convicts Jenner-Fust of being defective in his anti- 
quarian knowledge. For it has been established that even in the 
eighteenth century stone altars were erected for aesthetic motives 
and without protests from Latitudinarian bishops, who would 
have recoiled, with such horror as they were capable of feeling, 
from the suggestion that they, or the clergy under them, were 
sacrificing priests. Jenner-Fust’s decision no more prevented stone 
altars from being set up in Anglican churches than his later 
ruling in the Gorham case stopped Anglo-Catholic clergymen 
from teaching that Baptismal Regeneration was a part of Anglican 
doctrine. But a debate on the legality of stone altars in the Lower 
House of the Canterbury Convocation in May 1939 led to the 
appointment of a commission to consider what Canon Law was in 
fact operative in the Church of England and to draw up a 
revised body of canons. 

The Commission has refrained from recommending a whole- 
sale abrogation of the pre-Reformation Canon Law, but has 
proposed a revised code to take the place of the Canons of 1603-4. 
These, which represent the most important Anglican experiment 
in canon-making, are based largely on Injunctions of Edward VI 
and Elizabeth and the ‘Advertisements’ of Archbishop Parker. 
But in framing them provincial legislation of the pre-Reformation 
period was also drawn upon. They are the work of three eminent 
ecclesiastical lawyers of the period, Sir Thomas Ridley, John 
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Cowell and Sir Edward Stanhope, acting under the direction of 
Bancroft, Bishop of London, who was deputizing for Archbishop 
Whitgift in his old age and soon afterwards became his successor. 
These canons have never been abrogated, but in the case of 
Middleton v. Crofts in 1736 Lord Hardwicke ruled that, not having 
been confirmed by Parliament, they did not proprio vigore bind the 
laity, except in so far as they were ‘declaratory of ancient usage 
and law of the Church of England’. The only canons enacted by 
Convocation under royal licence subsequent to the Canons of 
1603-4 were a body with High Church tendencies confirmed by 
letters patent in 1640. But these have been considered of doubtful 
validity as they were passed after the dissolution of the Short 
Parliament, it being questioned whether Convocation had a 
right to act after a dissolution. Jenner-Fust ruled in the Court of 
Arches in 1850 that they had no binding authority. 

The recent Commission has pronounced its lack of certainty 
as to how much pre-Reformation canon law is still binding in the 
Church of England, and has declared itself against a total abro- 
gation of such, leaving doubtful matters to the judgement of the 
Archbishops. It has, however, drawn up a new code of one hundred 
and thirty-four canons to supersede those of 1603, many of whose 
prescriptions were obsolete. The suggested code covers a wide 
field of Anglican church life, but by no means the whole of it. 
There are, for instance, no canons for the regulation of the status 
of religious communities. But provision is made for modern 
developments and there are canons regulating the appointment 
of lay readers, the Order of Deaconesses, parochial church 
councils, ruridecanal and diocesan conferences and the National 
Assembly of the Church of England. It would be an error, how- 
ever, in view of the lessons which history teaches, readily to assume 
that the proposed code will ever become operative as it stands. 
The canons must be sanctioned by Convocation, by the National 
Assembly of the Church of England and by Parliament before 
this can be the case, and they contain points too contentious for 
this threefold sanction to be easily gained. 

If the canons be viewed as a whole, the dominant impression 
they make on the mind is that of an ineradicable Erastianism. 
Whatever freedom from state control they seem to give the Church 
of England with one hand is taken back with the other. Over the 
whole body of proposed legislation broods the shadow of ‘the 
King’s Majesty’. One feels that the commissioners would find it 
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almost, if not quite, beyond their imaginative powers to visualize 
a situation in which the King was only a private member of the 
Church of England, enjoying no more ecclesiastical authority 
than would be possessed by an Anglican railway porter or 
omnibus conductor. 

These three books should do something to dispel the belief, 
so common among English Catholics, that the Church of England 
is already dead and awaiting interment. This does not mean, 
however, that lost ground will be quickly or easily recovered. 
The habit of church-going has disappeared, and from rural 
areas, where sixty years ago a man who did not attend church on 
Sunday excited unfavourable comment, there now come stories 
of congregations of piteous dimensions. On the other hand, figures 
furnished by the Archbishop and by Canon Lloyd, if accurate, 
tell of an increase in the number of communicants which is said 
to have risen from about a million and a half in the early nineties 
to about two millions and a quarter today, an increase attributed 
to the zeal of the Anglo-Catholics. 

But the key to the future of the Church of England can, in 
the opinion of the writer, be found more readily abroad than at 
home. With the disappearance of the old conception of heresy 
there has vanished also that of schism. What would once have 
been called by that ill-sounding name is now spoken of as ‘a new 
venture in faith and order’. In the autumn of the present year 
such a venture will be made when four Anglican dioceses in 
South India, with the blessing of those from whom they are 
separating, will leave the parent body and coalesce with non- 
episcopal Protestant communions. This phenomenon, whose 
coming was foreshadowed at Kikuyu thirty-four years ago, and 
earlier still by the Edinburgh Missionary Conference of 1910, 
will, there can be but little doubt, be repeated elsewhere, and 
unless the Church of England can draw nearer to the non- 
episcopal bodies at home, it will be left isolated from its daughter 
churches abroad. Negotiations for reunion with the Free Churches 
which followed the last two Lambeth Conferences led to no 
results, but it is understood that they have once more been 
resumed, and it is significant that the Bishop of Derby, himself a 
Liberal Anglo-Catholic, has been appointed to act as the Primate’s 
assistant in conducting them. In 1948 the eighth Lambeth Con- 
ference is due to meet, and the relation of the Church of England 
to the non-episcopal ministries will be the burning question it 
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will have to consider. Anglicans have already conceded that the 
Free Churches possess a ‘real’ ministry. The old position that their 
ministers were laymen, usurping clerical functions, has been 
abandoned, and to this extent a certain approximation has been 
reached. But prolonged negotiations will be needed before the 
gulf is bridged. Free Churchmen will not quickly overcome their 
inherited suspicion of episcopacy. Many Anglican clergymen 
(though how many we cannot say) would, in their present mood 
at least, secede from the Anglican Church if full recognition of the 
orders of the non-episcopal bodies were granted by their own 
bishops. On the other hand, there are High Churchmen who, if 
the necessity of episcopacy for the transmission of orders was 
conceded by the Free Churches, would be prepared to accept a 
constitutional form of it under which bishops in the discharge of 
their executive and legislative functions would have their authority 
limited by a college of presbyters. If a United Church of England 
should ever come about it seems most likely that it will be based 
on a modified episcopacy of this nature. 














TRENDS OF OPINION IN 
GERMANY TODAY 


An Eye Witness Account 


By VALENTIN TOMBERG 


as a symptomatic concentration of the sorrows, difficulties 

and temptations of the world: whatever ideas may be 
abroad concentrate and crystallize in them; things merely 
thought or felt elsewhere become facts. Germany is such a place: 
when, for instance, nationalism is a world-wide sentiment, in 
Germany it becomes an ideology and a political system. 

In a sense Germany thus comes to be a responsibility for the 
rest of mankind; a responsibility not only in the sense of pro- 
viding an obligation to rule and to feed her, but also in the 
moral sense : to overcome and abandon in any and every country, 
those trends of thought which are likely to keep alive and to 
stimulate evil tendencies in Germany. For example one cannot 
be a Russian nationalist claiming the Baltic States, Eastern 
Poland, the K6nigsberg area in East Prussia and so forth, and 
at the same time tell the Germans that they have to grow 
internationally-minded. Nationalist and imperialist policies are 
not likely to convert Germans to internationalism. 

That is the background of German trends of thought and 
opinion today. Whenever one discusses any vital problem with 
Germans—whether intellectuals or workers—one has to face the 
inevitable argument: “The Allies were victorious; we lost the 
war. The Allies as states won the war, yet the war was not a 
mere rivalry among states, but a kind of crusade against a 
pernicious ideology. The aim of the war was the victory of 
right ideas over wrong ones. What ideas do the Allies represent? 
Democracy? The Soviet Union is as totalitarian as totalitarian 
can be. Fundamental human rights and self-determination of 
peoples? Look at the millions of individuals of German race, 
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forced to leave their homes in Silesia, Prussia, Czechoslovakia 
and elsewhere. Who asked them whether they wanted to go? 
Who judged them and found them guilty and deserving this 
punishment of expulsion? Prosperity? After two years of occupa- 
tion, Germany is on the verge of starvation. Hitler has gone. 
What has come instead?’ 

That is the trend of feeling about the mission and message of 
the Allies as a whole. During the last months, however, there 
has been a noticeable change: the Allies are no longer con- 
sidered as a whole. The Germans are beginning to discriminate 
between the ‘Russian Bloc’ and the Western Democracies. 
Especially after the proclamation of the “Truman Doctrine’ 
terms like ‘Allies’ and ‘Allied policy’ have almost completely 
disappeared. Simultaneously, the attitude towards the Western 
Democracies has become more positive—at any rate among the 
better-educated and wealthier classes. The reproach of weakness 
is now seldom raised against them: the movement towards 
European Union sponsored by Winston Churchill (whose 
authority is higher on the continent than it is in his own country), 
has greatly contributed, and is still contributing, to the feeling 
that, should the worst come to the worst, the Western Powers 
would make a stand if the Christian civilization of the West 
were at stake. 

I have yet to meet a German (apart from the outspoken 
Nazis or Communists) who does not welcome the idea of a 
European Federation. At any rate all the leading Christians, 
Socialists and Liberals do so; they only vary in their degree of 
enthusiasm. ‘The most conscious partisans of European Federa- 
tion seem to be the Catholic intellectuals. This is hardly sur- 
prising, since they, as Catholics, know the value of the traditional 
spiritual life ; and as intellectuals possess the modern evolutionary 
outlook. They are doubly conscious of what there is at stake. 
They know exactly what is in danger and what should at all 
costs be saved. This knowledge is the more genuine since the 
Catholic intellectuals were relatively the least influenced by 
the extreme nationalistic racial theories of the Third Reich. 
To some extent they were always super-nationally minded; it 
is impossible to succumb to nationalism if you know the lives 
of the founders of the four main Orders, if you attend the Latin 
High Mass and if you see the spiritual centre of the Universal 
Church in Rome. 
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There is a general revival of religious life in post-war Ger- 
many. This can be seen not only in the churches, but also in 
the universities and in political life. Ten years ago, for example, 
a student of Bonn University would have been anxious to keep 
his religious convictions private in order to avoid the awkward 
position of a ‘Christian Youth’ among his fellows. Nowadays 
things are very different: Catholic students at Bonn are not in 
the least inclined to conceal their faith and zeal; on the con- 
trary they seem to be proud of their religion and traditions, 

In the domain of politics there is a miraculous change: there 
is not one single political party in Germany today which does not 
claim to be Christian. Socialists, whose doctrine is still based on 
the old materialistic theories, exhibited during the election 
campaigns huge posters reading: ‘We are the Christianity of 
deeds.’ Even the Communists court Christianity. They claim to 
be not unfriendly towards religion, and promise to sponsor its 
full liberty. They are as apparently tolerant towards religion as 
they are towards democracy, liberalism or even patriotism. 
This ‘universal tolerance’ reminds me of a story from the Cau- 
casus of pre-revolutionary days. A Russian traveller and a 
Caucasian were riding along the dangerous highways through 
the mountains. The famous highway-robber Selim Khan was 
at that time the scourge of that area. ‘My soul,’ said the Cau- 
casian, ‘will you come to my estate?’ ‘Yes, gladly,’ replied the 
traveller. ‘Now, my soul, let us rest beneath these trees.’ ‘Not 
here,’ said the traveller, ‘lest Selim Khan should come and 
murder me.’ ‘No, my soul, he will not murder you,’ answered 
the Caucasian. ‘Why not?’ ‘Because I myself am Selim Khan. 
I shall not murder you during the journey, I shall murder you 
at home.’ 

This small sample of Caucasian wit seems to me the solution 
of the puzzle of the strange tolerance and broad-mindedness of 
the German (and perhaps all the Continental) Communists. 
They invite their fellow-travellers to go along with them to their 
‘home’. During the journey there is perfect tolerance, but at 
home... 

Such invitations are, of course, addressed mainly to the 
German youth. Youth in Germany has never in the past been 
left alone, nor is it at the present time. The political parties 
seem to concentrate all their efforts on winning as many young 
people as possible. The Nazis began this sort of hunting; today, 
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with the Nazis gone, other parties have imitated them. They 
do it so thoroughly that one cannot help thinking that the 
‘youth hunting’ parties admit thus implicitly that they have 
no chance with people of experience and wisdom. Their future 
depends on whether they succeed in winning over those who are 
inexperienced and devoid of wisdom. Ripe judgement and cool 
heads are deemed unfit for their purposes. German youth, 
however, feels keenly that it is being assailed and either reacts 
strongly against whoever is trying to influence it, or exhibits 
complete indifference. This indifference is of two kinds, with 
some it is cynical, with others it is born of idealism. Those young 
men and women who favour a cynical indifference towards 
politics say (as I have all too often heard them saying): “The 
Nazi party promised us everything and cheated us; now the 
anti-Nazi parties are promising us a great deal, but things are 
going wrong. They are cheating us too. There is no right or 
wrong in politics; there is only power, which lays down what 
is right and what is wrong. What is right today may be wrong 
tomorrow, and vice versa.’ According to them politics as a whole, 
both domestic and international, is a dirty business. One either 
steers well clear of it all, or joins the political movement which 
is most likely to prove profitable. 

Representatives of the idealistically-minded youth keep 
apart from politics because they wish to acquire lasting cultural 
and spiritual values, to build up a Weltanschauung, in order to 
be able then to see the political domain ‘with eyes full of light 
from above’. They want first of all to know what is the goal and 
aim of human life, and with this knowledge, to support that 
political movement which will be most likely to the realization 
of the main ideas of Man and his task on earth. This attitude 
among the youth was the thing which impressed me most in 
Germany when I started, in June 1946, courses for Adult Educa- 
tion. I must confess I had little hope for the German youth after 
twelve years of Hitlerite education, and after the part they had 
played during the war. But the syllabus of our night school 
(offering courses on Religion, Philosophy, Politics and Natural 
Science) soon ran out of print, and shortly afterwards the students 
began to arrive. In a fortnight the results took a definite shape: 
Philosophy courses—overcrowded ; Religious courses—well atten- 
ded; Natural Science—hardly satisfactory; Politics—a failure, 
owing to lack of attendance. Philosophy and Religion proved 
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most popular and two-thirds of the audience were young people 
of 18 to 25 years of age; that is to say people who had grown 
up and been educated under Hitler’s system. The conditions of 
life were most unfavourable for Philosophy: there were desperate 
shortages of food, clothing, housing, in short of all the amenities 
of life. In addition a hot summer had succeeded a struggle to 
exist through a winter almost without fuel, so that it would 
have been natural for them to have enjoyed the benefits of nature 
instead of shutting themselves up in classrooms to hear lectures 
on Philosophy. Last (but not least) the students had to pay a 
fee, and could expect no material profit of any kind in the way of 
certificates, privileges, etc. Yet it is a fact that the German 
Youth, who had grown up and been educated under Hitler’s 
pernicious influence, forsook their pleasures and the charms of 
the countryside, found the inner strength to lift their hearts 
above the sorrows of privation, paid money and, with no ulterior 
motive, confined themselves to dusty classrooms to listen to 
Philosophy. This experience gave me a piece of evidence beyond 
any doubt that Hitler had not succeeded in blowing out the 
‘undying fire’ of the Nation of Thinkers and Poets. There is 
still a great deal of genuine idealism in Germany today, and 
—let it be known by all—among the German Youth too. The 
implication of the fact, that idealism has not been rooted out 
of the soul of the German Youth is that since the future depends 
on youth, Germany fas a future; a future of spiritual culture in 
harmony with the best traditions of the European Christian 
past. Hence the idea of European Union is not a mere dream 
but a practical possibility, based on the European cultural 
solidarity, of which Germany is able and will be able to partake. 

So optimistic a prognosis will come true, providing that 
the lower classes of the German population are not driven by 
despair to the subversive radicalism of the extreme Left, or te 
the exclusive nationalism of the extreme Right. Developments 
during the last year gives one reason to fear an extremist evolu- 
tion. The German ‘man in the street’ is being driven to despair 
on the one hand, and, on the other, is being systematically 
deceived. In order that the reader may judge for himself the 
state of mind of the German ‘man in the street’, I will relate 
some facts; these are records of actual conversations which I 
myself have heard in crowded trains recently. 

The scene: a crowded compartment in a train in the British 
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zone. It is late and, as it grows dark, people become more com- 
municative: a legacy from the Third Reich, when everybody 
distrusted everyone else. 

A voice from the darkest corner: ‘We are worst off in the 
British zone. It is much better in the other zones.’ 

Another voice: ‘Even in the Russian zone?’ 

First voice: “Oh yes! In the Russian zone life is much better. 
There you get what you have been promised. Besides, the rations 
are higher there too. There they get 200 grammes of fat and 
twice as much meat as the Tommies give us.’ 

A woman’s voice: ‘Let me tell you, once and for all, the 
truth about the Russians. So many lies are told about their 
administration. I have come from the Russian zone—the “green 
way, of course. The Russians are a hearty, kindly people. To 
be sure, they behaved at first rather... ahem... with women, 
you know; but soldiers are soldiers the whole world over. Are 
the Americans any better? or the Tommies? And our own 
soldiers in the occupied countries—were they angels of virtue? 
Of course they weren’t!’ (Sympathetic grunts from the men, 
presumably ex-soldiers, from the darkness.) ‘The woman’s voice, 
growing bolder: “That only occurred in the beginning. After- 
wards discipline was restored and now they behave quite decently. 
Take my husband, for instance—I don’t conceal the fact that 
he was a member of the Nazi party’ (there is a movement closer 
to her among her listeners) ‘and a member of many years’ 
standing. What do you think the Russians did with him? Im- 
prisoned him? Sent him to a concentration camp, or to Siberia? 
Not a bit of it! They gave him a job, and a good one too. That’s 
what the Russians do; if anyone is a specialist (my husband is a 
skilled worker) and willing and able to work, the Russians will 
give him a job. It does not matter whether he is a Nazi or not.’ 

A couple of voices: ‘Yes, yes, that’s true. We’ve heard it 
before. Here people are not allowed to work; there they are 
all welcome.’ 

The first voice (the one which began the conversation) : 
‘Now let me tell you something which may be: a comfort to 
some of you. The friend of a prisoner-of-war in Russia returned 
to Germany and wrote a letter to the prisoner’s mother. In his 
letter he described in detail the life of the German prisoners- 
of-war in the camp, in which her son is. I have read that letter; 
it is very comforting indeed. The German prisoners enjoy all 
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the amenities of life. There are bathrooms at their disposal, the 
meals are excellent, there are educational courses on many 
subjects, they have an orchestra, opportunities for sport, plenty 
of radio sets, a special cinema, a stage for theatricals, and the 
hygienic conditions are excellent.’ 

An old man’s voice: ‘Very comforting indeed. ‘Thank you very 
much. I am so glad to hear that my boy is not suffering from 
starvation and ill-treatment. My boy has been three years in 
Russia, you know... .’ 

The voice of a sceptic: ‘Why didn’t her son write himself? 
Does the mother know the friend of her son?’ 

‘Oh yes, there is one thing I forgot to tell you, the only 
restriction, there, is that they are not allowed to write letters, 
A short communication twice a year is all that is permitted. 
As to the friend of her son, he is quite unknown to her.’ 

A new voice: ‘Do you know that similar letters—always from 
friends of the prisoners kept in Russia and always addressed to 
their mothers and always unknown to those mothers—are 
received and talked of in almost every town in the country? Had 
you heard that?’ Silence in the compartment. 

Here is another typical conversation. The scene is once 
again a train in the British zone, this time it is not quite so 
dark, and the speakers can be seen pretty clearly. ‘The conversa- 
tion is led by an ex-soldier bearing a huge PW on his back. 
He has just returned from England. 

The ex-soldier: “Today is the third day since I arrived back 
in Germany, after being away four years, you know. Well, it’s 
pretty hard. I return home, not as a man who has risked his 
life scores of times for his country, and who has been wounded 
four times, but as a criminal from a convict settlement. Why 
am I to blame? The fact that we lost the war is to blame. If 
we had won it I would have been a hero. But we lost it, so I am 
a kind of criminal.’ 

A man in the fifties: ‘Stuff and nonsense! Nobody thinks our 
soldiers criminals. You obeyed orders and it was your duty 
to do so, that’s just the same as in any army in the world, isn't 
it? They may talk any rubbish they like, our soldiers have no 
reason to be ashamed!’ (General expressions of approval all 
round.) 

A woman: ‘The only thing we have to be ashamed of is the 
Nazi party. Not the army at all.’ 
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The ex-soldier: ‘Why should we be ashamed of the Nazi 
party any more than the other side? I admit the party wasn’t 
good and that it led us into a mess, but what I want to say is 
this. The party were Hitler’s followers; now the Big Gentlemen 
(die Grossen Herren) of the victorious countries shook hands with 
him and signed treaties with him. Obviously they did not know 
what kind of a fellow he was. But we, the simple people in Ger- 
: many, we had to know. What the educated and experienced 
political leaders abroad could not see, we were supposed to 
realize. We are criminals if we trusted Hitler after 1933, those 
gentlemen were no criminals, though they trusted him up to 
1939. Certainly we were mistaken in trusting Hitler and believ- 
ing in what he promised; but the big gentlemen ruling the 
world trusted him too, or they would not have made treaties 
with him. Therefore both sides were mistaken, so why consider 
one side criminal and the other innocent? Only because our 
mistake entailed a pledge and the duty of obedience, and thetrs 
left them freedom of action? As for the crimes committed on 
our side, well, let the party bosses (Parteibonzen) be punished 
as they deserve! I mean the concentration camps and all that 
sort of thing. But let me say this—and I shall repeat it every- 
where and to everyone—I fought for three years, in Belgium, 
in France and in Africa, and I never committed any crimes, nor 
did I see any committed by my unit. We took Tobruk and we 
treated the British garrison decently; afterwards, when I was 
k wounded, I fell into the hands of the British, and they treated 
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' me perfectly well. The relationship between army and army was 
Is like that. Then along came the politicians and tried to make us 
d believe we were fighting against criminals—and now the politi- 
ly clans on the other side say that we were criminals. They say 
If that the bombardment of open towns, Rotterdam, for instance, 
m was begun by our Luftwaffe. Be that as it may, we have paid 

ten-fold for it. For every town destroyed from the air by the 
ur Luftwaffe, ten German towns were reduced to ashes by the 
ty Royal Air Force. Is the account still not settled? All the talk 
t about the whole German nation, or the whole German army, or 
10 even the whole Nazi party, is nonsense and merely politicians’ 


ill propaganda to keep us down. That’s all I’ve got to say about 
it.” (Unanimous approval, from men and women, young and 

he old, rich and poor.) 

Here, lastly, is a third typical conversation. An elderly 
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workman sits opposite me in an empty compartment. He has 
lit his pipe with home-grown tobacco (stuff which can only be 
endured with the aid of supernatural powers). With such aid 
I was able not only to remain conscious but to start a conversa- 
tion and to lead it towards vital problems. ‘Germany is a mess,’ 
he said. ‘It became a mess in 1945, remained a mess in 1946 
and is still a mess in 1947. There is plenty of talk, but no food, 
no fuel and no clothing. We don’t want calories any more, we 
want real victuals: bread and fat, meat and vegetables. We 
are in such a state now, that it is all the same to us whether 
we have democracy or something else. What we do need, first 
of all, is bread. The Nazis gave us bread; well, they’ve gone 
now, and Nazi politics are forbidden, not that we want them 
back anyway. The choice now is democracy from the West, or 
communist socialism from the East. The position today is like 
this: democracy means starvation, communism means a possible 
improvement. Our choice is between certain starvation and a 
possible improvement. At any rate the working class has nothing 
to lose, it could not be worse off than it is.’ 

This example of ‘the logic of the stomach’ should not, how- 
ever, be overrated, though millions of Germans may think in 
such terms. Many millions think differently. For example in 
Westphalia and the Rhineland the faithful Catholics have not 
accepted this ‘logic of the stomach’, but think according to ‘the 
logic of the heart’. I shall never forget the voice and expression 
of a grey-haired priest as he told me the opinion rooted 
in the depth of his heart. “The paramount value of mankind, 
hence also of this nation, is its service to Christ. The Nazis 
wanted to root out Christianity and tried to instal paganism 
instead. The Western Allies came and restored freedom for the 
Church. They saved Christianity in Germany; and that is the 
main thing that we ought always to bear in our minds. Isn't 
it worth while to endure any shortage, starvation even, for such 
a benefit?’ 

Germany today is a country where three kinds of logic are 
working simultaneously: head-logic among the politicians and 
rationalists, stomach-logic among the people who have no 
concern with ideas and ideals and heart-logic among idealists 
and religious people. To understand all three kinds of logic 
leads one to a certain though incomplete insight into that drama 
for which History made Germany the stage. 
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One might summarize the trends of thought and opinion in 
Germany today as follows. There is a general tiredness of politics. 
I have often heard people say that the country would be much 
better if the Anglo-American occupation authorities were to 
forbid the activities of all the political parties for a period of, say, 
five years, and were to run the country with their own officials 
and trustworthy German officials whom they would appoint. 
Such a period without politics would give the German people 
the opportunity to regain their calm, to make cultural and 
economic contacts with the rest of the world and to start, un- 
hampered by political passions, the most urgent work of rebuild- 
ing. This opinion is very widespread and is shared by the majority 
of educated people. This same desire for a political respite is 
one of the reasons why about 35 per cent of the population 
did not vote at the last elections. This 35 per cent in the future 
would give an overwhelming majority to any of the big parties. 
Those people did not vote on account of their desire not to 
identify themselves with any particular party programme or 
policy. Are they National Socialists who are boycotting the 
existing democratic parties? One might be tempted to think so, 
but that is not necessarily the case. The programmes and policies 
of the German political parties of today are inadequate for the 
real wishes of the population, not merely because they do not 
represent any longing for a dictatorship of the Right, but mainly 
because they do not contain any solution to the problems which 
the experience of the last fifteen years has taught them must be 
solved. For example, all the political parties are vigorously 
stressing the political unity of Germany, though there are many 
people who wish for a separate Rhineland and an independent 
Bavaria. There are also monarchists though no party represents 
their wishes. But the majority who abstained from voting (and 
many who voted, merely to prevent the Communists growing 
too influential) are men and women who expect something 
intrinsically new. They do not want just to see the Weimar 
Republic restored, and still less a national or international 
dictatorship. As a matter of fact, I have never witnessed any 

‘sort of real enthusiasm in Germany save among the Catholics 
and among a few small groups of intellectual and mystical 
idealists among the Protestants. All the other trends of spiritual 

and political life are either luke-warm or, if there is some enthu- 
siasm, their followers are seeking their own interests. 
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One cannot help thinking that Hitler succeeded in causing 
a wave of enthusiasm which died with him. Germany has lost 
her enthusiasm, that is to say her power to love and to believe. 
The soul of Germany is as devastated as are her towns. Hitler 
stole the most precious gifts of the soul of Germany, the faculty 
to admire and to trust. The Germans are now critical and 
distrustful, their hearts are as cold as their hearths. There is 
only that much warmth left which Hitler was unable to get 
under his influence: the warmth of Christian Faith alone with- 
stood his claim to total domination, and there is in Germany 
today no other real warmth, no other source of unselfish en- 
thusiasm, than Christianity. There were many who hated 
Hitler, but only the Christians loved and trusted someone else 
and thus preserved love and trust for the time to come. I am 
fully aware that I am running the risk of being accused of bias, 
but I can only say what my experience in Germany has led me 
to conclude: Germany is alive only in so far as Christianity is 
alive in it. All other sources of spiritual life are exhausted. 

There is, however, another impetus which may display a kind 
of ersatz life.: That is nationalism. Nationalism not in the sense 
of a nationalist doctrine or a nation-state conception, but in the 
sense of an instinctive self-assertion and overrating of a nation. 
‘Deutschland iiber alles’ is not sung any more, but it is felt none 
the less, by so many people in Germany that one is tempted to 
believe that they are the majority. 

Will nationalism revive in Germany once more? If it remains 
as universal throughout the world as it is at present, it most 
certainly will. One cannot expect Germany to become and to 
remain, for any period of time, an island of internationalism. 
Either there will have to be a European Federation to include 
Germany or the old disease, the fever of nationalism, will con- 
tinue and cause further wars. Nationalism cannot be out- 
preached ; it can only be overcome by a stronger feeling of the 
the unity of mankind, which feeling should be as sincere as 
nationalism now is, and as universal too. 








MISSING LETTERS OF 
CARDINAL VAUGHAN TO 
LADY HERBERT OF LEA 


By SHANE LESLIE 


to his great friend and coadjutrix in all his good works, 

Lady Herbert of Lea, was published by Burns Oates. 
These letters had not been procurable when the late Mr. Snead 
Cox wrote his admirable Biography of the Cardinal, and they 
came as a third volume or supplement to the life. Even so they 
were not complete as many interesting letters of the period 
1872-73 were missing. These have now been discovered, and are 
here published before being added to the whole collection at 
Courtfield. 

During his whole sacerdotal and episcopal life Herbert 
Vaughan found time to write to Lady Herbert, the widow of 
Sidney Herbert and mother and grandmother of Earls of Pem- 
broke. Her letters in return have unfortunately not been pre- 
served, as they would have shed light on the Catholic life in 
England at the time, as well as afforded many interesting details 
about Gladstone and other politicians. Lady Herbert’s conflicts 
and sorrows over her own family made a side chapter of their 
own. These new letters cover the happy period when her daughter, 
Lady Mary Herbert, became a Catholic and married Baron von 
Hiigel. The most interesting ones were written from the United 
States, where Father Vaughan, as he was, had thrown himself 
passionately into the service and conversion of the negroes who 
were too bewildered by their emancipation to be able to dis- 
tinguish the claims of different churches, even if those churches 
were anxious to include them. 

His elevation to the Bishopric of Salford soon followed his 
return to England where Cardinal Manning thought him of more 
service than in the American South. Manufacturers in the Mid- 
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lands had souls as well as American negroes, and Father Vaughan’s 
missionary jaunts were now limited to his own country. His 
great anxiety was the Missionary College he had founded at Mill 
Hill, but with that apple of his eye he managed to keep touch. 
Hence the many allusions to ‘the Mill’ where as Founder he was 
buried after his death in 1903 in preference to the Cathedral 
which encloses the effigy of his tomb only. It was only right that 
Lady Herbert of Lea, who died in 1911, should also be buried at 
‘the Mill’ for which she laboured so selflessly. 

The Cardinal’s letters were preserved by a nephew of the 
Cardinal at the Catholic Missionary Society. The bulk were 
eventually sent to Courtfield and placed in the family archives 
until they could be edited and published with the permission of 
the late Cardinal Hinsley. 

The following letters had not been included as they were given 
by a member of the Catholic Missionary Society to a lady who 
found great spiritual consolation in reading them. Eventually 
she generously presented them to Father Hilary Willson, O.S.B., 
of Ampleforth Abbey, who sent them to the present writer with a 
view to their restoration to Courtfield. 

The Cardinal’s letters were written from : 


Baltimore 

Mobile 

New York 

Quebec 

Mill Hill 

The Tablet 

8 York Place (Archbishop’s house) 
Folkestone (on the way to Paray-le-Monial) 
Bishop’s House, Salford. 


Should the life be ever reprinted it might be possible for a 
future editor to add a large selection from the series now finally 
saved from the oblivion of the archive. 


Baltimore. Fan. 5, 1872. 
My dearest child and sister, 

I have been expecting and expecting a letter from you but none 
has yet reached me since the first dated St. Elizabeth’s day! The post 
is long a coming. I am longing to hear all about you and how it has 
been faring with you. Miss Hanmer spoke of having seen you in London 
and I am distressed to hear of how much you have been robbed at 
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Chesham Place. ‘Today I see in the paper that you have established a 
St. Elizabeth’s home for girls in London. I wonder what this can be, 
and suppose it is a confusion with your St. Elizabeth’s at Salisbury 
though I am quite prepared to hear that you have begun some other 
good work in London, if you do not ruin yourself! 

But it is impossible to spare oneself or anything one has when the 
sufferings of souls are realized, so bitter and so terrible. My life here 
makes me feel this more than ever. What would I not give to have you 
here to see and share this work of inspection. I have never been so 
kindled and roused as I am by what I see and the future and the 
possibilities open before us for the blacks here and in Africa are 
simply immense and gigantic. Some day when I can tell you of this 
great future you too will be heart and soul in it. I shall not be surprised 
if you consecrate yourself to the entire service of this poor affectionate 
downtrodden African race which is being simply robbed of the Faith. 
The Catholics have done next to nothing for them. The Southerners 
treat them as unfit to be anything but servants. We are reproached 
because we are going to educate them. Many of them are as intelligent 
as whites and as a class they are the most affectionate and grateful of 
any class of men. You should see how proud they are here of having 
their own Priests, ourselves, how they cannot give us enough of all 
they possess: they are very poor but most generous of all they have. 
They furnish one house, and feed us and do all manner of things for us. 
Already many Methodists have presented themselves for instruction: 
and we are pressed on all sides with work. My plan is to form rst a 
Community House with a Church, 2ndly attached to it a Seminary 
of Catechists and Brothers. Of these some will be permanently Brothers 
and take vows: and others will be smart blacks brought in from the 
country and kept in the Seminary for 6 or 8 months, to learn the 
Catechism thoroughly and hymns etc. and how to teach. They will 
then return to their homes, but will hold night schools and Sunday 
meetings—reporting every month to us; and keeping up the people 
to their religion till the time comes round for us to visit them again. 
Thus we shall station garrisons all over the country by degrees. Our 
Priests will go out two and two for two or three months at a time into 
the country and then return. 3rdly we must establish a College for 
blacks here, and probably in two other places in the Southern States. 
I have been to Washington where I find that there are 50 or 100 
black children who would be willing and able to pay for board and 
lodging. But before carrying out these plans I must visit Savannah, 
Mobile and New Orleans. I shall then have all facts of the case and be 
ready to go to New York to lay the programme before the Catholics 
there and to obtain from them abundant funds. I shall leave then 
probably on the 15th or 16th but you had best continue to direct to me 
at 106 Charles St., Baltimore, as my visit to the South will be short. 
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The poor Archbishop is dying of bronchitis ‘choking to death’ as 
he says. He has been everything to me and my mission that I could 
desire. ‘I endorse whatever you tell me. You are sent by the Holy See 
and what ever you say, I will do. I offer all my sufferings for you and 
your mission. If I could live six months more to establish you through- 
out the States, I would. But if I die I will do more for you in Heaven. 
Give 10,000 blessings from me to the coloured people and tell your 
Priests to distribute my blessings to them. I love you, my sweet friend, 
and will always do all I can for you. I am choking to death. God’s Will 
be done. It is my will to choke to death if it is his’ etc. etc. 

These were some of the words he has been saying to me again and 
again. He is a noble-hearted, a warm-hearted soul. And I have been 
deeply moved by all this generous zeal and true affection. Poor man, 
he is suffering awfully: but before this reaches you it will be all over. I 
must write again later. Pray for me and let us always labour together 
to the end in the Service of our dearest Master. What may we not do 
for Him during this year! Indeed I remember you very specially on 
the 1st day of this year and of how we determined to work together 
after Mass on that day two years ago. God bless you ever. 


Mobile. Feb. 17, 1872. 

I have been a bad correspondent of late. I have been to Cincinnati, 
Louisville, St. Louis, Memphis, Vicksburg, Natchez and New Orleans. 
I am now about to leave Mobile and to visit Savannah, Charleston 
and Richmond before returning to Baltimore. The object of this 
journey has been not one of finance but one of inspection. I have been 
anxious to obtain all information on the spot by personal enquiry and 
to determine with precision what other places besides Baltimore 
should become our central bases of operation. Nothing that I could 
have done in Maryland could have given me an insight into the 
situation such as I have now obtained. And nothing perhaps would 
have so deeply moved me to compassion and at the same time to 
confidence in the Providential character of our work and mission. 
We have been set to it in tempore opportuno. Till now the deliriums in 
which the freedmen were absorbed in consequence of their newly 
acquired freedom could have been an effectual hindrance to any 
serious effort to convert them. This has now passed away, they are 
free from their old masters, and, quite as importantly, from white 
ministers and preachers. They have nothing but darkie preachers: 
and some of these go to hear Catholic sermons in the morning, which 
they deliver to their black congregations in the evening. The next 
point for us to fix upon will be New Orleans. I have my plans ready 
made for beginning operations there in next Autumn or Winter. In 
New Orleans there are many more educated negroes and the 
Redemptionists, Jesuits and Lazarists are strongly in favour of our 
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mission. I have been staying with the Redemptionists who are the 
life of Louisiana. They have three Churches, fine buildings, and 4 
schools and Convents within 400 acres radius and they are truly 
Apostolic men in their lives and all their views. The other centre we 
must form will probably be at Savannah. Then Baltimore, New 
Orleans and Savannah will become a triangle of strength which I hope 
will by degrees spread religion throughout the entire South. 

The knowledge which I have obtained will be of immense use to me 
in New York next month when I have assembled the principal Catholics, 
read them the letters and laid before them my plans before calling 
upon them to subscribe. The fact that we have come at the right 
moment for the work of the coloured population will be a strong argu- 
ment to press upon them in order to secure their co-operation. 

The most horrible orgies, voodooism in all its worst and most 
hideous forms are rife among the poor blacks in the South, fully justi- 
fying the assertion of the Archbishop of Westminster (for which he has 
been criticized in the Yankee press) that they are returning to idolatry. 
I have met with some little difficulties but on the whole with more 
encouragement and support than I expected. In Baltimore our 
consecration of the people to the Sacred Heart was a grand success. 
We are buying a Baptist coloured Church here and carrying on the 
work with energy. Next month I go to New York but I shall hardly be 
in England before June. I hope you are taking every prudent care of 
yourself this Lent . . . [the rest is only about me and my stupidities, 
M. E. H.] not exposing yourself to illness by want of food or of sleep. I 
have been solacing myself in my hourly journeys with the beautiful 
poems of the Abbé Rouquette, apostle of the Choctaw Indians. In 
l'Union fraternelle en Dieu I read: 


‘Ce quit se lie en Dieu, jamais ne se divise ; 

Tout en Dieu, tout pour Dieu, telle est notre devise— 
Toujours pour travailler a sa glotre ict bas, 

Du héros Vhéroine a su suivre les pas ; 

Et comme auprés du lys s° éléve une hyacinthe, 

Toujours auprés d’un Saint, Dieu fait naitre une sainte: 
Tout en Dieu, tout pour Dieu, dans la joie et les pleurs 
Pendant les jours d*épreuve et les jours les meilleurs 
Partageant le combat ainsi que la victotre 

Sur nos fronts dans le ciel luira la méme glotre! 

Il est permis d’aimer lorsque Pon s’aime en Dieu 

Et Pamitié des Saints est un céleste feu. 

L’esprit de Saint Frangois suscitant Sainte Clatre 

De son ardeur divine et l’enflamme et l’éclaire 

Et plus tard une vierge éprise de la croix 

Trouve un ervent émule en St. Fean-de-la-Croix 
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Deputs Paustére Antoine et ?’ humble Synclitique 

Tout Saint a vu surgir sa rivale mystique : 

Et jamais aucune oeuvre, entreprise pour Dieu 

Ne fiit le germe éclos d’un solitaire voeu! 

En vain le monde hostile, armé de calomnies 

Oppose au zéle ardent ses froides ironies 

L’homme et la femme en Dieu concentrant leurse dms 
Ensemble enfanteront des miracles toujours.’ 


This is of course for you and not to be shewn as it will simply be 
misunderstood. When I go to New York I will do your commission 
with Fr. Hecker and see about the sale of the Statue. The Bishop of 
Mobile has been most kind, put his name down for £50 towards our 
missionary work. 

New York. March 18, 1872. 

Here we are on the eve of St. Joseph and a letter is quite due to 
you. I believe I have received all your letters. I fancy none have 
miscarried. I wrote to you last from the South. That journey South has 
given me great advantages—though financially it was nothing. Here 
I am preaching and collecting. The principal Churches are giving me 
Sermons and Collections. But on the whole the people don’t care 
about the salvation of black people: and many object to their salva- 
tion. I have met with discouragement from the Archbishop of New 
York who is a good but a narrow man. I am here on sufferance. In a 
fortnight I shall see how matters go, better than I can tell now. I shall 
run up to Montreal for a few days before leaving. There are many men 
and women vocations there: and I have prospects among them. 

I have spent some time in Washington. Saw the President [Grant] 
and his wife who are Methodists and refuse help, and a number of 
important persons. All admit that there is no chance of war. Many 
laugh at the American Alabama claims and say they were but a trick 
of government to pass the Bill through the Senate and for public 
purposes. Some say that the worst that could happen would be the 
imposition of a discriminating import duty—which might be a 
financial loss to English commerce and some equivalent to the 
American Government. The Government is opposed to our work, for 
every Methodist they make they secure a vote. And the Government 
is a Methodist Government. I have ascertained that the Sects have 
over seventy Universities, Colleges and High Schools, sixty Industrial 
Schools and 3000 Primary Schools for blacks—all proselytizing, 
Catholics next to nothing! See our field and the odds against us. But 
we are going to succeed. That is certain. 

I have your photo of the Statue before me and have some prospect 
of getting a sale in New York for you. I will do the best I can. I am 
very glad you are on the School Board. I have always held that women 
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ought to have a much more influential voice in the education of 
children than has been allowed. You can’t fail to do immense service 
upon it and to neutralize much harm. It is a mission in itself. I hope 
you are taking due care of your health and not fasting this Lent. You 
have plenty of mortifications and sorrows which will satisfy for the fast 
which you ought not to attempt with your present health and strength. 
Fr. Hecker with whom I am staying is doing a great work here. His 
Paulists are like a regiment of free-lance Oratorians and they are full 
of general sympathies. I don’t expect to be in England before June. 
The Methodists are becoming much exercized by our success. Let me 
hear all about yourself and your doings. I preached and collected here 
yesterday but don’t yet know the result. 


New York. April 2, 1872. 

Whether you ever received a long letter I sent you from the South, 
or whether it together with a packet of other letters was posted by the 
servants who took them, I fear is more than doubtful, as I have heard 
in reply to none. I have preached here two collecting sermons or rather 
two days: for on Palm Sunday I preached seven times in St. Stephen’s, 
three times being regular long sermons. St. Stephen’s is the largest 
church in New York, and I collected at them 2000 dollars, which is 
considered handsome. At the Paulists I got 800 dollars which was also 
very good. The next four Sundays I preach collecting sermons in four 
other churches—and on the last day of the month Father Burke 
[the Irish Dominican] is to deliver a big lecture for me. I am then 
going to Montreal for a week and to Boston for a couple of days before 
returning to England. 

It is difficult to stir people up with zeal for souls at any time: but 
it is still more difficult to enlist them into our work here, where there 
are so many calls and so much to do. New York is the most wonderful 
Catholic City in the world. In no city in Europe is there so large a 
Catholic, truly Catholic, population: and in none are they so desti- 
tute of Churches and clergy. I can hardly trust myself to speak about 
all I have seen and heard. I had been in hopes of being able to tell you 
that I had sold your Statue: but I cannot. I have been to half a dozen 
persons about it: but have not yet succeeded. I still hope to do so. 
Fr. Hecker has received your last letter. You will have learnt from my 
last to you what we have agreed about it. I hope you have been 
keeping well. I can see and feel how fully employed you have been. 
O that I had such a worker as you here. But I must end or this letter 
will never get off. 


New York. May 1, 1872. 
I have at last taken my ticket for England and shall leave on the ist 
of June for Liverpool with two or three postulants for the Missionary 
Franciscan Sisters. They are first-rate subjects and will return after a 
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year to this country for the blacks. The work here has been hard and 
disagreeable. But I have collected some 12,000 dollars for founding 
missions to the coloured people in the South: and I have promises of 
three purses to be paid within two years. It would be useless to beg 
here for St. Joseph’s Church at Mill Hill. On Friday I go to Boston, 
thence to Canada and back to New York by the 28th of May. I am 
very sorry to hear you have been so suffering this spring. You have 
had much to depress you: and what affects the spirits soon tells upon 
the health. We have always some cross or other to carry: I find the 
truth of this every day. My present kind of life is very wearisome and 
uncongenial—ever on the tramp, begging, begging, begging for the 
poor Southern negroes. Too tired to feel consolation. I have done 
everything in my power to sell the statue: but no one will touch it in 
New York. I think your only chance will be in London where it can be 
seen. I was very sorry to hear of poor Mr. White’s sufferings and death, 
and much touched by his kind remembrance of me. I have not for- 
gotten him—and I will help Mrs. White as far as I can when I get to 
London and am able to see whether the Mill is grinding up all I have 
or not. I must now conclude and wish you good night. 


Quebec. May 15, 1872. 
From New Orleans to Quebec. 

I suppose this will be the last note I shall write to you before I sail 
for Liverpool on the 1st of June from New York. I have been a bad 
correspondent, I know: but—but—I have had my hands full. I have 
brought Fr. Vigneront to Canada to do a little begging by way of 
getting his hand in. But there is not much to be got here. On the 
Sunday before last I collected 1100 dollars in a Church in Boston at a 
sermon, the largest collection ever made in that Church. I am going 
back to lecture in Boston on Sunday week. Next Sunday I am to preach 
to a congregation of 4000 Irishmen in Montreal. I have now just been 
addressing the Seminarists in the Grande Séminaire here. The Arch- 
bishop has given me leave to take two of his subjects if any two are 
willing to volunteer. I have sown the seed. May the Holy Spirit give 
the increase. It is the time to expect this grace, for we are near Whit 
Sunday. The Bishop of Montreal is very favourable and will let any- 
one go with me who desires—but I have found only one youth, who 
will make not a priest but a good brother. Among the Sulpicians is a 
des Masures who travelled with you to Rome and introduced Fr. 
Hyacinthe to you. He is full of remembrance of you and admires your 
books very much. He has enquired much after you. I am going to 
bring over with me three ladies for the Convent: one belonging to one 
of the best families of the South, who has been spending herself these 
last five years in teaching the blacks, a perfect apostle among them. 
Another a Northerner and a third from New York all very good. 
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They will form the nucleus of a missionary band of Sisters to be sent 
out next year from Mill Hill. The greatness of the extent of this 
mission to the blacks and of the future contained in it is beyond 
conception. I thought highly of it from the beginning: but my experi- 
ence during these past six months has increased my estimate of it ten- 
fold. I shall be very glad to get back to the Mill and its work which 
needs close attention, and I much desire to see you again. I hope your 
health has improved with the finer weather: and that you take a 
reasonable care of yourself which would be quite a nouveau réle for you. 
I long to hear all about your affairs and your family trials. In less than 
a month we shall meet, please God. I suppose you will be in London 
during June. 

I do not hear very first-rate accounts of your nephews who are out 
here. Reggie has seen them and heard of them and tells me that they 
are not inclined to work but the reverse. I know not how far this is true. 
Reggie is going home. He presented the letters you kindly sent him 
and received civilities in consequence. I think now that I have seen 
him and heard much from him, that he is right to go home. I am much 
struck by his sterling piety and virtue and his horror of the sort of life 
young men are leading out here : but with his disposition and character 
he will be happier at home. 

Mill Hill. Aug. 9, 1872. 

I believe I stupidly forgot to say how much touched I was by your 
thinking of putting a codicil to your will leaving to the Mill your altar 
and altar things. It was not that I did not appreciate this new proof of 
your interest in this work: but that time pressed. And two things 
were urgent to answer. Of course you will get many, no end of Masses 
for all you have done. The College is more bound towards you than 
towards anyone, as everybody knows. However I trust that you have 
got many years to toil in God’s service and to gather in a heavy 
harvest of good works before that Codicil will have effect. 


‘I thank God for each sorrow, trial, strewn 

On my life’s path. The Soul’s wings are its sighs 
We wrestle still with Angels in disguise. 

Griefs are the Temple steps, albeit of stone, 
Uneven, rough, unhewn, by which alone 

We reach the sanctuary where our eyes 

Rest on the Ark. The Spirit’s sacrifice 

Mounts quicker than burnt offering to His Throne. 
Tis of the shadow that the Light is shewn; 

The calm is prayed for when the tempest flies 
O’er ocean; after health in pain we moan. 
Winter’s ice-crown the summer glorifies ; 

One holiday would give no glad surprise 

If all the year but holidays were known.’ 
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I send you this sonnet, which I find in our friend Bruce Norton’s 
book. It may suit yourself and perhaps a chapter in your book. No 
news about Salford nor will there be. 


Mill Hill. Aug. 10, 1872. 

I have the saddest of news from Baltimore, poor dear Fr. Dowling 
died last night. The telegram is from our coloured Brother and says 
no more. This is a great blow to our work and a heavy sadness to us all, 
but to me especially. I knew him so well, and trusted him so entirely, 
Three times since I have been back I wrote to beg of him to take care 
of his health and of that of the others: and it was the subject of my last 
letter before I left New York. He will soon be in Heaven, an inter- 
cessor for us there. I never met a more devoted, zealous and unselfish 
Priest. Pray for him. Now I know it is of no use fighting with you 
about money matters. I would rather you had given me £50 later 
when you were riding more at ease than now. But someone has an 
awful will when she takes it into her head and the thing is not wrong. 

I shall therefore give you the carving over the door and the 
Immaculate Conception over the apse—which your cheque will just 
about cover. We will print Middlemarch this next week. I have such a 
prejudice against ‘Sweetheart’ the name, matter, form and all that. 
Your review has lain before me till now and is here still. But after I 
have inserted a bit of abuse, i.e. of my mind—we will print it too. Now 
take care of yourself, rest and food etc. or you will be serving me the 
same trick as Father Dowling and going home too soon. 


The Tablet. Sept. 30, 1872. 

A letter this morning from Father O’Callaghan to the Archbishop 
says that Simeoni tells him that my nomination need now no longer 
be any secret. I have written absolutely declining it, but I fear it is not 
of much use. I have just been to your chapel. The altar step is all right. 
The chapel walls are not quite dry but it looks beautiful. The altar 
Box I went to see today. The place for it is not sunk quite deep enough: 
and I will tell Forsyth to put it right. 


Mill Hill. Sept. 11, 1872. 

You may depend upon my doing ali I can to help you in the matter 
of the Reservation of the Blessed Sacrament in your chapel. And as I 
said I still think that you may succeed in obtaining the Archbishop's 
sanction. But to do so is a matter of tact and prudence. I think the best 
way will be for you to write to him a strong letter quoting parts of the 
rescript which I will point out to you. If you quote the Blundells and 
Hope Scott etc. you will damage your case altogether ; because they 
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only have the permission because their Chapels are open to the public. 
They have chaplains etc. Torre Diaz is the case in point. The late 
Lady Stourton and maybe de Lisle, and others whom I don’t know. If 
you write a well-considered letter and send it to him in York Place 
while I am in the house so as to back it up I hope we may succeed. If 
we do not, then you could have recourse to Merode, and get the 
permission absolute from the Pope. Your present rescript is expressly 
subject to the Archbishop’s approval and though he might construe 
that as referring to his approval of the place for decency etc—yet he 
would probably put the severer construction upon it. I am not sure 
whether it would not be better upon the strength of what you already 
know to write to Merode. However do not act in a hurry and at once. 
When you come to London we can talk about it. I never knew but one 
person so rigorous on the subject as the Archbishop, and that was 
another Archbishop who objected to Mass being said. Try and take it 
patiently and with perfect resignation, to the will of Our Lord. To do 
so will not prevent our doing all we can to succeed: on the contrary it 
will be the best way to bring a blessing on our efforts, if we are truly 
patient and charitable and silent, except when it is really needful to 
speak. I am telling you this because I want you to succeed and to 
obtain God’s blessing on your desires. 


Mill Hill. Sept. 22, 1872. 

You might like the Russian book to review as being half a Tartar! !? 

I am glad you are in a more congenial atmosphere at Carstairs— 
which is certainly a Catholic house. Do not fret about your chapel in 
Chesham Place. I have no doubt myself but that it will come all right. 
Your case is as strong as it possibly can be and I feel sure the Arch- 
bishop will agree, if taken in a tolerably good humour. I also remember 
his speaking approvingly of it years ago, in connection with the 
Franciscan Tertiaries. Perhaps Our Lord means you to merit grace by 
this trial, as He tried others when they lost Him for three days. I hear 
nothing in all directions but the Salford business, but know nothing 
official. I shall get out of it if I can; and if I cannot, I shall I hope be 
allowed to retain the direction of St. Joseph’s, and be here often. I 
suppose in a month’s time it will be settled one way or the other. 

You would be able to work Montieth up to the giving point, I 
dare say. I enclose a letter from the Revd. Mother at Baltimore—a 
very superior person indeed. I hope soon to have a report out of the 
College and an appeal. Today I am going for one day to the wards to 
settle some rows and on Monday return. Today also we have six 
ordained, but no priest. On Tuesday nine took the vow of obedience 
to the Society. So we are stronger than ever. We are now about thirty 
in the house. What on earth could they have said about you at Wilton 
to set Pembroke’s back up in such a way against his mother? 
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London. Sept. 29, 1872. 
Private about Salford until you hear from others. 

Well now, I have a little’bit of good news for you; so I hope you 
have been behaving very well since that long and hot sfogo which you 
indulged me in some two weeks ago, and are able to say that you have 
deserved a little consolation. I have just had a long talk with the 
Archbishop, who yields the point and consents to your having the 
Blessed Sacrament. I urged all the reasons and you may now be happy 
in the thought of the future. I took a very opportune moment just after 
he had told me that he had heard from Rome that the Pope has named 
me for Salford, that he knew I should resist but that resistance would 
be useless as he had prayed and made up his own mind, and will write 
as strongly as he can to urge the Pope to adhere to his determination, 
if I take any steps to prevent it. Let me then first congratulate you on 
your success before I bewail myself. Tomorrow, if not this evening, | 
shall go to Chesham Place and see with my own eyes that all is right 
in the Chapel, though Forsyth has assured me that it has all been carried 
out as directed. I will also get the portable altar made like mine, as 
you request ; and have it ready within a fortnight. I am much obliged 
for the cheque which is safe in my drawer, and for the Review of 
Brassey, which I like very much, and which will be printed this next 
week. It came too late for last. 

Now as to Salford. I shall write to Fr. O’Callaghan to get him to do 
what he can and to say that as far as I am concerned J decline. I have 
entered upon another career and am successfully carrying on the 
missionary work begun and I beg for a release from such a nomination, 
at all events for some years yet to come. 

Secondly, if this is absolutely refused I shall hope that the Holy 
See will give me a command to continue the direction of the College. 
The Archbishop is most willing that I should have this, and thinks that 
I should have this, and thinks that I shall be able to serve the College 
better in this position of authority in the North of England than by 
residing at the College. It would give me a reason for being there a 
good deal: and as the Mill Hill Station is on the direct line to Man- 
chester it will not be difficult. But the whole thing is a great wrench and 
to be resisted, until overcome by the Will of God. You said you had 
rather it had been Southwark. So had I for every reason of personal 
conscience and private satisfaction. But I cannot conceal from myself 
that Salford is really the Metropglis of the North. It alone (I mean 
Manchester) has formed a public school of thought and policy: and it 
contains more vigour and liberality of thought and feeling than any 
other centre in England, London alone excepted. There is a field of 
work there for the right man, if he can be found, such as neither 
Southwark nor Liverpool presents. However as I have said, I shall do all 
that I can to be relieved of it—and if I fail I must accept the decision 
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as that of God. In that event I hope to be able to help on the Mill by 
perhaps rousing an interest in this work among the Catholics in the 
North and by always treating it as an eldest child that has a special 
claim to the first love and the first place. One thing is certain that 
Salford is not far from London, and I shall continually have business 
to bring me up to town and that we shall therefore often meet. 

You will, I know, recommend me especially to the charity of Our 
Lord so that if one is unworthy to serve Him as an instrument in His 
service in a less generous sphere. I am very glad my old friend Father 
Garside met you in the North. He has been charmed to have done so 
and has written most warmly on the subject. He is a dear, good, 
affectionate old Father Comfortable. 

I have not told the Hanmer of the news I have just given you nor 
any in the College. They will none of them be pleased more than I 
am. But I have my eye on an excellent man for Superior, a far better 
one than I am in several important respects. 

P.S.—The Archbishop has just said he will himself write to you 
about the leave which he will give: so take it all generously and kindly, 
as though there had never been a hitch. He gave in very nicely indeed, 
as I will tell you later. 


Mill Hill. Oct. 1, 1872. 

I have just received and read your long letter with great concern 
and sympathetic grief. I will not write upon it now: but will think and 
pray and we will talk it over. I never knew a more painful or a more 
trying case. But patience can win a victory. I must add no more now. 
When do you come to town? 


Mill Hill. Oct. 6, 1872. 

I suppose you will be in London by Tuesday evening and that 
perhaps the letter will not reach you at Ford Castle. I shall therefore 
make it short. I have not seen the Morning Post but will do so. Your 
reviews were squeezed out by accidental circumstances this week, 
useless to go in now. I do not at all take the gloomy view which you do. 
I do not think that we shall be so very much separated. I shall often be 
here in London: and shall be more likely to meet you in the North 
than I am now. And as you know, one does not change nor is likely to 
change. And we shall ever be the same to one another. I cannot conceive 
the colour of one’s stockings affecting the mind or the heart, and can 
see no connection between that garment and the soul. I suppose I shall 
hear this week from Rome what they think of my pleas for being let off. 
If it takes place I hope the consecration will be on the 28th, the 
anniversary of my ordination and the Feast of Two Apostles, who, 
having it is thought comparatively little to do, may look after me and 
mine all the more! 

Vol. 220 H 
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Oct. 1872. 
As I have to be back in Lancashire on Tuesday I am going to the 
Mill on Saturday evening and shall spend Sunday there for business, 
packing etc. On Monday morning I shall be at Bayswater for Mass, 
and at 10 could see you there if you would call after your breakfast. 
May have to leave London on the Monday evening. My first Pontifical 
High Mass after all will be at the Mill! How much pleasure it gave me 
to have had you down here these days you do not know. Wednesday 
we had a big meeting and the shouting for me was deafening : certainly 
I have come in on the top of a big wave. The Mayors have been 

attacked : but both publicly declare that they will do it again. 
% HERBERT, Bishop of Salford. 


8 York Place. Oct. 1872. 

I arrived here last night quite late but had a talk with the Arch- 
bishop about your privileges. It appears that there has been a good deal 
of talk and gossip arising in great measure from jealousy etc. He has 
had petitions from other persons for similar privileges. And people 
have been writing to Rome to get them. Then you told him of Lady 
Londonderry’s going to the Mass and he consented on account of her 
late loss, but he knew nothing of a party sleeping in the house for it. 
What he will actually write to you I do not know and I thought it 
imprudent to press too strongly for him to tell me: but I said every- 
thing I could think of to induce him to leave you with the Blessed 
Sacrament: and I believe he will; but the Rescript would have to be 
carried out to the letter. Still if you can retain it, be satisfied and do 
not urge more. If you had not pressed for Benediction, which I 
advised you not to do, and had not had that party, I believe he would 
not have asked for the Rescript. If he should expressly forbid your 
having the Blessed Sacrament, write very calmly that having enjoyed 
actually for a time the Holy Father’s privilege you beg that he would 
consider that to withdraw it is to inflict a far greater pain than to 
have refused it, and that it would be looked upon as such—and plead 
without reproaching him with a desire to mortify and pain you, which 
he tells me you have done. To do so will be of no avail. However I 
think you will in reality retain your consolation. Tell him also, if it 
should come to a question of withdrawing it, that you will keep most 
strictly to the words of the Indult, which give leave only for relations 
and servants to be present at the Mass. How sorry I am that you have 
had all this pain and trouble. I know what it is to you and how many 
other sorrows you have to bear. But so Our Lord acts by refining the 
gold and the silver in the crucible of suffering: and I only pray that 
you may ever bear your sufferings in silence, patience and with resig- 
nation. But this time I think you are safe—though he is very averse to 
anybody having the Blessed Sacrament or Mass in the house. 
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I am overrun with work and must get off on Saturday—tomorrow 
I must be all day at the Mill and you must not think of rocketing up to 
see me this time as it could only be for a few minutes and I don’t know 
where I shall or shall not be, till I get on board the steamer. Write to 
me in Paris. I will write and tell you where tomorrow and let me know 
the result. If the Archbishop does not write go on as usual. 


Folkestone. No date: probably 1872. 

My address in Paris is aux soins de Mme Pope, 7 Rue d’Albe. I shall 
be there till Thursday, and then go on to Rome. I have had as hard a 
time of racket in London as ever you had—with the exception that I 
did go to bed at night whereas someone else used not to do so. What a 
calm to be here by the rough sea after the tempest of human life and 
activities! I am anxious to hear of the Archbishop’s letter. As I said 
before, if he clearly refuses urge that having used the privilege with his 
assent you have done nothing knowingly to be deprived of it, and that so 
to deprive you would be a public rebuke, in as much as it is generally 
known that you have had the Pope’s leave and his own sanction. And 
do not reproach him. Your case has become altogether different to 
anyone else’s, because you have been in the legitimate use of the 
privilege. If he speaks of a chaplain, say that Torre Diaz has none, but 
he has the Blessed Sacrament and you can let Father Bonn keep the 
key or Father McMullan. 

P.S.—Alas they have not forwarded to me from Salford, together 
with your note,.the book you were so kind as to send. Please tell the 
Irish lady of the Tales that she must wait till my return from Rome 
and I can have some time at Mill Hill to get her M.S., which is there. 


St. Mary of the Angeis, Bayswater. Nov. 4, 1872. 

It will be more cosy if I get through the chief part of my business 
tomorrow and come and say Mass for you on Wednesday at 8 or 84 
if that is more convenient for your household. I shall be very glad to 
see you again. Many thanks for your enjoyable letters. 


Bishop’s House, Salford. Nov. 13, 1872. 

Many thanks for your note and affectionate admonitions. I am, or 
might now be named ‘old care’, for I get a cab or a bus at any moment 
I want, eat of the fat, drink of the strong and sleep like a king in a four- 
poster which might be cut into two Episcopal thrones to supply two 
Cathedrals. I shall perhaps go to Rome after Xmas, and shall certainly 
do so if my cough doesn’t mend. Last night I made a speech in the 
Manchester Town Hall on the East Coast of Africa Slavery. With the 
exception of the Chairman and myself, all the other speakers were 
parsons: and though I did not do very well, I believe I did better than 
any parson! And had tremendous cheering. All the local papers here 
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gave a sermon I preached on Sunday on the Catholic Church as the 
greatest benefactor for education in the world, and I see it is giving the 
dissenters something to do. I am off today for a day to the Bishop of 
Beverley. So much for me. Now for you. Tell me all about your 
troubles and never think that I have too much to do not to be interested 
in them or to be glad to receive your sfogo. A sfogo is good for body and 
soul. Not to blow off steam from time to time would burst the engine, 
and you are always on the high-pressure system. 


To be returned when you come. 


Bishop’s House, Salford. Nov. 16, 1872. 
Thanks for your note and Murphy’s. He has behaved with bad 
faith and I have, some days ago, written a letter, which he has felt 
acutely, as he does not reply, but has bid his lawyer do so, to say how 
pained he has been by it. I also wrote to his lawyers to induce them to 
advise him to act through Father Amherst and myself, but I see it is all 
of no use and I can do no more. I half thought of sending him back the 
ring, but that would have no effect and it would be lost to the Church 
if I did. Dr. Noble has just been here by your ladyship’s commands! He will 
tell you that I am organically sound, though requiring plenty of food 
and drink, sleep and rest and care for the cough. A thousand thanks for 

your too great solicitude for me. Just going to Stonyhurst for a day. 


Salford. May, 1873. 

I have just got back late from a long Confirmation at a distance 
and find your letter on my return. I cannot tell you how it has driven 
away all sleep and sense of fatigue and filled me with the most over- 
flowing joy and thankfulness. What could have given me a greater 
joy! How I thank God for this Infinite mercy! Prayers so speedily 
heard! You now indeed have cause for joy and your Faith in prayer 
and God’s love ought to increase and stand in future at summer heat. 
I have never experienced such sensible joy as I do at the moment since 
the time when I learnt that you were safe and not shipwrecked, as it 
had been reported, in the West Indies. So fine a character, so inde- 
pendent and so sincere as Lady Mary’s gives one an additional joy in 
conversion in addition to the thought of all it must be to you. I dare 
say you or she have arranged about Confirmation: but if you have not 
it would be a great consolation to me to give her that Sacrament in 
your own Chapel next week. But very possibly she may prefer it being 
done by the Archbishop in which case say nothing to her about it. ! 
have already said my Te Deum and on Tuesday (tomorrow Mass is | 
pro populo) I shall say it for Lady Mary and in thanksgiving. 

One will continue to pray with renewed confidence for Pembroke, 
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who has seemed to me to be working his way through a Red Sea of mud 
and a desert of unbelief into the Church. 

P.S.—Monday. Your letter about Lady Mary received last night 
has had the effect of keeping me awake the whole night. One more 
Alleluia ! 

Read and return enclosed just come. Tell me whether you think 
him perfectly sane. If you do, what shall I think of you? R.S.V.P. 


Bishop's House, Salford. Fune 6, 1873. 

Well done you, indeed. You have begun the New Year with good 
works and Salisbury will become a little Christian Paradise; and I 
shall get my See transferred to that City and leave Manchester—when 
all is done here and the people are converted. Your picture has arrived 
and I long to show you the great Roman altar, and big Crucifix and 
baldachino and the picture which now are all in the Transept of the 
Cathedral and are immensely admired. On Sunday the Cathedral 
was full of men, even the Sanctuary was filled with them. I told them 
why I had erected that Altar of the Passion, and gave them the history 
of that beautiful painting which touched them all exceedingly. I 
enclose you the Constitutions which I have drawn up and which were 
promulgated Sunday night. I beg to say I am only an Ordinary, not a 
Pledged, member. The newspapers of Manchester have been full of it. 

I forgot to say that your cast of the Madonna of Villa Lanti, which 
I got for you after you had left Rome, has arrived safely. I shall send it 
to Chesham Place or bring it up when I come, and you have returned 
to London. I am about to move into another house next to the Priests. 
I was at Ince for a day last week, and spoke to the Colonel about 
Johnny. He says that he has paid him at the rate of £80 per ann.: 
which was what I used to have at one time. I have written to Johnny 
to find out more about it and his wants. But the Colonel does ‘come 
the hard old soldier’ over some of them in the matter of pay, and it 
grieves me to think of it. God bless you for all your kindness to Ken 
and all of us. 


Bishop’s House, Salford. Oct. 27, 1873. 

Your affectionate note of congratulation just received. It has been 
an eventful year for both of us. Your eldest child has entered the fold 
and prepared the way for others, and the year has been full of work for 
us both, and we have both been ‘at it’ all the time. You must not say 
that you have ‘fallen out of my daily life’. They do not fall out of it who 
are always in it, in thought and affection and prayer! And no day 
passes without that and without our union, especially in the Holy 
Sacrifice and in daily work. I ought to be very thankful for having 
been allowed this past year and for not having been allowed to ‘make 
a mess of it’. The Seminary is the work of the year: much else I have 
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not done. All the interior work of the pastoral and spiritual life of the 
diocese remains untouched. Pray that we may commence upon this 
in earnest during the next twelve months. I never thanked you for the 
two photos Miss Sherman brought me. Many thanks; they are before 
me as I write. 


Salford. Oct. 28, 1873. 

I am much pleased to hear of Lady Mary’s intended marriage. | 
have met Von Hiigel twice or three times and formed a very high 
estimate of his worth. He is quite unlike the ordinary run of young men, 
and I should think that there is in him a loftiness of view and aspiration 
which will very well suit Lady Mary’s temperament of character. That 
he is not an Englishman is probably a defect which neither regeneration 
nor salvation will ever be able to cure, or atone for; since you know 
that even the Blessed in Heaven, who happen to have been born out 
of England, shine with a less splendid glory and device in mansions set 
entirely apart for them, as is quite natural and proper that they should! 
And if he is not rich, there may be some satisfaction in the thought of 
Solomon’s wisdom, for those who believe in Solomon, and of his prayer 
to have neither riches nor poverty but all that is necessary. I wish them 
both every happiness and grace to live and sanctify themselves for 
many years together. I enclose you a note from Margy, which will 
shew that so far she is happy. 


Bishop’s House, Salford. Nov. 19, 1873. 

I must not omit sending you one letter of affectionate remem- 
brance on the occasion of your Feast tomorrow. May St. Elizabeth’s 
spirit be yours and may it continue to animate you to love, to suffer 
and to work. I suppose you are very much occupied with Lady Mary’s 
preparations. I hope to send her my little wedding present; but 
Manchester presents but little choice of anything not in the cotton 
or shirting line. 


Bishop’s House, Salford. Dec. 1, 1873. 

How good and generous of you to sacrifice yourself as I am sure 
you are doing, in sending so handsome a donation as £100 towards 
the Seminary ! What a large share you have one way or another in all 
my works! I thank God for that. It is clear that you had better go to 
Wilton than be here on the 13th. I should very much have enjoyed 
your presence here on that occasion: but there will be better occasions 
than that, in better weather too. It will be a tremendous trial to you 
going back alone and without your Chapel and Daily Mass. But as 
you say it is clearly right to do so. We must pray for you all the more 
that you may have strength for everything. I have much to talk to you 
about next time we meet, which I fear will not be till New Year’s day 
is gone. But we can write. 
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Bishop’s House, Salford. Dec. 23, 1873. 

You have not written me one little line since you have been at 
Wilton to tell me how you are getting on: and yet I have often wondered 
and wanted to know. You must not think that distance or work changes 
me, though the latter may take up time from writing. I suppose you 
will have your Xmas with the Sisters and in your own little Parish 
Church with your Canon. All the things have now arrived from Rome 
and just now I hear that the great statue is broken, which you gave me, 
though so carefully packed. I shall presently go and ascertain to what 
extent the damage has gone. [ have just been lighting the Cathedral, 
which now ts as brilliant at night as the Jesuit Church, which you saw 
here one evening. May God give you some and many joys this Xmas. 
Try and look on the brighter side and determine with yourself to rejoice 
with Our Lord, even though you have ever so much to depress and 
try you outside, as I know you have. May you have all the joys of 
Xmas. 


Bishop's House, Salford. Xmas Eve, 1873. 

I am much obliged for your welcome letter of a few days ago: and 
for all that you are doing for the Mill—the turkeys and the hangings 
for the altar etc. You know how glad it makes me to hear of you at all 
times. I send you the last photo taken of the Holy Father as the present 
which will be the most acceptable to you, of any I could make. I received 
it this morning from Rome by letter. I also send you what I wish you to 
keep to yourself for the present, as I have not sent it out, viz the accom- 
panying letter. If I have ascertained the Divine Will, and I think that 
I have—in this matter I shall be in bricks and mortar for a year or two. 
I have no doubt about the means coming, if it is right to attempt the 
work. I find the people very well disposed, and even enthusiastic. Last 
night I made a political speech which the Manchester Guardian has given 
a whole column to. You must pray for me that I may be guided; for 
one may very easily make some great mistake—and yet if one does 
nothing for the sake of being safe, it seems to me that the mistake is 
then certainly made and that a greater one. So what’s to be done to 
help it? I expect to go to Rome early next month and hope to see you 
for a moment en passant. God grant you a happy Xmas and a less 
painful and suffering one than that memorable one of two years ago. 
Be courageous and full of hope and confidence. Look upwards and 
never down except in humility. God bless you always. 








AN AMERICAN LETTER 
By EDWARD LITTLEJOHN 


r ‘HE facts have been pointed out often enough. There are 2,000,000 
Catholics in New York City, Boston is 75 per cent Catholic, 
Washington is the seat of the Catholic University of America and 

it is said that in the many seminaries associated with it there are more 

Masses said daily than in any place except Rome. Catholic schools and 

colleges are strung throughout the country ; the Churches are filled on 

Sundays, and with communicants; the Holy Name Society is strong; 

the Knights of Columbus is a flourishing organization ; diocesan papers 

are widely distributed. The voice of the Church is heeded in the com- 
munity. At the same time it must be admitted there is no semblance of 

Catholic culture in the United States, except perhaps in the South- 

west. The University of Notre Dame is most famous for its football 

team. There is a sad scarcity of eminent Catholic scholars and the best 
known teach in secular colleges. It is true that the average standard of 
practice of Catholicism in the United States is high; Catholic life in 

Southern Italy and South America in comparison appears a weakened 

tradition, ignorant and poor. Yet there is a mystery in the measure- 

ment of grace, for examples of extraordinary sanctity appear in areas 
of so-called backward Catholicism which cannot be paralleled in the 
well-organized activities of more progressive countries. 


* * ~ 


In the United States, Catholic periodicals and diocesan papers are 
discussing the bitter novel, Moon Gaffney, by Harry Sylvester, an 
angry study of Irish-American life in Manhattan. The characters, like 
the author, are all Catholics and the clergy are shown as unjust land- 
lords, anti-Semitic, and obsessed with communism and the virtue of 
chastity to the exclusion of all else. Moon Gaffney i8 the son of the 
Deputy Fire Commissioner; a graduate of law school, he has never 
practised but prefers a small clerkship at City Hall which brings him 
close to the ‘big shots’. With an influential father and contacts both at 
Tammany Hall and City Hall, his ambitions are political. He sees a 
steady progress from assemblyman, congressman, to mayor, but things 
do not go as planned. He becomes involved with labour unions, with 
radical Catholics and in bitter differences with several influential 
priests. At the crucial moment his father is killed at a fire and Tammany 
Hall quickly ends his political hopes. Through it all runs the moral 
struggle of a not very likeable young man who drinks too much, 
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against a background of politics, the Church, the Catholic Worker and 
the Irish Americans. The book is loosely written; its psychological 
insights not profound; it certainly overstates the case, and no doubt 
the personal resentments which it will arouse will obscure the limited 
truth contained in its analysis. Yet it is a sincere effort to deal with the 
whole problem of the relationship between Catholic ideas and Catholic 
practice. The Commonweal found it necessary to publish two reviews. 
To Francis Downing the novel is born ‘of violation, the deepest viola- 
tion of the human spirit—betrayal by what one loves’, and he concludes 
that the novel is ‘beautifully and wonderfully done’. The editor, 
Edward Skillin, Jr., however, by reason of the special importance of 
the subject, thought it fitting also to include his comments. Though 
agreeing that the theme has possibilities, he insists that ‘to establish his 
case, the most sincere social critic cannot afford to be mistaken as to 
the general validity of his facts’. . . . ‘Many of Mr. Sylvester’s inci- 
dents do, in fact, put a severe strain on the average reader’s credulity. 
I cite but three of them: an anti-Semitic sermon is delivered at the 
wake at Moon’s house; when brides come for information about the 
rhythm theory their spiritual adviser misinforms them and then boasts 
of his deceptions ; two supposedly sophisticated priests try to convince 
a rather spirited young woman to patch up a broken engagement by 
pointing out that although the wastrel in question is at present a con- 
firmed alcoholic, he is, after all, a son of a Knight of St. Gregory.’ 
Though one must admit the human failings of the groups and indi- 
viduals of which the characters in this book are types, yet his anger 
appears to have overcome his charity, and his valid criticism is lost in 
wholesale denunciation. 

At the same time as Harry Sylvester writes this angry story from 
within the Church, literary circles outside are acclaiming the work of 
an admittedly Catholic poet. Lord Weary’s Castle, a slim volume of 
poems by Robert Lowell, has received the Pulitzer Prize for poetry. It 
is acclaimed in a long review in the Nation as ‘an event of the order of 
Auden’s first book’, while the New York Times Book Review writes that 
one would have to go back as far as 1914, to Robert Frost’s ‘North of 
Boston’ or to T. S. Eliot’s “The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock’, ‘to find 
a poet whose first public speech has had the invention and authority 
of Robert Lowell’s’. The Partisan Review finds Robert Lowell to be ‘the 
most powerful poet who has appeared in England or America for 
some years’. Burdened with allusion and tightly wrought, Lowell is 
not easy reading. Life magazine recently published three of his short 
poems and considered it necessary to devote equal space to explana- 
tory comment. The heritage of New England Puritanism, of Boston 
Brahminism and Catholicism weigh heavily on him in restless tension. 
Nevertheless, remembering that Evelyn Waugh’s Brideshead Revisited 
and Bruce Marshall’s The World, the Flesh, and Father Smith were best 
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sellers not long ago, and that the Partisan Review first published T. §. 
Eliot’s ‘Dry Salvages’, there is evidently an extraordinary interest in 
books presenting a Catholic background. 

One wonders, however, on what standards the secular critic bases 
his judgement of these works. Many missed the point entirely in the 
case of Brideshead Revisited ; it was hardly to be expected that they would 
be familiar with the theology of Grace. As one writer has put it, 
referring to Robert Lowell’s latest book, it seems that the reader now 
seeks his deepest poetic satisfaction in works with whose underlying 
structure of belief he profoundly disagrees. His embarrassment at the 
poet’s belief requires him to emphasize technique, earnestness, rebellion 
against hypocrisy, never responding sympathetically to that content 
which must surely be the primary impulse of the poet. To Howard 
Moss writing in the Kenyon Review it is his ‘wonderful sense of institu- 
tions, architecture, faces—in other words, the world—which gives his 
religious poetry the particular interest and distinction it has’. ‘Though 
he admits Lowell never forgets his central allegiance, yet the divine 
and even anachronistic is accepted by the critic for the passion and 
intelligence with which his poetry is charged. Orthodoxy, he implies, 
spells contraction, but this handicap Lowell transcends in ‘a poetry 
which celebrates the human through spiritual liberation, rather than 
the divine through human constriction’, a standard which appears to 
reverse the commandment, and to direct us to love man with all our 
hearts and souls and minds and God for the sake of ourselves. The high- 
brow critics thus are frequently to be found deferring to writers, except 
for their religion, except for their politics. 

Three of the four best sellers in general literature are concerned 
with the problems of human destiny in either a personal or universal 
way, J. L. Liebman’s Peace of Mind, Arnold Toynbee’s Study of History, 
Lecomte du Nouy’s Human Destiny. It would appear that both the 
fashionable reviewer and the general reader no longer can ignore 
theological problems, though of course he does not call them theo- 
logical. But to the average college man, it appears, religion, like raising 
chickens or bird stalking, is still a bore. A survey in Life magazine 
shows that the graduates of Princeton University of the class of 1932 
have not produced a great novel, poem, essay, historical work, sym- 
phony, play, painting, etching, or a skyscraper. Next to family affairs 
and reading, their primary interests are drinking and bridge, and 
though approving the golden rule and charity, the majority find 
organized religion to be lacking in significance. As for politics, the 
general feeling is that from ward heeler to President, ‘it stinks’. 


* * * 


In this background Catholic thought is by no means the oasis we 
would like to believe it. Michael de la Bedoyére commenting in THE 
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Dus.in REviEw on the widely held view that the Vatican looks more 
and more to the growing and wealthy Catholic community of the 
United States as the real counterweight to communism and secularism 
in Europe and Asia, wrote that American Catholicism, though it ‘has 
shed certain external archaisms’, ‘is too compromised by nationalism 
and native views’, that its temptation is isolationism, and that it is ‘too 
unaware of the revolutionary character of Catholic spiritual doctrine’. 
Actually the striking quality of American Catholicism is the strength of 
its group loyalties. There are Irish Catholics, Polish Catholics, Italian 
or German Catholics rather than American Catholics. By their earlier 
arrival and by their gifts of leadership the Irish particularly dominate 
the hierarchy and the priesthood. In New York City the great day of 
Catholic demonstration is St. Patrick’s Day, but the devotion is not so 
much to the Saint who looks on the face of God as to the symbol of 
Ireland. Thus, the Church is often most evident as the focus of the 
tight national group rather than as the home of all mankind. 

The intrusion of group loyalties is not confined to the Church;; it is 
a perennial American problem. In politics there is the Italian vote, the 
Irish vote, the Jewish vote and other shades of national opinion; 
indeed aggressive Americanism is often the label of those who in fact 
have also another loyalty. American literature is handicapped by just 
this factor. Great works of art must deal in universal coin. Though the 
history of literature discloses a deepening in consciousness and a 
richer complexity, it is of man as creature not as Italian or Catholic or 
Negro that the universal artist is concerned. The Magic Mountain, 
Kristin Lavransdatter and David Copperfield, though worlds apart in time 
and place, are all documents of the human soul. They are not problem 
novels ; they do not date themselves with group conflicts. The American 
novelist returns again and again to the regional and racial aspect of 
American life, to the South, to the Negro, to the Brooklyn Irish, to 
Back Bay Boston, and he writes the same novel again and again. 

Professor Arnold Toynbee has been in the United States, and his 
visit has coincided with the publication of the one-volume edition of his 
Study of History which, as I have mentioned, has reached the best-seller 
lists. From the cover of Time magazine Professor Toynbee has looked 
out from the news-stands, the scholarly quarterlies have commented 
at length and the reviewers have, in all humility, exhausted their 
superlatives, except in the left-wing New York P.M. where the critic 
must needs reject a history written in terms of creative leaders and 
uncreative minorities, which warns of imminent collapse, and for 
‘reprieve relies on the prayer of a humble and a contrite heart. His 
popularity would seem to indicate that the ego of our times enjoys the 
contemplation of its own disintegration. Wars come though we fear 
and hate them; civilization crumbles amid the most brilliant descrip- 
tions of its decline. Our symptoms are given grandeur in the perspec- 
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tive of twenty-one civilizations; there is fascination in a prophecy of 
documented doom, especially when the time is long enough to give 
hope that we will not be there at the curtain. For the effects of the 
atomic bomb remain remote; imagination still cannot picture John 
Hersey’s terrifying report on Hiroshima. An awareness of peril is 
widespread but not enough to make inroads on our routines of business 
and pleasure. We are double men; we see the vices of our age and yet 
we share in them. The most zealous of modern apostles are not those 
who have the faith of St. Paul, but Jehovah’s Witnesses, Mormons, 
Oxford Groupers, and Communists. The Catholic accepts the aposto- 
late for bishops and priests but not for himself. Yet a strong faith implies 
it, and indeed this is the command of our Divine Lord. To St. Grignon 
de Montfort, the apostles of the latter days were to be ‘the burning fire 
of the ministers of God, which will light the fire of divine charity 
everywhere’. 


* * * 


I began to prepare these notes a few blocks from 5oth Street and 
Fifth Avenue in New York, within sight of the towers of the Waldorf: 
Astoria and Rockefeller Centre; I continue them in the garden of the 
San Gabriel Mission, founded in 1771, now nine miles from the centre 
of Los Angeles. I left New York late one afternoon and that same night 
towards midnight the big DC-6 began to drop from 18,000 feet through 
the fog towards the vast expanse of lights between the mountains and 
the sea. Here.is a world of blue sky, brown hillsides, orange groves, 
palm trees, low white bungalows behind rose gardens and green lawns, 
where water, piped from great dams fed by the snows, sprinkles the 
desert which blossoms everywhere. America overflows to the Western 
shore; rich in resources, nourished on oil, citrus fruit, movies, aircraft 
and climate. Southern California thrives; the old mission once an 
oasis in the desert is now the parish church of a Los Angeles suburb. 
Visitors wander through the garden, white doves flutter about, waiting 
to be fed—at ten cents a package—the guide points out the graves of 
Indians and of the mission Fathers. ‘This way, please, to see the old 
vestments and books’; ‘Gentlemen, please remove your hats entering 
the Church’. The ubiquitous tourist performs his ritual. This is history, 
it is in the books, but between him and it there is a great gulf fixed ; he 
is shut out from his own past. Even the faithful have lost the touch of 
the artist and they fill the new chapel with church goods from Chicago. 

In 1926 Aldous Huxley wrote of Los Angeles that ‘thought is 
barred in this City of Dreadful Joy and conversation is unknown’, but 
now he lives here. So also do Gerald Heard, Christopher Isherwood, 
Thomas Mann, Emil Ludwig, as did the late Franz Werfel. In a city 
without pattern or community, where every type can rest their weari- 
ness or despair, there are no forms or disciplines to observe ; after the 
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struggle there is the quiet garden and always the blue sky. Nature is 
kind, man lets one be; one may comment at ease on the reports from 
beyond the mountains; the drama stimulates but does not intrude. 
John Gunther in his recent Inside America speaks of the European 
migration which has converted the lovely balcony of hills near Santa 
Monica into a kind of Salzburg, a kind of Florence. Yet the newspapers 
and journals of Los Angeles disclose no signs of this intellectual brilli- 
ance. A fire in the harbour, a gang murder are the chief topics of 
current interest. The only paper which provides weightier fare offers 
mainly syndicated columnists from the East. Literary periodicals, 
magazines of criticisms are not to be found ; sprawled over the country- 
side in these ‘nineteen suburbs in search of a metropolis’, there is no 
sense of intellectual community or local commerce of ideas. The colony 
of intellectuals and artists may write in Santa Monica but they con- 
verse with an audience far away. 

‘God has given to every people,’ says an old Indian proverb, ‘a cup 
of clay with which to drink the water of life,’ but with the advance of 
the white man that cup was taken from them. Now the cultural 
pattern of the West is shattered, and ever since the Reformation 
Western man has groped for meaning in a multitude of philosophies. 
There are no longer clearly prescribed norms, no laws and patterns 
emanating from the mind of the Creator, no discipline of forms and 
impulse of grace. In Los Angeles, in a background marked by the 
exuberance of the frontier, by a mobile and mixed population of many 
races, of youth and retired Middle-Westerners, marked by diverse and 
rich industry, by energy released by a warm sun and a blossoming 
desert, the spectacular or the curious is commonplace. A community 
of retired rentiers, old, with limited means but much leisure, are as 
eager to promote Townsend schemes for pensions as to embrace offers 
of mystic salvation of the Aimée Semple McPherson variety. To the 
fluidity of the frontier is added the curious phenomenon of the violence 
of the middle class, so well described by Nathaniel West in his novel 
The Day of the Locust. They have slaved -for years at dull jobs, behind 
desks, at machines or in the fields. With their small savings they retired 
to California, but the sun was not enough, nor the oranges nor the 
passion fruit ; they have leisure but not the mental equipment to use it. 
Time hangs heavily, they go to the movies, they read the newspapers ; 
in both they feed on sex and violence. Thus the promise of political 
utopias and religious cults serves to fire their terrible boredom. 

The two most famous commentaries on American life have been 
written by foreigners, de Tocqueville and Lord Bryce. Though different 
in scope and approach Henry James’ The American Scene, first pub- 
lished in 1902 and now available again, with an introduction by 
W. H. Auden, is of similar brilliance. His field is limited—he covers the 
East coast only from Boston to Florida, but in subtlety of insight and 
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style, his comments have perhaps never been surpassed in American 
literature. He is concerned with manners, with forms and reciprocities, 
‘What had it been their idea to do, the good people—do, exactly for 
their manners, their habits, their intercourse, their relations, their 
pleasures, their general advantage and justification?’ They built great 
houses (and it is with those who live in such houses that James is 
primarily concerned), but these seem to be only instalments and stop- 
gaps, having nothing to do with continuity, responsibility, transmission, 
and not looking beyond their present purpose. In California there are, 
as everywhere, both rich and poor, both the great mansions of the oil 
men and the movie magnates, and the boxes propped up by the real 
estate men and builders on the dry, dusty lots around the oil derricks, 
and now the trailers where veterans and their families wait to be trans- 
planted from their parking lots. But there is a sense of destiny in the 
place ; there are resources and vibrant climate on which to feed. The 
energy of America has here reached its last continental limit ; this is the 
last chance of the American dream. Here indeed is the drama which 
James had described, ‘the great adventure of a society reaching out 
into the apparent void for the amenities, the consummations, after 
having earnestly gathered in so many of the preparations and necessi- 
ties’. Or again, in a rare reference to California, he writes ‘the general 
aspect of that wondrous realm kept suggesting to me a sort of pre- 
pared but unconscious and inexperienced Italy, the primitive “plate”, 
in perfect condition, but with the impression of History all yet to be 
made’. 

In a new land man clears the wilderness and builds his house and 
cultivates his farm, yet his mind is filled with ancient memories of other 
places. He tills the soil but stands aloof; he lives upon it but is a stranger 
to its moods. Only with the years is that void filled and do man and his 
land know each other. Beyond that is the process, which fascinates the 
novelist of manners, the achievement of possibilities and constituted 
relations in the social and domestic order. Money and technique may 
attempt a short cut, but James insists there is no substitute for ‘round- 
about experience, for troublesome history, for the long, the immitigable 
process of time’. So too with religion ; against an older world ‘towards 
the furnishing of which religion has done a large part’, he finds that in 
New England 


‘The eliminated thing “par excellence’ was the thing most 
absent to sight—and for which oh! a thousand times, the small 
substitutes, the mere multiplications of the signs of theological 
enterprise, in the tradition and on the scale of commercial and 
industrial enterprise, had no attentuation worth mentioning.’ 


In Los Angeles this simplification of the social order and the 
abolition of forms reaches its ultimate degree. This is the secular world, 
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not as the educationalist foresaw, ethical but not dogmatic, permitting 
the fullest self-expression, happy in the satisfaction of mind and body. 
It is a secular world, cluttered up with advertised theologies, breathless 
with political panaceas, and often filling up the emptiness with violence 
and voodoo. ‘Here if anywhere else,’ said W. B. Yeats on a visit to 
California, ‘I seem to hear the coming footsteps of the Muses.’ Yet 
what shall those Muses utter? Already the landscape painters have set 
on canvas the golden light and brown hillsides; John Steinbeck and 
William Saroyan and a host of others have written of both native sons 
and strangers ; I read that no less than 3000 poets have banded together 
into various strenuous organizations. Yet Henry James would ask, to 
what devotions are they striving, what tastes are they developing, what 
traditions are they storing for the coming generations? The trailer 
camps will give way to bungalows and the bungalows to Spanish 
colonial mansions, the commerce of drug stores and real estate will 
extend into the outermost lot ; the University of California will multiply 
its faculties and its students. In this last best hope of America will these 
homes shelter the flame of renewal, will these institutions of learning 
be the life-saving monasteries of the new Dark Ages? 

In Europe the signs and memories of Catholic unity persist; 
American life stems from a Christian if not a Catholic tradition; in 
Los Angeles contemporary culture is seen undiluted, as post-Christian 
and syncretic. In the eighteenth century the Franciscans journeyed 
north, founding their missions in the desert between the mountains and 
the sea, making Alta California a province of the civilized world, and 
the achievement is still the cornerstone of Californian art, literature, 
and sentiment. What the Spaniards began the Americans completed 
from the East; the heirs of those who first brought Christianity now 
live in their charming homes around the old churches. Western society 
has overtaken the mission outposts; it would seem that their task had 
been accomplished ; in fact, the full circle has been turned, that society 
is now itself in need of conversion again. 


‘Souls a-hunger for joy no longer hope for it. Dying of a desire 
to be loved, they sink, in crowds, into a mysticism of the creature, 
and a homesickness of the damned. What they ask for, without 
knowing it, is that the true countenance of love may be revealed to 
them.”? 


The problem, of course, is not a Californian one, only here it can be 
seen more starkly. Here there is less furniture and history, fewer 
memories to support ingrained habits of social and political inter- 
course. Presumably this is the community modern man fashions as the 
expression of his essential nature. Yet, if Californian man begins from 


‘Father Bruno, O.D.C. St. John of the Cross. Introduction by Jacques 
Maritain, p. xxiv. (Sheed & Ward, N.Y.) 
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the Lockean Tabula Rasa on which the future is to be written, European 
man over wide areas throws off an accumulated wisdom to build a 
whole on the limited aspect of a proletarian man ; becoming alien to his 
own past, the rich taste of history sours, and turning in a constricted 
self he manipulates society with a cynicism the more sophisticated. 


* * *« 


Back in New York I turn the pages of the latest reviews. Surely 
here is the beat of the alert intellect. I recall that occasional readers of 
Horizon complained that the magazine is above their head, to which 
Cyril Connolly replied that ‘to bumble around half understanding and 
half not in a mass of useless information is in itself a bewildering and 
quite fatuous pleasure’. . . . ‘Man without God,’ he concludes, ‘is 
immensely lonely: we should treat everyone alive today as a friend on 
his deathbed or the inmate of a condemned cell.’ In this last agony his 
American colleagues of the intellectual periodicals currently offer, in 
the political aspect, the future of labour relations, of socialism, com- 
ments on American-Soviet relations, and in literature, essays on Kafka, 
Koestler, Melville, Existentialism, and in general the cultural crisis. 
The Partisan Review, whose emphasis is political and literary, and the 
Kenyon Review, whose arena is more academic and literary, unite in a 
fascination with the torment of the soul and indeed usually with the 
European soul, for there is little tradition of introspection in this 
business civilization of great enterprises and unmysterious homes. 
Truly man does not seem to know whether he is worthy of love or 
hatred. Though contemporary philosophy continues to insist he is the 
measure of all things, and that his nature, nurtured in freedom, will 
progress with evolutionary inevitability, current fiction presents a 
creature immersed in violence and hate. Sinclair Lewis’ Kingsblood 
Royal is a bitter tract on the subjection of the coloured people ; Laura Z. 
Hobson’s Gentleman’s Agreement is a study of bigotry and anti-Semitism; 
Jean Stafford’s The Mountain Lion ends in murder; in Lydia Baile, 
Kenneth Roberts recalls the horrors of the Haitian massacres; Natalie 
Anderson Scott returns to the problem of the alcoholic in The Story of 
Mrs. Murphy. These are a few taken at random; some reach the best- 
seller lists and Hollywood ; some find their peak of fame in the purple 
prose of advertising departments; most are soon forgotten, but the 
presses will continue to turn out variations on these bitter themes. 

If the purpose of the ‘little magazine’ is periodically to nourish our 
minds with new ideas and new works of art, and the publishers aim 
primarily to relieve the monotony of commuters and housewives, then 
for them serenity is dull and contemplation self destruction. ‘L’ Europe 
est finie’, so Paul Valéry once said to him, T. S Eliot tells us in the all 
Valéry issue of the Quarterly Review of Literature, adding that ‘Valéry’s 
Europe is certainly finished, and I have to acknowledge that it is, in 
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large part, my Europe too.’ Yet the seed of new life is not, therefore, in 
America nor in any geographical place. For to paraphrase Valéry 
himself, though the days seem vain and lost for the universe, yet in 
patience and silence lies the chance of ripening, and though a nation 
collapses without hope into the dust yet the day and hour is not lost 


st légére tu demeure/aprés ces beaux abandons, 


like a man of thought whose soul consumes itself in growing whole. 
These are hardly words of speedy salvation; nevertheless, there is life 
neither in the paralysis of despair nor in the quietism of escape. Great 
truths are imparted in interior silence and this, I suspect, is true both 
in Bloomsbury and Beverly Hills. 


Vol. 220 I 








POST-WAR FRENCH LITERATURE 


By HENRI CLOUARD 


T is always difficult to judge the intellectual values of the moment. 

Certain precautions are necessary, and today the most necessary of 

all is to make distinctions in a field which at first sight seems to be 
all of a piece. 

Post-war French literature seemed at first to be bound up with the 
ideas, the revolts and sufferings of the Resistance. In reality, however, 
the public has already made its own distinctions in the matter. It had 
devoured all the volumes of prose or verse recommended by countless 
new reviews which now lie disregarded on the bookstalls, or by 
equally numerous literary selection boards in which the same old 
names always figured. 

Once its curiosity had been satisfied, the mediocrity of talents and 
the monotony of themes discouraged the public despite the affection 
which certain names inspired. One short tale has endured, Le Silence 
de La Mer, which was produced clandestinely during the Occupation. 
Its success in 1944 made it a measuring-stick for others which followed 
it; and that is all to the good, for it symbolizes in striking fashion the 
attitude and motives of the first Resistance—the noblest of them all. 
However, criticism will some day have to record the verdict that the 
intelligent and forceful skill of the writer, Jean Bruller (an artist and 
cartoonist turned author under the pseudonym of Vercors) has 
constructed scenes which are allegorical rather than symbolic, striking 
rather than true to life, and, in the last analysis, without human 
depth. 

Above all, criticism, having sifted the flotsam and jetsam of the 
literary wave which is now ebbing from our devastated beaches, will 
have to set on one side certain books which are solidly constructed and 
which, in their testimony of the national and universal drama through 
which the writers lived, bring talent to match their sincerity. Such are 
Le Sacrifice du Matin by Guillain de Bénouville—an indispensable 
volume for information on all the forms of the Resistance, on its very 
organization—a book instinct with honour and epic greatness, and, 
moreover, true ; likewise there is Soldats sans Espoir by Morvan Lebesgue, 
a superb vision of the Resistance in arms, without the slightest flaw 
in its narration; again we have Les Grandes Vacances in which Francis 
Ambriére depicts with exactitude, pathos and droll humour the life of 
the undaunted prisoners whom no reprisal-camps could dismay; 
and lastly Les Fours de Notre Mort by David Rousset—that descent into 
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the Inferno of the concentration camps. These books are henceforth 
part of literature both as documentaries and as works of art. 

In poetry there is a more confused state of affairs. Under the 
Occupation there was an understanding—one might even say a plot— 
between the Resistance and many young poets more or less revolution- 
ary in their prosody and style, as also in their opinions. They turned 
to account their characteristic esotericism, made ever so slightly more 
comprehensible for the occasion, and hymned liberty and revolt 
in the very face of the enemy, who only once or twice thought he 
understood and showed his anger. This poetry was the language— 
barely distinguishable from prose—in which, ever since Futurism and 
Cubism, the younger writers have shrouded themselves, for fear of not 
seeming ‘contemporary’. The serious public had never been deluded 
by it; but for once the poets who obeyed this fashion imagined they 
had attained a wider audience: and, indeed, who would not have 
felt kindly towards poetry which was arrayed almost like a battalion 
of the underground army? But its great days have passed. Of a cohort 
which included Ribemont-Dessaignes, Robert Ganzo, Guillevic, 
Pierre Emmanuel, Jean Cayrol and some others, only three poets are 
still capable of commanding attention. Jean Cassou wrote some 
moving sonnets in his German prison. And how could one fail to admire 
in Paul Eluard’s work some flashes comparable to Valéry, in which 
thundered shouts of liberation? How could one be insensitive to some 
touching and elegaic poems of Aragon which caught the reflections 
of the blaze of 1940 in the eyes and love of Elsa; and still more to 
some violent, vengeful poems sustained by lyrical exaltation which 
makes them resound like battle-standards in the wind? 

None the less the greater part of Eluard’s production has degenerated 
into a forced concision, into the ellipses and riddles with which this 
poet has always worked to destroy the French language ; whilst Aragon, 
apart from his anthology pieces, has drifted into a facility which 
recalls sometimes Coppée and sometimes Dérouléde. And that is 
scarcely new writing either for him or for us, the readers. The un- 
expected development of Aragon, and even of Eluard, who, when 
they had something important to say, transmitted their messages— 
the former in clear language, the latter in cipher less obscure than usual 
has, of course, further disintegrated the surrealist school of which they 
had been the heralds. André Breton, the panjandrum of that religion 
and humourless as a Grand Llama, had emigrated for four years 
to the United States, whence he could not defend the true doctrine. 
On his return he has found his clergy either in total rout, or having 
denied their cloth—not to mention those carried off by death. And his 
Own poems written in New York (Ode a Founer, Les Etats-Généraux), 
which persist in the surrealist revolt against reality, being now brought 
back to France, have hung fire—just as did the Surrealist Exhibition 
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last Spring, in which surrealism collected together everything in the 
way of décors and manifestoes most calculated to startle a European 
of average culture. It was like a parade by a circus gone lunatic— 
but with a gloomy lunacy. Paris was not amused. In fact she was sadly 
bored by it all. 

Parallel with Resistance literature, and sometimes in liaison with it, 
the defeat and occupation engendered ideological schools in the 
novel and the theatre, in which, it is worth observing, the leading 
spirits are usually teachers or professors. ‘This type of literature is now 
dying. But here, too, there are distinctions to be made. Albert Camus’ 
novel L’Etranger, and one of his plays, Le Malentendu, are allegories 
of the ideas developed in Le Mythe de Sisyphe, an essay which is well- 
known to our readers. Consequently both play and novel are abstract 
and arbitrary. But another play by the same author, Caligula, is a 
living creation, because Caligula would exist even without the idea 
developed in the play, and because his impulses, his outbursts and 
lamentations make him human, despite his monstrous nature, just as 
Lorenzaccio was humanized by Musset. Dramatic art, to attain 
success in its creations, must not only analyse in the abstract, but must 
also synthetise its ideas in flesh and blood creations. Camus’ play is 
still ideological, but it is an ideology come to life in the manner of 
Ibsen’s theatre—and I name Ibsen designedly to indicate that, 
incidentally, Caligula smelt just a trifle musty even on its first night. 

Jean-Paul Sartre would require a whole critical study from the 
same angle. I will say briefly that his piece Les Mouches, like Les 
Bouches Inutiles by Simone de Beauvoir, is one of those mechanical 
contrivances which make one want to tinker with one or two springs 
in order to make them function in exactly the opposite direction from 
that intended by their authors. Sartre’s Morts sans Sépulture takes 
liberties too slickly with a subject which is too obviously provocative; 
Huis-Clos proves ten times over that Hell is the opinion of other people 
about ourselves, and that opinion constrains the development of our 
personality ... 

This type of theatre, though full of ingenuity and brilliantly turned 
formulae is destined to perish, because its authors, in their capacity 
of d-amatists, juggle with situations and characters, just as they juggle 
with definitions in their profession of pedagogues. All the time the 
spectator feels a protest rising within him, either from his intuition or 
his instinct—ironically enough from that reality, the ego, which is at 
the root of existentialism. . . . Perhaps Sartre sins less grievously against 
the genius of the novel than that of the theatre. As a novelist he has 
written pages which are undoubtedly powerful and which convey 
with terrifying intensity the monstrous absurdity of man’s existence, 
the spell of which his philosophy invites us to shatter. But, alas, 
ideological bias takes precedence over the needs of psychological 
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presentation in La Nausée and Les Chemins de la Liberté. There is nothing 
spontaneous in these novels, which are cut off from real life; the 
characters do not live nor breathe. They are, in fact, Auis clos... 
vicious circles. 

Let us pause for a moment at the central office whose branch stores 
we have just been examining—that is, existentialist philosophy 
itself. That philosophy is well-known to readers of THe DuBLIN 
Review. So too are the trick combinations of pure concepts which 
Sartre has devised in order to supply certain complementary aspects of 
Heidegger’s existentialism. Readers of Sartre see him (oh, so inno- 
cently!) introduce into the system borrowed from his German confrére 
an unjustifiable solution of continuity ; and they must wonder whether 
or not they are confronted with a psychology which the afore-mentioned 
tricks have transformed into a philosophy by totally factitious methods. 

Such are the literature and the thought which are bandied about 
in France amid the clatter of the cafés; these are the reputations 
of certain writers possessed of undeniable qualities, but exaggerated by 
gossipy comments of snobs, by hack-writers looking for copy, and by 
semi-literates for whom French literature begins at Apollinaire. 
Behind this screen a healthier literature carries on in its attempts (more 
or less successful) to create beauty and charm, to study the human 
heart without preconceived opinions, to depict manners without pure 
meretricious subterfuges, and to philosophize without a facade of bluff. 


* * * 


Poetry flows in charining streams and slight rivulets (significantly. 
These are no rivers) down two main watersheds—the traditional 
and the revolutionary. On the slope illumined by memories of 
the classic tradition, certain humanistic savants have sought, and 
occasionally discovered, a language which is quite distinct from prose, 
a ‘high French’ utilizing the resources of old France and even of the 
best of the Middle Ages. It is a complete renovation of syntax, vocabu- 
lary and rhythms, in which André Mary (the chief of the ‘Gallican’ 
group), Nicolas Beauduin (formerly one of the front-line skirmishers of 
modernism), Vincent Muselli, Henri Charpentier, and Jacques 
Raynaud produce fine work every year. Regrettably, however, they 
have shown no important renewal of themes to correspond to those in 
style and prosody. Will this renewal appear some day in the work of 
Beauduin, who is quietly working on a vast cosmic and human poem 
Dans la Lumiére Noire des Apocalyspes ? 

Incidentally, we must notice Philippe Chabaneix in his little 
Paris bookshop; he is the virtuoso of the quatrain, an elegaic poet 
producing perfect work within a slight compass; and Marie Noél, a 
a poetess who treats familiar and popular Catholic themes: in her work 
Nature is transformed into Paradise. 
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On the revolutionary slope, while the unrepentant doctrinaires 
battle turbulently in the rout of surrealism, the remarkable success of 
Jacques Prévert, spontaneous, direct and colloquial, makes them fear 
their final ruin. Meanwhile the ex-surrealists who have learned 
wisdom are composing somewhat more substantial, but still inhar- 
monious work, in contrast to Marie Noél, Chabaneix and Muselli who 
produce felicitous poetry. Among the poets whose revolutionary 
ardour has abated (though they are still at odds with tradition, despite 
their prudent pacts in the course of their productions) the most 
interesting recent writings are by Jules Supervielle, whose dreamy 
poems span land and sea and shudderingly discover that the super- 
natural will not be denied; Audiberti, who frequently seems like a 
negro witch-doctor beating a gong, but yet reveals in stanzas imbued 
with love and prayer his hope of seeing a revival of human dignity, 
now buried under heaps of misery. Patrice de la Tour du Pin’s recent 
Somme de Poésie is a tangle of tales, portraits, epistles, psalms, conceits 
and even prose pieces; but it possesses a powerful charm, obtained 
by frequent anguished and wild allusions to the destiny of man and by 
vast lines (when, by chance, they replace the vers-libre form) which 
spread their wings like huge birds over the waters of Sologne which 
figure so frequently in the poet’s work. 

What is lacking in such poets to complete their conquest of us? 
They have no definite direction. They are still fettered by the difficulties 
of symbolism. Accepting, as they do, the postulates of that doctrine, 
they are trying to express something new with profundity, to penetrate 
the regions of the inexpressible, to echo the message of the subconscious 
and non-rational—for that is the essence of symbolist aspirations. And 
who would deny the validity of their effort? But they have yet to 
integrate these conquests to a larger general apprehension of reality. 
In other words, their plan would require for its accomplishment a 
personality more powerful than theirs, both in imagination and in 
intellect. Such a personality manifested itself in our time—vValeéry; 
and, incidentally, like all the great fortunate revolutionaries, Valéry 
ended by reconciling revolution with tradition. Why then did he not 
inaugurate an epoch in poetry? Doubtless, because of the nihilism into 
which his message resolves itself. Whatever the reason, the fact remains 
that his present-day successors, when they communicate their vision, 
show an inferiority of scope which springs from their mind and their 
imagination and is transmitted to their expression. They fall into 
uncertain formalisms, and especially into hesitancy and imprecision— 
at one time accepting the necessity of obscurity as did Rimbaud, at 
others deliberately seeking it, like Mallarmé, or again half-explaining 
it, in the manner of Valéry himself. Such are the various traditions 
among which these poets are groping; but nevertheless they are 
interesting, moving and on occasion really delightful. 
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In the novel there is no need to praise again the work of writers 
as well-known as the brothers Tharaud, Jacques de Lacretelle, Edmond 
Jaloux, Alexandre Arnoux, Julien Creen, André Maurois, La Varende, 
Roger Vercel, Van der Meersch and others, which is now reappearing 
on the book-stalls. Mauriac, who had found new inspiration and scope 
in La Pharistenne in 1941, now devotes himself to journalism and 
publishes fine but ineffectual articles. He will return more zestfully 
to the theatre than to the novel. The astounding Monsieur Ouine by 
Bernanos which dates from last year plunges determinedly into the 
disorder of damnation (a disorder which renders the book well-nigh 
incomprehensible). 

Duhamel has published the last volumes of his Chronique des Pasquier 
and Romains of Les Hommes de Bonne Volonté. But everything possible 
has already been said about these two monumental productions. 
Among new work I would indicate that Charles Plisnier, Luc Durtain, 
Edmond Buchet, Paul Vialar and Pierre Lafue are following in the 
footsteps of Duhamel and Romains, and likewise take the world for the 
scene of their interminable novels. How can one explain this prolifera- 
tion? Doubtless by the desire of the writers to escape into a self- 
contained, autonomous world, which will rival the real world, and 
where the action corresponds to man’s dreams, rather than to his 
nightmares. But possibly French writers are making a mistake in 
undertaking a genre so unsuited to their national genius, which is 
still stamped by the tradition of classical tragedy. In practice, Duhamel 
has presented a succession of stories which are almost independent of 
one another, linked cnly by the relationship of certain characters; 
and Romains has scarcely done more than string together a collection 
of narratives. The result is a hybrid form. 

The last of these novelists is Henri Troyat, who has so enlarged 
the artistry which he brought to perfection in his short tales that he is 
attempting to recreate a whole universe—the universe of Russia— 
in Tant que la Guerre Durera, a trilogy of which he has so far published 
only the first part. It extends from 1888 to 1914. In this he deals with 
the march of events up till the Revolution, including the Japanese 
war, the industrial development of the country, the contacts of Islam 
with the Orthodox Church, and so on. But all these themes are 
incarnated in the individual destinies of average men. It is the roll-call 
of a nation and of an epoch, and one might have expected that Troyat, 
with his Russian ancestry, would aspire to Tolstoyan greatness after 
the model of War and Peace. But no! Something vital is lacking. It is 
the metaphysical dimension : and ‘we sigh for what is not’. 

Many modern novels substitute for this metaphysical dimension 
—a seeking after lofty inspiration—a predilection for debased or even 
infernal inspiration. Just before the war we had a spate of fiction written 
under the influence of the Czech, Kafka, and of the Americans Faulkner 
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and Caldwell, in which the heroes seemed to act as pawns of fate and 
to have a positive desire to destroy themselves. In France, Marius 
Grout in Le Vent se Léve provided us with the best specimen of this tyne 
of novel of humanity which had lost faith in itself. At that time Sartre 
was already planning to refashion this conception of the novel by 
adding an element of revolt to the formula. Since then these gloomy 
writers have hearkened to Sartre’s message and have revolted against 
fate ; but they have done so by stressing a predilection for what is evil, 
for what is filthy and disgusting in the physical and psychological 
aspects of man’s being. These monstrous writings combine a native 
French tradition of sadism with that exaggerated revulsion from 
Puritanism currently exemplified by Henry Miller. 

Admittedly we have seen Proust, in his day, not flinching from 
describing the secret hell of such a character as Baron de Charlus, 
But he did depict it as something infernal and not as the truth about 
modern man uninhibited by moral and spiritual ‘complications’. 
Now a writer needs only to avail himself of the right to leave nothing 
unsaid, to call the most degraded things by their names and the result 
is what is called the ‘black’ novel, which is merely a sinister form of 
escapism by the abdication of civilized values. I will not quote any 
names. But in this category also a distinction must be made between 
‘black’ novels which are ignobly provocative and those which are 
‘black’ by necessity, which depict as ‘black’ that which is ‘black’, 
making use of an adequate realism (admittedly they might be less 
vulgar), and which are often merely real-life experiences cast into 
novel form. Julien Blanc in Confusion des Peines (which deals with 
reformatories for children) and Joyeux, Fats ton Fourbt (on the mores 
of the Foreign Legion) has recently attempted this task with success. 
But how squalid and gloomy it all is! Is modern literature, then, 
degenerating into a deliberately willed assent to the horrific? It refuses 
to be scandalized by horror; it merely chronicles it and makes it an 
element of art. One can understand the preference of the public for 
the droll, accurately observed tales in which Marcel Aymé (who has 
abandoned his stories of village life) satirizes town-dwellers, first in 
Travelingue 2nd then in Le Chemin des Ecoliers. A similar preference 
favours the work of Henri Bosco, whose sometimes tragic tales of life 
in Provence are clothed in mystery and magic, like the sun-baked 
mountains which form the background of his books. (Le Mas Théotime, 
Le Jardin d’ Hyacinthe.) 

When the public is not seeking rest from modern savagery in such 
humorous tales, or diverting itself with Pierre Benoit and Henry 
Bordeaux, or lazily seeking fresh woods and pastures new in translations 
of English novels, it will take a sudden fancy to such a book as Les 
Amitiés Particuliéres by Roger Peyrefitte. This is the kind of book which 
appears once in twenty or thirty years, without precedents nor suc- 
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cessors, like a literary meteor. It is the most remarkable of the post- 
war novels, and deals with the mysterious and troublous subject of the 
sentimental life of boarding-school pupils—a daring theme, but one 
which the young writer has treated with classical reserve. 

Otherwise our poor, good-natured reading public, so trusting 
and so often deceived, avidly observes the evolution of certain stars of 
‘messianic’ literature—at least when the writers have engaging 
personalities. Such cases are those of Albert Camus and André Malraux 
who are currently re-evaluating their pre-war creeds and seeking 
fresh directions which may lead them somewhere definite. I have 
mentioned Camus’ débuts, his plays, his first novel and the essay 
in which he analysed the ‘absurdity’ and desperate straits of con- 
temporary man. In a new novel La Peste, which gained this year’s 
Literary Critics’ Prize, he shows the scourge of plague devastating the 
town of Oran, but he gives it topical significance by arranging his 
narrative in such a manner as to make the reader constantly think 
of that other scourge—war. His story, which sets out to show man in 
both his physical and spiritual aspects, is illumined by the nobility of 
the communion of all men suffering together, and by their differently 
motivated heroisms and self-abnegations. One of the characters, who 
has no religious faith asks the question ‘Can one be a Saint if there is 
no God?’ Thus this sad book is not entirely devoid of hope. It shows 
the value of what is to be learned in collective misfortune, and it 
teaches that there are more things to admire in men than to despise. 
So we find Camus in a frame of mind which is still very vague, but 
which I would describe as a quest for belief in happiness. 

As for André Malraux, having created ‘self-contained’ characters 
(who, however, are torn in emotional conflicts), he has cast their ways 
amid turbulent and fiery events. One would almost think that the 
tragic countries which have witnessed the world-shattering crises of 
modern history have awaited just such a writer as their chronicler. 
Malraux wavered for long between his personal instinct for participat- 
ing in events—for heroic action, and the inclination to help on that 
immense expectation of universal revolution which consoles a multitude 
of unhappy men. His preoccupation with the problem of personality 
was seen in La Condition Humaine, which considered the dilemma ‘Is 
it impossible to retain the value of the individual while subordinating 
him to group society?’ Then, in Le Temps du Mépris, he asked ‘Is it 
impossible to bring about that virile fraternity dreamed of by Proudhon 
or Vallés?? Then he set himself the problem of liberty in L’Espoir. 
In this book the writer grapples with the question in some fine chapters, 
notably in the dialogue between old Alvéar and the young Italian— 
a scene isolated in the midst of the Spanish civil war, adequate in its 
tone, lofty, and uncompromisingly disdainful of any existence not 
ennobled by art. The world war interrupted Malraux’s public evolution 
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towards an aesthetic and an ethic. It threw him into the battles of 1944 
and he entered the cities of Alsace with the conquering armies as a 
Colonel. And today this insatiable traveller in Russia, Persia and 
China is sojourning among the directing committees of a national 
political Party. He has wandered hither and thither; but has he 
really changed? Throughout, he offers us the spectacle of a modern 
conscience, as tenacious as it is anxious, at grips with a chaotic universe, 
He is a latter-day Barrés, but better equipped for action and faced 
with more tragic circumstances. His line of evolution is thus of extreme 
importance and we are impatient to see it becoming more definite. 
Along with that of Camus, it constitutes a barometer of France’s 
intellectual weather. 

In the theatre we must hope that men like Raynal, Sarment, 
Crommelynck, Jean-Jacques Bernard, Vildrac and Lenormand have 
not said their last word. But Marcel Achard and even Armand 
Salacrou, since they began writing again, have shown a rather thread- 
bare inventiveness. In the theatre ‘of passion’ Frangois Mauriac is 
about to present a new play which is currently touring Brazil. But his 
Les Mal-Aimés is still imprinted on our memory with its horrifying 
picture of a bourgeois family visibly sinking and disintegrating in the 
putrefaction of its conflicting manifestations of selfishness. It was 
Mauriac at his most undiluted. 

The other purveyor of the contemporary drama ‘of passion’ is 
none other than that Harlequin known as Jean Cocteau. He must 
have imagined himself to be Quinault reborn in his tragedy in verse 
Renaud et Armide which was staged during the war. His Les Parenis 
Terribles which dates from 1938 was presented once more this summer. 
The German occupation may have interrupted its career, but it also 
gave the play a new lease of life, and it still holds the boards. Inci- 
dentally it is like something by Henri Bataille with an added dash of 
Freud: are we progressing backwards? And we are going back still 
further with L’Aigle a Deux Tétes which is an overemphatic drama 
with too much artifice—romanticism in the Grand Guignol manner. 
Why, then, speak of Cocteau at all? Because, in his motley as 
a novelist, dramatist, film script-writer, poet and most-interviewed 
personality he is the star of stars in Paris. 

Happily the theatre which concerns itself with moral values is not 
dead. Henry de Montherlant has re-emerged from a silence of several 
years with a well-constructed piece, Le Mazttre de Santiago, which 
crystallizes round the figure of a strong, melancholy man who compels 
our respect, Montherlant’s doctrine of (if I may so call it) a Nietzschean 
Catholic. If Montherlant’s work is weak in concentration of thought, 
it is very strong in its presentation of moral issues: it is that aspect of 
his writing which has caused him to be described as ‘a man of the 
Renaissance’. But he is also a man of our time, firmly based on contem- 
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porary ideas and themes, and Le Mattre de Santiago transposes into a 
historical setting the writer’s passionate rejection of colonialism, full of 
moral loftiness and tragic sadness. 

In the theatre as in the novel the deep-felt need is for escapism 
judging by the success of fantasy, humour and high verse—that 
theatre which stems from the great memory of Giraudoux. His successor 
is jean Anouilh whose plays, generally successful in their presentation, 
have recently appeared in book form, classified by the author as ‘rose- 
coloured’ and ‘black’. The latter (La Sauvage, Eurydice and Antigone) 
are better than the former (Léocadia, Le Bal des Voleurs, and Le Rendez- 
vous de Senlis). The characters of Anouilh’s predilection also obey an 
inner impulse of rejection—they reject life and its responsibilities. The 
love of Orpheus is only fulfilled in death, Antigone hastens towards 
death as towards purity. Creon’s arguments justifying this rejection 
of life are the most intelligent and least implausible; but he still does 
not persuade us. It is this courage of an élite, this sacrifice of every- 
thing to an individualism akin to the ideal of the pure of heart, which 
imbue Anouilh’s vision with lofty brilliance. But that vision is nihilist 
and, at the moment, it is the contradiction of all that Camus and 
Malraux stand for. 

But at any rate Anouilh has contrived to translate his view of things 
into the idiom of drama. It is fine, living theatre. The characters are 
solidly human and remain so as they develop before us. During the 
dialogues who would guess at the conclusion? In the struggles of 
character who would foresee the outcome? The subtleties, surprises 
and the relentless progress of the plays towards their unpredictable 
dénouements combine to form memorable scenes: for example that of 
Eurydice and Orpheus debating the propriety and unusual character of 
their love, in a powerful atmosphere of deepening tenderness. . . 
Anouilh has portrayed themes which involve high thought and poetry 
and he has brought them to an intensity which is not infrequently 
that of tragedy. 

Among the newest writers in the theatre, only Claude-André Puget 
with Les Fours Heureux, a good-natured comedy on youth, continues to 
draw the public. This latest generation of dramatists has produced 
nothing to equal the success of 1938, Charles de Peyret-Chappuis’ 
Frénésie, a dramatic comedy with scenes of great force. The new 
writers show a curious preference for historical subjects. Jean-Frangois 
Noél with his Templars and Claude Vermorel with his Joan of Arc 
have done so with a certain amount of success. However, the historical 
play as conceived by these young men is clearly ersatz tragedy. It is 
again the dangerous siren of tragedy which lures them to the themes of 
antiquity—like Thierry Maulnier whose Course des Rois does not rise 
much above the level of tragedies composed for College prize- 
givings. But, at bottom, what is this reinterpretation of legends in 
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terms of modern history but another fashion of making a political 
speech ? 

For the passion of ideas dominates everything and we always come 
back to the threat of literature becoming ideological. It is the natural 
corollary of the fact that we are living at a supremely grave moment 
in history. Men like Mauriac, Romains and Bernanos are entering 
into the battle of doctrines more and more. And that is one more 
reason for now turning our attention to thought which is systematic | 
and organized, planing above the battle of ideas—the thought of the 
philosophers. 

The most important of French philosophers disregard the despair 
which has invaded the novelists and dramatists, and they smile slightly 
at the mention of Sartre. (Is the reason, perhaps, that they belong to an 
older generation?) They defend the soul. While the existentialism 
which kas been imported from Germany is atheistic, a Christian 
existentialism has been developed, represented in France today by 
Gabriel Marcel. A mind of the greatest range, Marcel has distinguished 
himself in literary criticism and the theatre as well as in philosophical 
study. Catholic faith illumines his path and he contends that the soul 
lives and breathes through Hope. 

Louis Lavelle, who occupies the chair previously held by Bergson 
and Edouard Le Roy at the Collége de France, is as subtle a psycholo- 
gist as he is an unerring mathematician; and he is the philosopher 
who holds most strongly that man must have the will to live, must 
interest himself in his fellows and must act. Thus he has denounced 
‘the error of Narcissus’ in the book of that name (L’Erreur de Narcisse). 
His philosophical banner is La Dialectique de l’Eternel Présnet: in his 
view, everything in man’s interior and exterior world derives from the 
one, absolute and eternally present Being; that Being is liberty, act, 
creation. We participate in Him through a creation which is a com- 
munication of His essence. He is pure act and He calls others into being. 
In effect, we create our spiritual personality as God has created the 
world. Lavelle’s La Conscience de Soi shows us this creation of our being 
and follows its relationships with the absolute Being, as in a kind of 
metaphysical novel full of interior voices as well as calls from outside 
ourselves. The book culminates in platonic contemplation, for we must 
not be content simply to exist; we must also conquer an essence for 
ourselves. It is not a question of comprehending the material world, but 
of recognising a Will in the Universe and experiencing our fellowship with 
the Universe. Lavelle, however, has no tendency towards pantheism. 
Has he not also extolled La Spiritualité Franciscaine? Perhaps the 
summing-up of his philosophy is that it aspires towards a state of grace. 

I have insisted on the moral and almost religious aspect of this 
philosopher who is perhaps the most considerable living thinker in 
France. To measure his importance, we must realise that LeRoy is 
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still alive and that a Maurice Blondel is about to teach the philosophy 
of Christianity from this year onwards in the volumes of a new 
trilogy, La Philosophie et L’ Esprit Chrétien. 

If Christianity and Catholicism have had to reckon since the war 
with the hostility of old-fashioned free-thinkers like Joliot-Curie and 
his followers, and with that of Sartre’s movement and his review Les 
Temps Modernes, they number among their allies numerous groups of 
young men, whether they be Protestant or simply sympathetic towards 
Christian spirituality. These groups read the monthlies Esprit and La 
Nef and hope to reconcile large portions of the philosophies of Proudhon 
and Péguy with the Gospel teachings. 

What has become of Thomism in this intellectual atmosphere? 
That doctrine seemed to govern Catholic thought in the days when 
its best-known exponent, a layman, Jacques Maritain, was circum- 
scribing it and himself within the most rigorous bounds. There is a 
danger that Maritain will be left disregarded within those limits unless 
his stay in New York or his ambassadorship to the Vatican have 
broadened his views. As a matter of fact Father Sertillanges and 
Father Maréchal have given the doctrine an airing, and today there 
exists a Thomism which has been modernized by contacts with other 
philosophies. 

For the rest, Catholic thought is no longer simply an elaborate 
series of collations of ideas rather like chessboard tactics. The reviews 
and editions brought out by the Dominicans, certain of their collections 
like the re-editions of the Greek Fathers, other collections in which 
points of contact are sought with the philosophies and religions of 
India and Islam, the intellectual relationships formed with Orthodox 
Christians as well as with Protestants—all this activity shows abund- 
antly that we are witnessing a conception of Catholicism which 
renounces dogmatic totalitarianism, authoritarian concentration and 
immutability in certitude. Franciscan learning is making constant 
progress and Omer Englebert’s Vie de Saint Frangois will certainly 
stimulate that progress. Similarly the two collections inaugurated by 
the same priest, La Bibliothéque Spirituelle du Chrétien Lettré and Les 
Grands Spirituels, will also kindle the love of things Franciscan. 

Cardinal Suhard, Archbishop of Paris, has associated himself 
solemnly with this vast movement of intellectual regrouping of forces 
and has encouraged it with all his authority by publishing his Lenten 
Pastoral for 1947, under the title Essor ou Declin de l’Eglise. He lists 
among the conditions for a ‘second Spring’ a rejuvenation of doctrines, 
even that of St. Thomas, through the investigation of Scriptures as 
well as of Tradition. He even goes so far as to recall Lacordaire’s 
phrase ‘St. Thomas is a beacon, not a terminal.’ 

Before concluding I must not fail to extol certain great names whose 
lustre gleams on the frontiers of philosophy and history. The Académie 
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Frangaise has received among its members Etienne Gilson, the eminent 
mediaevalist. Paul Hazard, before his death, almost completed his 
trilogy on European thought in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries ; the first two parts are finely written and of solid scholarship, 
Gaston Roupnel wrote a last book of considerable importance, Histoire 
et Destins, on the destinies of the nations of Europe. 

But I prefer to call attention to the movement which is appearing 
in the field of the philosophy of history with the work of some remark- 
able young men, Eric Dardel, Raymond Aron and Henri Marrou, 
They refuse to be bound by the limitations of pesitivism and uncon- 
structive erudition; despite the exact learning which they display, 
they do not claim that history attains the objectivity of scientific 
formulae and laws (what,would become of the experimental verification 
of those laws?). They hope to attain a comprehension of the concrete 
facts of history; and that, obviously, presupposes active and vigilant 
thought and ardent subjectivity. Is it legitimate to perceive in the 
attitude of such men a remote effect of Bergson’s freeing of the mind 
from the rigid and sterile doctrines of the late nineteenth century? At 
any rate this tendency in history assumes a first-rate importance if one 
recalls the recent views of distinguished physicists and _ biologists, 
who have witnessed the complete disintegration of determinism and 
the emergence of some evidence of ‘liberty’ in what we term ‘matter’. 

Thus our sketch of intellectual tendencies in contemporary France 
can end on a note of confidence and hope. While there is confusion 
and hesitancy in poetry, there is confident treatment of subject-matter 
in the novel, and especially in the theatre and in thought. And yet 
France has lost many of its best minds as a result of the war, the 
German persecution and the blind political prejudices of the épuration. 
Moreover there is no lack of redoubtable dangers, of which the worst 
is inflationism in the means of self-expression. It is notorious that 
publishing houses, weekly reviews, literary prizes have shown a mush- 
room growth in France since the Liberation; and they constitute a 
threefold source of corruption of character and exhaustion of talent. 
The need for exacting standards in literary criticism has never been 
more urgent. I do not think that the critics are too few or are unequal 
to their task, but against them are arrayed all the circumstances of 
modern journalism. 
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REPORTS ON THE SOVIET UNION 


A Survey of Recent Literature in the U.S.A. 
By WALDEMAR GURIAN 


subjects have been published in the United States since the out- 

break of World War II. Attempts to explain the U.S.S.R. always 
find a market even though publishers as well as readers may despair- 
ingly exclaim that one story is as good or bad as another, that it is 
beyond human capacity to make a choice among the differing inter- 
pretations and reports on the facts. 

Publications on Russia since 1939 indicate the shifts of prevailing 
American attitudes towards the Soviet regime. There are periods of 
rising indignation and vociferous dislike; as for example, after the 
conclusion in 1939 of the Russo-German pact, and again after the 
Russian attack on little Finland. In such periods the books most 
acclaimed are hostile to the Soviet Union. Examples of this are the 
biographical romance of an adventurer like Jan Valtin in Out of the 
Might (1939), and the erudite biography of Stalin by the ex-Communist 
Boris Souvarine. The American edition of the latter omits all the 
bibliographical material of the French original and adds a somewhat 
superficial chapter on the later thirties. There are periods of more or 
less exasperated admiration for Russia even on the part of people who 
were hostile or sceptical. A typical work of such a period is Ambassador 
Joseph Davies’s report on his Mission to Moscow, which was accepted as 
proof that the policy of the Soviet leaders was a reasonable preparation 
for the unavoidable war with the Nazis and that perhaps even the 
purges so bitterly decried earlier might be justified. (After Hitler’s 
attack on Russia in 1941 Mr. Davies in public lectures went even 
further to justify the purges, and the Hollywood movie on his mission 
surpassed even his oral statements.) 

Upon conclusion of World War II disillusionment with Russian 
non-co-operative and aggressive policies set in. Kravchenko’s book, J 
Chose Freedom (1946), became a best seller. This erstwhile Soviet official 
pictured life in the Union as unbearable even for members of the ruling 
party, if they did not belong to the very limited élite. 

But it would be misleading to assume that only one type of attitude 
found literary expression in the various periods. I have described only 
the predominant and most popular trend. There are pro-Russian 
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publications in anti-Soviet periods, and anti-Soviet publications 
appeared even when the popular attitude was very friendly to the 
Soviets, or at least inclined to emphasize the virtues of the Russian 
people. Noteworthy is also the fact that students of Russia often 
undergo changes in their attitude and approach. The well-known 
English student of Russian history and Russian life, Sir Bernard Pares, 
whose writings and lectures during the war years exercised a consider- 
able influence on American opinion, was originally a strong opponent 
of the Soviet regime. His hostility was not surprising, for he was a 
great admirer of the Russian liberalism which had been mercilessly 
suppressed by the Soviets. As the years advanced and the Soviet 
regime lasted, he became convinced that it was evolving towards a 
more reasonable, national attitude. He expressed this opinion in his 
book, Russia and the War. In his evolution he did not go so far as the 
Russian specialist at the University of Chicago, Samuel Harper. This 
student and observer of Russia, originally a supporter of the authen- 
ticity of the so-called Sisson papers which pictured Lenin as a paid 
German agent, became the uncritical translator of the latest Pravda 
and Izvestia justification of Soviet policies. His memoirs, The Russia I 
Believe In (1945), published after his death, give a revealing account of 
this evolution. The famous sociologist, Pitirim Sorokin, who, after his 
flight from Russia, was a bitter denouncer of the Reds, tried in a war- 
time book, Russia and the United States (1945), to show that the U.S.S.R. 
was turning away from the Communism of Lenin and was returning, 
under Stalin, to national and religious traditions. 

But much more frequent and spectacular are evolutions in the 
opposite direction. There is W. H. Chamberlin who, during his long 
stay in Soviet Russia, was a rather sympathetic observer, and then 
became a most bitter enemy of the totalitarian police-dictatorship. 
Eugene Lyons and Louis Fischer were more or less intense admirers of 
the U.S.S.R. and were transformed into enemies of Stalin and all his 
activities. Louis Fischer’s Men and Politics is a very valuable survey of 
his development from a voluntary publicity agent of the Soviet regime 
into its foe. He has supplemented his memoirs with a recent publication, 
Great Challenge (1946), in which he admits, despite his condemnation of 
British policies in India, that Soviet imperialism is much more 
dangerous than British imperialism. The New Leader, the most anti- 
Communist American weekly, has many former Communists among 
its contributors. One of them, Liston Oak, reviewed the book of the 
ex-Communist, Louis Budenz, who, with the help of Mgr. Sheen, 
returned to the faith of his youth, the Catholic Church, and told how 
he had met Budenz in the offices of the Communist Daily Worker. 

It must be emphasized that these ex-Communists or ex-Soviet 
sympathizers, who were not silent, though somewhat circumspect 
during the war, have done very much to discredit the Communists. 
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The very fact that in the early thirties the Communist Party attracted 
many American intellectuals has done much harm in the long run to its 
own influence. John Dewey, the philosopher and educator; Sydney 
Hook, his disciple; Edmund Wilson, the respected literary critic; 
Granville Hicks, the New England intellectual—all, after varying 
periods of infatuation with the Soviet regime, have rejected it. The 
attendant controversies opened the eyes of many. 

Revealing also was the evolution of younger radicals from pro- 
Soviet attitudes via sympathies for Trotskyism to complete abandon- 
ment of any part of Communism. The editors of the Partisan Review, 
today the most respected literary magazine in the U.S., are a perfect 
example. Currently, they print articles imploring all liberals to give up 
any sympathies with Red totalitarianism. Such a man as A. Koestler 
is their model and example. After a Communist period, Koestler is 
today fighting Communism as anti-humanistic and the Soviet regime 
as the great betrayer of socialism. As the London correspondent of the 
Partisan Review he has criticized the pro-Soviet sympathies of certain 
British leftists. Another characteristic development may be exempli- 
fied by James Burnham, whose latest book, Struggle for the World 
(1947), is an impassioned plea for American world domination as the 
only means of defeating the imminent Communist world empire. 
Burnham began as a socialist and, having lost faith in all progressive 
beliefs, has devoted himself to impressive escapes into Machiavellianism 
and a kind of Neo-imperialism. 

All these writers differ widely from one another, but they have one 
thing in common: Russia was of decisive importance for them. The 
Communist Party and pro-Communist front organizations (whose 
members do not always know what role they have to play) are rather 
on the defensive, even in intellectual circles. Only secondary figures 
(they may sometimes be authors of best sellers as, for example, Howard 
Fast) continue as fellow-travellers. It is today much more fashionable 
to accept the attitude of Koestler or of Dwight Macdonald, the editor of 
the monthly Politics, who is against Fascism, Wallace, Truman, and 
the Soviet Union, and who does not see any hope and light in the 
present political jungle. 


* * * 


Following this general characterization, I shall discuss some of the 
books upon Russian topics published in the U.S.A. during recent 
years. 

In the first place may be mentioned those works which are not 
primarily devoted to the problems of the day. Some Russian émigrés 
have made very valuable contributions to Russian history. Among 
them G. Vernadsky deserves particular attention. His relations with 
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the Eurasiatic school which attempts to separate Russia from the 
West and Europe do not detract from the value of his many works. 
Some of them are intended for the specialists, e.g. the volume on 
Ancient Russia, full of ingenious though highly controversial theories on 
the origins of the Russian State, of the name Rus, etc. Others are 
designed for the general reader, like his short History of Russia, which 
was sold during the war for sixty-nine cents. Vernadsky adopted a 
somewhat pro-Soviet attitude without, however, becoming a propa- 
gandist, whereas the Harvard historian, M. Karpovich, who is also 
editor of the American Russian quarterly Novy <hurnal and of the 
Russian Review, as a convinced liberal democrat, retained his highly 
critical attitude towards the heirs of the October Revolution. His 
volumes on modern Russian history in a series whose first volume on 
Ancient Russia has been contributed by Vernadsky, are eagerly 
awaited by those who have read his little book on Imperial Russia in the 
Nineteenth Century, and admire his articles and book reviews. 

The Russian Institute established by Columbia University promises 
to become a centre of learned studies about Russia. On its staff are 
scholars who are rather friendly towards the Soviets—the specialist in 
Soviet Law, J. Hazard, and E. Simmons, the author of biographies of 
Pushkin and Tolstoy ; others of its scholars are neutral or rather critical 
of the U.S.S.R., like G. T. Robinson, and P. Mosely, who is one of the 
best American students on Russian foreign policy. 

Among specialized studies of general interest, there are G. Fedotov’s 
The Russian Religious Mind (1947), a beautifully written interpretation 
of the spiritual life of ancient Russia, of the Kiev period; and the 
biography of Alexander I (1947) by Strakhovsky, who accepts the story 
about the disappearance of the Tsar in 1825 and his survival under the 
mask of the peasant, Fyodor Kusmitch. There is a valuable volume on 
the history of various aspects of Soviet economics by G. Bienstock, 
F. Marschak and others: Management in Russtan Industry and Agri- 
culture (1944). There are two noteworthy books on religion, one, 
Church and State in Russia, by Curtis, contains much factual and statis- 
tical material, but does not appreciate the religious importance of the 
Orthodox Church. For example, Curtis completely overlooks the 
importance of the religious revival among writers and intellectuals of 
the twentieth century. The other, a well-documented study by N. S. 
Timasheff on Religion in Soviet Russia, describes the failure of the original 
expectation of the Soviet regime that the religious beliefs of the masses 
would be destroyed by a combination of pressure and atheistic propa- 
ganda. Besides these there is the meticulous analysis of the Growth of 
the Red Army by Fedotoff White, who served as naval officer in the 
Imperial Russian as well as in the British Navy, but unfortunately it 


stops in 1939. 
Trotsky’s Stalin must also be regarded as a specialized study. This 
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book was announced for the winter of 1941, but was published only 
after the end of World War II. The volume had not been completed 
when the author was murdered in Mexico. Trotsky had no time to 
give a survey of Stalin’s activities under the Soviet regime. Scattered 
notes and articles had to be used by the editor to continue Trotsky’s 
manuscript. But the chapters which were almost finished show clearly 
how Trotsky saw his victorious rival—as a mediocrity who came into 
power after the enthusiasm of the revolution had died down. There is 
some brilliant writing, but in general it is difficult to remain interested 
in Trotsky’s attempts to show that Lenin was not fond of Stalin, that, 
from his early youth, Stalin was a bad character, that Stalin’s lack 
of reliability as a revolutionary is proved by the deep religious piety of 
his first wife. Trotsky’s book can in no way be compared with B. 
Souvarine’s Stalin which is not only a biography of Lenin’s disciple, 
but also presents an analysis of the Bolshevik regime. Trotsky’s post- 
humous work suffers from an unsuccessful attempt to appear scholarly, 
dispassionate and objective. It is a pity that Trotsky did not care openly 
to express his feelings, his dislike, his burning hatred and disappoint- 
ment. 

Some books of Russian scholars have been translated. I note P. N. 
Miliukov’s Studies on Russian Intellectual History, edited by M. 
Karpovich in three volumes, under the title Outlines of Russian Culture. 
The American Council of Learned Societies has established a com- 
mittee for Russian translations which will publish many studies of 
Russian scholars on various aspects of Russian life from geography to 
art, from music to political history. It is also noteworthy that there is 
undiminished interest in the Russian classics—Dostoievsky’s The 
Possessed is often used for interpretation of the Russian revolution, and 
during the war new editions of Tolstoy’s War and Peace were eagerly 


read. 
* * * 


Despite increased interest in Russian history and civilization which 
is reflected in the curricula of many American colleges and universities, 
it is obvious that the primary interest is concerned with the present 
policies and with the future of the Soviet regime. American journalists 
have flooded the markets with their impressions. W. H. Chamberlin is 
a unique figure among them: Because of his downright antagonism to 
the Soviet regime, he has been unable to return to Russia since the 
early thirties, but his publications continue to reveal a wide knowledge 
of history and earnest study. His book of the war period, The Russian 
Enigma, is not very brilliantly written, but it is a mine of information. 
In it Chamberlin does not impose so directly his aversion for the anti- 
human regime on the reader as he does in his many articles. His 
breadth and depth of knowledge make him far superior to the, pro- 
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Stalinist journalistic writer, Edgar Snow, although Snow is more 
readable and is a master of presenting the party line in an easy and 
apparently objective way. 

Among those writers who are very critical of the Bolshevik regime 
the most influential is D. Dallin. He is a Russian Menshevik who has 
spent most of his life in exile. Only for a few years did he actually 
participate in Russian politics. For years he was the editor of the 
Soctalisticveski Vesinik. After the collapse of France he came to the United 
States. His first book, which established his reputation among American 
readers, deals in a scholarly and dispassionate way with The Foreign 
Policy of Soviet Russia, 1939-42. All of his works have been published 
by the Yale University Press. These works—The Real Soviet Russia, The 
Big Three—are skilfully presented indictments of Stalin’s regime. Dallin 
shows that this regime has not abandoned the fight for world revolution, 
and he was insisting on that even when such a view was not very 
popular. In The Real Soviet Russia he analyses the structure of the ruling 
classes in the Soviet Union, and his analysis is very interesting, even for 
those who cannot share Dallin’s hope for a conflict between the regime 
and the élite. He is a careful student of Soviet expansionism and 
imperialism. He is a fearless opponent of all optimistic illusion. His 
latest book, Forced Labour in Soviet Russia, is written in collaboration 
with D. Nikolayeski, another well-known Menshevik, and with some 
former inmates of Russian prison camps. Not as impressively written 
as the frightening description of the mass deportation of the Poles, 
published by an anonymous writer with a preface by T. S. Eliot— 
The Dark Side of the Moon—it contains much more factual detail. It is an 
important contribution to the understanding of totalitarian terrorism 
in the twentieth century and shows how the mass exploitation of forced 
labour grew out of humanitarian attempts to replace punitive imprison- 
ment by education through work. 

The Great Retreat, by N. S. Timasheff, is indispensable for any 
student of Russian affairs. Timasheff’s approach, however, is basically 
different from that of Dallin. Timasheff believes that Stalin’s regime 
has retreated from its original Communist programme. Power con- 
siderations have forced it to abandon hopes for a world revolution, for 
the rapid disappearance of religion and the destruction of stable family 
institutions. Timasheff shows that the Bolshevik revolution has con- 
tinually displayed extraordinary brutality and has imposed tremen- 
dous and unnecessary sacrifices on the Russian masses in the industrial- 
izing period. Industrialization, he argues, was proceeding rapidly 
before World War I, and the tremendous sacrifices imposed by the 
Bolsheviks have not been justified by great gains. The revolution 
checked the development of Russia towards a democratic constitu- 
tional regime. Timasheff is so much impressed by Soviet nationalism 
which the realities of politics have forced upon the ruling, dictatorial 
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party, that he seems to me to underestimate the connexion between 
Soviet nationalism and revolutionary hopes. Timasheff is an excellent 
student of Russian affairs, although he is somewhat inclined to force 
his broad knowledge into the straitjacket of sociological schemes. But 
despite these defects, his book raises many issues which will continue to 
concern the student of the Soviet regime and the Russian revolution: 
What is the historical and social background of the vast Soviet experi- 
ment? What are the permanent and changing features of the Soviet 
regime? 

F. L. Schuman’s volume, Soviet Politics at Home and Abroad (1946), is 
a most skilful plea for the Soviet regime. It may impress American 
readers who would not be influenced by Maurice Hindus’ lyric praises 
of Mother Russia or by such avowedly pro-Soviet writers as Corliss 
Lamont, Henriette Moore, and the former leader of the American 
Communist Party, Earl Browder. Browder is still, after his expulsion 
from the party and his replacement by his old and less flexible rival, 
Foster, an apologist for the Soviet Union. He was permitted to go to 
Moscow, and he is an official representative of the Soviet book trade in 
the United States. Browder is probably kept in reserve for a situation 
in which a return to an apparently more peaceful party line is deemed 
advisable. 

F. L. Schuman is a brilliant impressionistic writer as his earlier 
popular studies on the post-war crisis show. He is never dull, even if he 
is sometimes verbose. He knows how to dramatize situations. He 
presents suggestive characterizations of his heroes and villains which 
have a wide appeal because they make use of psychoanalysis and the 
most recent psychological theories. His book at first gives an impression 
of strict impartiality. Bolshevism is pictured as a kind of pseudo- 
religious belief which has nothing to do with reality and could not, of 
course, be accepted by a critical student. There are pages where Stalin 
is criticized. ‘Thus Schuman’s book could not be published in Moscow 
where Stalin must be pictured as always right and always infallible. 
Schuman regrets that Soviet policies are not sufficiently aware of the 
necessity of establishing a world government. There are high-sounding 
ethical statements. Schuman is for the dignity of man, social justice, 
etc. It must also be recognized that he has some knowledge of Russian 
history, of Russian geographical foundations, etc., though under- 
standably he deals with these topics quite briefly. After admitting many 
facts which damage the Soviet cause Schuman ends by justifying 
Soviet policies. The purges are justified because they were necessary to 
defeat fascist spies, though Schuman admits that during this period a 
thousand innocent people were killed in order to wipe out one guilty 
person. He is not embarrassed by the fact that there is liberty only for 
those who are on the side of the regime. In foreign affairs the Soviet 
government is, according to Schuman, always fundamentally right 
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even though Stalin erred in the beginning of the Russo-Finnish war, 
1939-1940. This book was published in 1946, too late for American 
public opinion, which had already started to move away from the pro- 
Soviet attitude of the war years, to be much affected. Thus it has not 
had a great influence, though it is used in many classrooms and is 
regarded by some progressive circles as objective and dispassionate, 
Many agree that the Soviets are for a world government, that is, for 
their own communistic world government. 

That is the thesis of the widely discussed, though not so widely 
bought, Struggle for the World, by James Burnham. Russia is seen by this 
brilliant writer as the centre of Communist world revolution. This 
world revolution, driven forward by terror and propaganda, by Com- 
munist parties, by the Red Army as well as by the systematic deception 
of naive public opinion outside of Russia, particularly in the United 
States, can only be defeated by an American struggle for world power 
backed by the maintenance of the monopoly of atomic bomb pro- 
duction. James Burnham’s book is the blunt expression of uncompro- 
mising opposition to the Soviet Union, the centre of world revolution, 
and the enemy of the United States. There can be only one world 
power, either the U.S.S.R. or the U.S.A. No compromise between 
them seems possible, according to The Struggle for the World. 

As much opposed to the U.S.S.R. as the book of the one-time anti- 
Stalinist Communist, Burnham, is the book of the former friend of 
Lenin, an ex-ambassador to Moscow, William Bullitt (The Great Globe 
Itself, 1946). Bullitt today holds views on the Soviet Union very opposite 
to those of his youth. The disappointed ambassador does not share the 
illusions of the young man whom Wilson sent to Soviet Russia in 1919. 
He emphasizes the totalitarian and world revolutionary basis of the 
Soviet regime and asserts that it can be checked only by an alliance of 
non-Communistic states, though he does not proclaim as openly and 
emphatically as Burnham does that the hour of American world 
domination has arrived. 

But neither Burnham nor Bullitt has done as much to discredit the 
Soviet regime in the eyes of the American reader as the autobiography 
of an hitherto unknown Soviet official, Kravchenko’s J Chose Freedom. 
The figure of the Soviet official and agent who quits and becomes a 
bitter enemy of the Red tyrants has been familiar enough since the 
beginning of the Soviet regime. There was the Tscheka leader, 
Agabekov, who later denounced the Soviet secret police. There was the 
counsellor of the Soviet Embassy in France, Bessedovsky, who escaped 
a threatened punishment by jumping over the wall of the Embassy. 
In later years there were Barmine, former Soviet Minister to Greece, 
whose memoirs were published in the United States in 1940, and ihe 
Comintern General Krivitsky, who, after sensational revelations, 
committed suicide under strange circumstances. 
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But no publications of Soviet officials who became enemies of 
the Soviet regime have had a success comparable to Kravchenko’s 
memoirs. Probably no other book written about the Soviets has done 
so much harm to their reputation among the general public as this 
description of the life of an average engineer and party member. 
Kravchenko’s book is very interestingly written. A certain clumsiness 
of style—Kravchenko likes to use the form of direct conversations— 
increases the impression of sincerity despite his inclination to emphasize 
his importance by recounting his meetings with such big men as 
Stalin’s friend, Ordschonikidse, and to brag about certain personal 
successes. ‘There are no new facts for the student of Soviet affairs: for 
instance, the personal experiences of Kravchenko during the collecti- 
vization of Ukrainian agriculture which caused so many deaths from 
hunger, only confirms what was known before. Many descriptions of 
Kravchenko disclose the atmosphere in which the average party 
member lives. Unforgettable is his description of a public party purge 
in which party distrust and jealousy are displayed at their worst. The 
atmosphere of lies which permeates a totalitarian police state becomes a 
reality. 1 am not sure that Kravchenko’s political judgements can be 
trusted, but his work has the merit of presenting the daily life behind 
the facade of the Soviet regime. Kravchenko’s book will not be the last 
of its kind. His example of leaving the Soviet service after having been 
sent abroad has been imitated. A clerk of the Canadian Soviet Mission, 
Gruzenko, was instrumental in the discovery of the Soviet spy system 
there, and there are other Soviet agents who left their posts and have 
published, or are preparing, revelations about Soviet life. But I doubt 
that their books will have the same success as Kravchenko’s work. 
After all, he was the first unpolitical adversary of the Soviet regime to 
describe freely his emotions, his feelings, his dislikes, without the 
guidance of any political social theories, to write simply as an enemy 
of Soviet enslavement. 

Quite different from Kravchenko’s memoirs are the stories told by 
two anonymous agents of the Comintern about their experiences in the 
service of the world revolution (Ypsilon, Pattern for World Revolution). 
Those who are hidden behind the pseudonym ‘Y’ are manifestly 
disappointed friends of the old leaders of the Comintern, of such men as 
Zinoviev and Bukharin, both of whom were victims of the purges. 
Their hatred of the Stalintern, of Stalin’s fight for communistic world 
power is therefore not very convincing. But nevertheless they have 
much to say about the history of the Third International and the 
psychology of its agents. They give, for example, an impressive report 
about Stalin’s protection of the German Communist leader, 
Thaelmann, even though he had been proved to be an embezzler. 
But that did not matter for the Machiavellian purposes of the Red 
dictator. They afford interesting revelations about the methods of 
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financing Communist parties, about the life of Communist refugees in 
Moscow, about the permeation of Soviet institutions with spies, a fact 
which helps to explain the pathological fear complex of the Kremlin. 


om * * 


Libermann’s memoirs of the first years of the Soviet regime are not 
so spectacularly written as the autobiography of Kravchenko, but the 
reminiscences of this Menshevik businessman who, as an expert, 
co-operated with Lenin and Krassin, the now forgotten businessman- 
Bolshevik, contain many valuable facts. (Building Lenin’s Russta, 1945.) 
Libermann, strangely enough, reaches conclusions friendly to the 
Soviet regime, though he was lucky to quit Russia before the secret 
police caught him. His stories give a rather gloomy picture of the 
Soviet regime, despite his admiration for Lenin and his attempts to 
discover overall trends of the revolution behind the imperfections of 
the daily events. Unforgettable is the story about Lenin, who, in a 
session of the council of the Commissars, put through a decision to 
execute foresters if insufficient wood deliveries were made. But at the 
same time, Lenin is shown to be very human. He offers a car to 
Libermann, having noted during the session that the Menshevik 
expert had a cold. Libermann’s book is an important source for those 
who want to understand the atmosphere of the Soviet regime in the 
making. 

In contrast to Libermann, Markoosha Fischer, a Russian radical 
girl who became the wife of Louis Fischer, was, until the purge in the 
thirties, an admirer of the Soviet regime. But in her Lives in Russia, she 
tells how she became disillusioned when the Soviet terror surged to 
gather in party members and Communist sympathizers, when Stalin’s 
purge started to decimate the old Bolsheviks. Then came the awaken- 
ing of her humanitarian conscience which previously had apparently 
regarded other victims as sacrifices necessary for progress and the 
advancement of civilization. Her book is valuable as an illustration of 
the transformation of a pro-Soviet sympathizer into an enemy of the 
Stalin regime when the purges of this regime catch up with those 
whom one likes and loves. General Deane’s story about his wartime 
mission in Moscow is a report on a Strange Alliance which, despite all 
public assurances to the contrary, was based upon distrust and mutual 
suspicion. It is interesting to note that the co-operation with the Soviet 
secret police was easier than that with other Soviet institutions. 


* * * 


The success of Kravchenko’s book is a symbol of the constantly 
rising criticism and public distrust of the Soviet regime. That such an 
attitude did not dominate the public in the last phase of, and immedi- 
ately after, the war is shown by the fact that W. L. White’s Report on the 
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Russians, published in the spring of 1945, had a rather mixed reception. 
Many did not like White’s critical observations made on his trip 
through Russia, though his comparison of Russia to the poorly con- 
ducted prisons in Kansas was much quoted. The hope prevailed at 
that time that there would be some kind of lasting co-operation with 
Russia. A very intelligent expression of such hope is to be found in the 
lectures of the Director of the Hoover Library, a well-known expert on 
Russia, H. H. Fischer, America and Russia in the World Community. 
Professor Fischer is not a fellow-traveller. He is not a man who con- 
sciously or unconsciously worked for the Communist Party line. But 
he is inclined to believe in a slow transformation of the Soviet regime in 
which the hopes of world revolution and policies of an anti-capitalist 
isolationism will be abandoned. Despite his prognostications which the 
present policies of the leaders of the Soviet Union do not bear out, his 
book contains many wise remarks on the developments of Russo- 
American relations and on changes in the Soviet Union. Published 
earlier, H. H. Fischer’s book would have attracted attention, but it did 
not catch the public eye. It had no more success than Henry Wallace’s 
story about his travels in Siberia, which was made known largely by 
the attacks of such critics as Dallin, who satirized Wallace’s praise of 
liberty in a land full of forced labour camps. Professor Laserson, in his 
analysis Russia and the Western World, shares H. H. Fischer’s hope that 
Russia will find her place in the community of nations. His work 
contains much useful material, particularly on Russian international 
developments, despite its too optimistic general tendency. 

I think the two publications which express the present attitude of 
public opinion in the United States, are the book of the Harper editor, 
John Fischer, Why They Behave Like Russians, and the article by ‘X’, 
‘The Sources of Soviet Conduct’, in the July issue of Foreign Affairs. 

Fischer presents a report about impressions obtained during his 
stay in the Soviet Union, particularly in the Ukraine, as an agent of 
U.N.R.R.A. Before its publication, this book became a matter of 
controversy. Fischer was accused of writing in such a way that Russo- 
American relations would be disturbed. Such accusations against other 
writers have sometimes been successful and in the past had impressed 
publishers as well as writers. But, sure sign of the changing times, they 
helped Fischer’s book. Fischer is surely neither a Russophobe nor a 
violent hater of the Soviet regime. He discovers many imperfections, 
much barbarism and many primitive characters among the officials, 
but, on the other hand, he believes that there is a certain amount of 
good will and even of some efficiency (at least at the top). But what 
strikes him most is the fear which obsesses the leadership of the Soviet 
Union. He does not believe that appeasement would remove this fear 
which can cause dangerous aggressions; he believes in a firm policy 
which does not accept unlimited Russian expansion. 
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But the best brief and authoritative statement of the American 
attitude towards the U.S.S.R. today is the article of ‘X’, in the July 
issue of Foreign Affairs. The American Press has claimed that 
Mr. George Kennan, the head of the planning board of Secretary 
Marshall, is its author. This article states that the masters of the 
Kremlin are prisoners of their own theories which set capitalism and 
communism at variance. The regime may today be less secure than it 
seems—in Russian history, periods of sudden anarchy and ruthless 
despotism follow each other. To appease the leaders of the Soviet 
Union is pointless. An attempt must be made to build up a world of 
prosperity without Russia and outside the Russian part of the world. 
The present regime in Russia will either collapse or be forced to accept 
adjustments. This article is separated by an abyss from the optimistic 
hope of the war period when many believed that co-operation against 
the common enemy could continue after the disappearance of those 
enemies. Pro-Soviet circles will accuse Mr. ‘X’ of fulfilling the pre- 
diction of the late Professor Spykman, who in 1941 thought that after 
the war the United States must side with Germany against Russia in 
order to restore the balance of power. In any case, the makers of Soviet 
policy are most responsible for the fact that such a man as Mr. ‘X’, a 
true admirer of the Russian people and a cool mind who does not want 
to cut off all roads of retreat even for the Soviets, feels obliged to publish 
a study which accepts the impossibility of establishing one world with 
the U.S.S.R. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING BLOY 


Léon Bloy: The Pauper Prophet. By Emanuela Polimeni. (Dobson. 6s.) 

Léon Bloy : A Study in Impatience. By Albert Béguin. (Sheed and Ward. 
125. 6d.) 

Pilgrim of the Absolute. Edited by Raissa Maritain. (Pantheon Books. 


$3.50. ) 


‘I wrR1TE books which will live, but which do not bring me a living,’ 
bitterly wrote Léon Bloy, who now, 101 years after his birth, enjoys an 
international reputation far greater than any accorded him during his 
lifetime. 

Bloy must be seen and judged in the framework of his era. For this 
savage Jeremiah, who was born in 1846 and died in 1917, is essentially 
a nineteenth-century character. A most unpleasing person, rude, 
vulgar, angry and impertinent, he yet was, indubitably, a member of 
the ‘goodly fellowship of the prophets’. As mocked at as Elisha, as 
stoned as any seer in Israel, he was avenged by bigger and better bears 
than any of his predecessors. For his awful warnings to his beloved 
France came true to the letter. And it would seem that this rough, 
tough, disagreeable creature was as necessary to the economy of 
salvation as a gadfly or a porcupine is to that of nature. 

The centenary of his birth has produced several monographs, 
amongst which Emanuela Polimeni’s sketch and Albert Béguin’s 
detailed four-part study, are outstanding. Miss Polimeni’s book 
stresses Bloy as a Catholic—this horse who never strayed from the 
shafts, as he called himself. M. Béguin studies Bloy’s attitude to 
poverty, to suffering, to the people of Israel, and to history. In a long 
chapter specially added to the English Edition, M. Béguin traces the 
principal parts of Bloy’s life. 

Born the second of the seven sons of a minor functionary in the 
‘Ponts et Chaussées’, Bloy dubbed his atheist father ‘a shrivelled little 
bourgeois’, and hated him, whilst loving his melancholy, pious, 
Spanish mother. His father never saw in Léon anything but a sluggard, 
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and spanked him with a Spartan firmness which was, Bloy declared, 
‘fruitless, because he never followed up his thrashings with a return to 
tenderness which would have intellectualised their sting’. High School 
was hell, ‘already dulled by fear, held in contempt by the other 
children whose high spirits I could not stand, punished without let-up 
and beaten by everyone, I ended by falling into a silent disgust with 
life which made me seem a simpleton’. He cc uld not imagine any state 
less horrible: the world, for Bloy at fourteen, was an endless garbage 
heap into which he had fallen from an unremembered oblivion. 
Human beings were vermin. And such, at forty, was still his conception 
of human society. 

A bilious complexion, a ‘crustic face’, whose atavistic boorishness 
‘had not yet had time to wage its last battle against an invading 
intelligence’, with bleary, mild, blue eyes that turned black with rage, 
such was the physiognomy of the young volunteer, who, one night 
when on advance sentry duty during the war of 1870, read the New 
Testament through for the first time, and had the ‘tremendous, 
thundering, apperception of a divine revelation. A double abyss 
opened up, starting from that prodigious moment. An abyss of desire 
and fury that nothing was ever again to fill. Here, the essential Glory, 
never to be reached; there, the tides of human swinishness, never to 
be ended.’ This almost physical perception of an intimate, absolute 
dichotomy never left him. In one of his last books—La Porte des 
Humbles—written during World War I, he describes the experience of 
communion (and he was a daily communicant for over thirty years) in 
the following terrifying terms. 


‘I am going to communion. The priest has uttered the fearful 
words which a fleshly piety calls consoling: Domine, non sum 
dignus. Jesus is about to come. In a moment He will be under my 
roof. I do not recall having swept clean this dwelling wherein He 
will enter as a king or as a thief . . . indeed, have I ever swept it 
clean, my dwelling-place of unchasteness and carnage? I dare not 
look into the dark corners. In the last shadowy places I behold 
awful spots, old, or new, which remind me that I have slaughtered 
innocents, and in what numbers, with what cruelty! My walls are 
alive with vermin and trickling with cold droplets; and look, 
there, before that ghastly door, who is that squatting monster 
whom I had not noticed until now, and who resembles the creature 
I have sometimes glimpsed in my mirror? Ah, truly it takes God 
not to fear entering such a house. And here He is; how shall I greet 
Him, and what shall I say or do? Absolutely nothing. Even before 
He may have crossed my threshold I shall have ceased thinking 
about Him, I shall no longer be there. I shall have disappeared. | 
shall be infinitely far away, among the images of creatures.’ 


—S —_— -_ 
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These quotations are taken from Pilgrim of the Absolute, a selection 
made by Raissa Maritain from Bloy’s works, with an introduction by 
Jacques Maritain, translated by H. L. Binsse. Like all Pantheon books, 
this is beautifully produced, and is an admirable introduction to Bloy 
for English readers. All the best passages are there—little Lazare’s 
death ; the portrait of Clothilde in middle age ; the sarcastic comments 
on common sayings ; the fulminations against anti-Semites ; the panegy- 
rics of Joan of Arc. And there are less-known, lovely quiet bits too— 
when the deep humility on which Bloy’s wrath and spleen were based 
—he hated his own sins and lampooned them far, far more than ever 
he did other people’s—is scen like a quiet river flowing under windy 
waving branches. 

In his two great biographical novels, Le Désesperé and La Femme 
Pauvre, Bloy mercilessly describes himself both before and after his 
conversion. There was no more tranquillity than in the days of hatred 
and revolt. The difference was, that after ‘my anguish runs in a straight 
line. . . . I have been given terror. It is a dreadful gain’. Conversion, 
indeed, is hardly a word Bloy finds adequate to express his catastrophe. 
‘Someone stronger than he had seized him by the throat, and carried 
him into a house of fire. His soul had been torn out of him, and his 
bones crushed. He had been flayed, trepanned, burnt; he had been 
reduced to putty ; and flung headfirst into.a confessional, whose boards 
creaked under his weight.’ 

It is not always easy to realize that it is not necessarily the loveliest 
natural character that is the best raw material of sanctity. We must 
start from where we are, with what we have: and we only have what 
we were given. The human loveliness, the moral sweetness of a Teresa 
of Lisieux are so much more attractive than the ugly, botched, sex- 
pricked complex that was Saul before the Damascene vision, or than 
the growling curmudgeon that was St. Jerome,.or than the sores of the 
almost mentally-deficient St. Benedict Labre, that it is easy to forget 
that sanctity must be achieved in spite of natural advantages no less 
than of natural disadvantages. Of him to whom much has been given, 
much will be required. Bloy was given very little. Only, perhaps, the 
gifts of tears and of rage. He was born sad, as some are born left- 
handed. When he was still a small child (he told his fiancée) his mother 
often found him sitting silently, bathed in tears, weeping for hours 
without ascribable motive. ‘A boundless melancholy, both natural and 
supernatural, weighed on him,’ M. Maritain tells us, and Bloy was also 
both possessed by, and of, a ‘noble rage’ that he himself declared was 
‘the effervescence of my pity’ but which, none the less, gave scandal to 
many in his lifetime, and shocks many of his readers even now. His 
blistering fury against the bourgeois, which made him rejoice in an 
unforgiveable way over the fire at a charity bazaar, his passionate love- 
nate for poverty, which made him see a terrible parallel between money 
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and the blood of Christ, his hatred of democracy ‘a degenerate opinion’; 
of mediocrity ‘who puts her elephant feet on my heart’ ; of respectable 
women ‘frightening arid cows’, are all obstacles to his public as they 
were to him. Yet those he insulted most needed—and need—him most. 
And the scandal he gave and gives must be weighed against all the 
good he did: ‘Men and women have asked for baptism after havin 

read me’—what a reassurance that fact was to Bloy—and all the good 
he wished to do. 

He saw so clearly the difference between poverty and misery— 
how the one is holy, the other only horrible. His vision of the com- 
munion of saints was of an infallible balance, by which Christendom is 
the whole suffering and the whole sharing of all in all. Always he 
refused to justify only the rich man, who for him was necessarily and 
deliberately outside the otherwise all-inclusive network of the Divine 
plan. Yet he would not have the poor remain poor, so that our charity 
might find exercise—he would agree with St. Augustine, who said, 
‘You give bread to one who is hungry; but it were better that none 
hungered and you gave to none. The love you have for one who is 
happy, whom you can in no way oblige, is more authentic, more pure, 
and far more real.’ For Bloy hated patronage above all and Eric Gill 
echoes him when he wrote ‘When we speak of poverty we do not mean 
evil poverty, destitution, nakedness, starvation, homelessness, the evil 
poverty of those who are deprived of the just necessities of living.’ 

It was in 1877, some years after his conversion, when he had 
abandoned both his original idea of becoming a painter, and the 
apprenticeship to an architect with which he compromised between 
this desire and his father’s insistence that he should have a profession, 
that, after several ineffectual attempts to make good in journalism 
or literature, Bloy obtained work as a railway employee. It was at this 
time, also, that he first met the heroine of both his novels, Anne-Marie 
Roulé, a seamstress from Brittany, who eked out her pitifu) earnings by 
prostitution. Bloy, long after her conversion, could still describe ‘the 
embrace of her heavy lips, bestially exquisite, which shattered the 
nerves, softened the very marrow of the bones, and deranged the minus 
of her lovers’. She was locally known as “The Leech’ and was the first 
woman whom Bloy, a virgin still at thirty-one, had ever known. 

But hardly had he fallen when, as Emanuela Polimeni points out, 
‘he was seized with the impulse to rescue her at any rate from the 
attention of others, and to make her give up her former way of living. 
Anne-Marie, in her turn, fell violently in love with the man she grate 
fully looked upon as her saviour.’ The whole touching, and very heroic 
story, is told both in Bloy’s two novels, and in his Letters to Veromea 
published in 1935 by Jacques Maritain. The two young people, 
tremendously in love with each other, gradually and painfully trans 
formed their mutual passion into an even greater passion for Someone 
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else. There were terrible falls, for even communicating together could 
not always keep them from each other’s arms. Over and over again, 
Bloy writes hopefully ‘as we shall have received God in the morning I 
am sure we will be good and able to talk quietly like brother and 
sister’, only to write next day that because of what actually happened, 
they are forbidden to meet, except in church. A year later Bloy, pre- 
texting some other excuse, fled from Anne-Marie to La Trappe, only 
to find there, both that he had no vocation and that the shame of 
abandoning Anne-Marie, so to speak, ‘plantée la’, was eating into his 
heart, whilst she was literally so hungry that she thought seriously of 
eating her two pet cats! He returned to Paris to find she had preceded 
him in holiness: it was she, now, who refused him, refused even to 
marry him, because she wished to live a life of contemplation. She and 
Bloy lived now in what Emanuela Polimeni calls ‘an orgy of piety’: 
Bloy had given up his profession, too, and both spent their days in 
prayer and in the study of the Bible. Anne-Marie began to see visions, 
and his friend Ernest Hello and Bloy would work on her, getting her 
into a veritable frenzy, in order to obtain from her an interpretation of 
various passages in Scripture. She made Bloy think he was predestined 
to be a martyr; and promised him that he should live to see the fulfil- 
ment of ‘an amazing secret . . . the nature and content of which he 
was never to divulge’. Bloy certainly thought of himself thereafter as 
chosen by God to be a ‘latter-day apostle’, and speaks of himself as 
awaiting “the Cossacks and the Holy Ghost’. No one was more sur- 
prised than he at his own peaceful death. As he lay dying a friend asked 
him, ‘What do you feel?’ and he replied, ‘An immense curiosity.’ 

First Anne-Marie’s sight, and then her reason, gave way. For four 
months Bloy concealed her condition, living shut up with her, with no 
resources, cold, hungry, and threatened by Anne-Marie; ‘writing 
under the threat of fire and knife and famine and despair articles at a 
halfpenny a line’. He could not go out on the street, because his clothes 
were in the pawnshop: it was under these conditions that Le Désesperé 
was written. And what a novel it is! As savage and as simple as Of 
Human Bondage—but a far richer book, because grown in the warm 
mulch of nineteen centuries of Christian suffering, instead of in the 
stingy soil of a couple of hundred years of doubt eroding into disbelief. 
Consider the splendid denunciation of the priest who shuts the grille of 
his confessional to Veronique ; or the description of the eighty-year-old 
Jesuit who opens his ‘because I only fish big fish . . .”; who thought 
that habitual sins of the flesh were above all a ‘une neurose d’enfantillage, 
dla verité terrible et mortelle, mais intraitable sans l’attractive benignité d’une 
sort de lactation prophylactique’. 

But Le Désesperé brought its author neither cash nor kudos. Soon 
Anne-Marie was put into an asylum, and Bloy never saw her again, 
though she lived on for another twenty odd years. The following seven 
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years were the bitterest in Bloy’s life. His next mistress died of tetanus: 
he had few friends and not enough money to keep from starving— 
Emanuela Polimeni well describes his first meeting with his fiancée, 
Jeanne Molbech, the daughter of a Danish poet. Bloy was sitting in a 
corner of Frangois Coppée’s dining-room, devouring a crust of bread 
which he was dipping into a glass of wine given him by Coppée’s old 
servant. He had just returned from the funeral of his friend the poet, 
Villiers de l’Isle Adam. 

During the year of his betrothal, Bloy wrote the Letters to his 
Fiancée, whose publication Mme Bloy permitted in 1921. They are 
wonderfully revealing, shewing Bloy to have been a character strangely 
like Salvador Dali, as the latter describes himself in his autobiography. 
Both have the same sadness, the same violence; both are convinced of 
their mission, that they are chosen by God for some terrible and august 
purpose. But beside these messianic complexes, both are artists, 
excruciatingly more sensitive than other men, with skins less than their 
fellows, Marsyas-flayed daily by what to most of us are pin-pricks. In 
spite of their seemingly so different destinies—Dali to be immensely 
successful, commercially no less than artistically, Bloy all his life to be 
abysmally poor and unrecognized, except by a tiny coterie of devoted 
friends—both inspired the same devotion in their wives, ard both their 
ménages were and are models of married love. 

Albert Béguin, who discusses Bloy’s insistence on suffering, his 
views on poverty and money, his attitude towards the Jews, and his 
position regarding the symbolism of history, has written by far the most 
profound study of Bloy that has yet appeared, for Stanislas Fumet’s 
Mission de Léon Bloy, immensely valuable as it is, does not pretend to 
cover such a wide field. Perhaps the essay on The People of Israel is, of 
his four, M. Béguin’s most significant. How God must enjoy, Bloy 
sarcastically observes, daily hearing His Mother and His cousins 
despised and calumniated! ‘How can my books be anything but 
apologias for the Jews,’ Bloy wrote to an anti-Semitic lady, ‘when each 
morning I eat a Jew, when my God is a Jew, and I have pinned my 
whole hope of salvation to a bunch of Yids?’ For Bloy, the present 
monstrous state of Christendom is largely due to the attitude of 
Christians to the poor and to the Jews. For these things must be, but 
woe to those through whom such scandal cometh! To Bloy, as to 
Bernanos, ‘Everything is Grace’, and history is simply the working out 
of the designs of Providence at our level. ‘The visible is the trace of the 
footsteps of the invisible’; and the two worlds ‘are strangely one’. 
Whether the appearance of Our Lady to Mélanie at La Salette in 
1846, the year of Bloy’s birth and of Anne-Marie’s, and her warnings, 
are important to the world as they were to Bloy, is a matter of opinion, 
but there can be no doubt of Bloy’s own prophetic gifts. Never, for 
example, did he for 2 moment thirk of the 1914-18 war as being the 
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one he foretold. ‘The peace which will follow this war,’ he wrote in 
1916, ‘will not be long. Twenty-five years of abundant harvests will 
make people forget that it is the sins of mankind which cause all the 
miseries that occur on earth.’ “The Germans are not yet bad enough; 
sixty millions of them will be far more formidable, before the Cross of 
Christ triumphs over the Iron Cross.’ Bloy had also profoundly the 
conviction that ‘chacun de nous est certainement résponsable de 
abomination actuelle’. And he foresees the roads of France cluttered 
with those flying from the horrors—and neither horses, nor bicycles, 
nor cars being swift enough to save. He foresaw ‘one’ who would 
conquer all Europe, and set himself up in the place of God, in whose 
name his followers would destroy churches. M. Béguin points out how 
Bloy alw ays ‘spoke in the Absolute’. Yet, when he came to the end of his 
life, he is shaken with terror, because ‘I have not done what God 
wanted of me, that’s sure. I have dreamt, on the contrary, of what I 
wanted from God, and here I am, at sixty-eight, with nothing 1 in my 
hands but paper.’ 

Bloy’s sureness of literary judgement was amazing, in his day and 
age. He, almost alone, defended Paul Verlaine as a Catholic : his praise 
of Sagesse is wonderfully done. Baudelaire he saw as a ‘Catholique a 
rebours’; he understood the sufferings both of Rimbaud and Roualt. 
He was godfather to Raissa and to Jacques Maritain, who have never 
ceased to venerate him. In England, Eric Gill seems his most immediate 
successor. For both ‘the most incomprehensible thing in the world is 
the patience of the poor.’ Gill’s language and sentiments are similar to 
Bloy’s. “The indecency of sprawling wens like London’ rouses Gill’s 
jrage, who asserts that ‘Nature, red in tooth and claw, is as much in 
accord with God’s will as small children singing hymns. God is not 
refined’, and would have agreed with Bloy that ‘sentimentality is to 
have compassion for the executioners of Jesus Christ. Poor people! So 
badly paid, and for so much wearisome toil.’ 

But when Bloy lashed out ‘at the spectacle of a Church, once poised 
above the constellations and cathedraling on the forehead of seraphim, 
now so fallen, flattened, tottering, cast so prodigiously down, that she is 
no longer able to distinguish between those who venerate her, and 
those who infect’, he was not only looking forward to Gill’s denuncia- 
tions, but back to John Chrysostom. ‘We live in so depraved an age, 
that were a stranger to compare the words of the gospel with what in 
fact goes on, he would infer that men are not the followers of Christ but 
His enemies, and the worst of it is, that they do not know it!’ ( Treatise 
on Compunction and Penance, A.D. 375.) 

There is always the problem of over-emphasis, for, as St. Frangois 
de Sales said, to exaggerate a virtue often means to overstep it— 
courage becomes foolhardiness ; hope, presumption ; generosity, spend- 
thriftiness. Only charity can never be practised to, excess. Bloy could 
Vol. 220 L 
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not appreciate St. Frangois de Sales’ ‘from head to foot, the Church was 
stickied from his honey, perfumed by his seraphic pomades’, but, on 
the other hand, Bloy’s own coarseness was a necessary reaction from 
the overdose of sweetness, from which the age of Violett le Duc suffered. 
Yet that sweetness, in its turn, was a necessary reaction from the 
aridities of Jansenism. But our generation is still in far greater need of 
the currycomb than of soothing syrup: today we need Bloy as a mustard 
plaster, and nothing but Bloy will do—vaseline alternatives cannot help 
us. For our faith today is susceptible to two great dangers, for both of 
which Bloy is a most salutary corrective. As Father D’Arcy has most 
wonderfully emphasized, our faith is in danger on the one hand of 
creeping into Gnostic corners, curtaining itself off from the Hot Polloi, 
with a Holier-than-Thou smugness, or, on the other, it is in danger of 
becoming merely a smear of faintly rancid butter on the daily bread of 
life, politics and ‘reality’; that dismal trinity: either an atavistic or a 
sentimental smear, vaguely pleasant but entirely pointless. Bloy, with 
every, word ‘he ever wrote, denied both these heresies. For ‘Nothing is 
true save what is Absolute’, he said, and “There is but one sadness, and 
that is for us {for us all, of course] not to be saints.’ 
ANNE FREMANTLE. 


DOSTOEVSKY—A COMPARATIVE VIEW 


Fyodor Dostoevsky. By J. A. T. Lloyd. (Eyre & Spottiswoode. 12s. 6d.) 


It is the merit of Mr. Lloyd’s Dostoevsky to provide the reader both 
with a straightforward biography and with some criticism and inter- 
pretation. The latter is careful and unassuming, in a style which 
politely recognizes the existence of the reader, enabling him to reflect 
and compare as he reads, even though he may not always come to the 
author’s conclusions. This treatment tends to separate Dostoevsky’s 
life from his work and indeed Mr. Lloyd’s interpretation involves him 
in finding a certain dislocation in Dostoevsky’s character and in 
presenting Dostoevsky himself as a schizophrene. He certainly finds 
support for this suggestion in the description of Dostoevsky given by 
Emile de Vogiié, whose Roman Russe (1886) more or less launched the 
Russian novel on the great public. The description is worth repeating: 


His face was that of a Russian peasant—of a typical moujik 
from Moscow, with an animated expression, now gloomy, now 
mild. His forehead was large, wrinkled and bumpy, his temples 
hollow as if beaten with a hammer; and all these drawn, con 
features drooped over a melancholy mouth. Never have I seen 
such an expression of accumulated suffering on a human face... 
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His eyelids, his lips, each muscle of his face, twitched with nervous 
spasms. Whenever he became angry or excited in dispute over 
ideas, one could have sworn that one had seen that face before— 
either on the benches of the criminal court or among the vagabonds 
whose path leads to prison. At other moments his face was full of 
that sad meekness which is characteristic of the old saints painted 
on the slavonic ikons. Everything in this man was of the people, 
with the inexpressible mixture of coarseness, subtlety and sweetness 
which the Russian peasant so often possesses; and a something 
indefinably troubling, resulting perhaps from the expression of 
concentrated thought on that mask of a proletarian. At first he 
often repelled—before his strange personal magnetism began to 
have effect. 


‘In reality,’ Mr. Lloyd observes, ‘de Vogiié was as unable as any 
other human being to arrive at a synthesis of the two Dostoevskys. 
But can ‘schizophrene’ be aptly applied to Dostoevsky, and 
can a static conception lead to a synthesis?—and if schizophrene 
is no more than a portmanteau word expressing the astronomic 
distance between the good and evil in men, its usefulness escapes me. 
It is here, I think, that Dostoevsky has his finer view—a teleological 
view—Dostoevsky’s characters are defined in relation to a choice, and in 
the most categorical way, which is, or at least was, thoroughly un- 
palatable or inconceivable to his readers. His characters are ultimately 
defined by the nature of their belief, and this belief is the compass by 
which they move lucidly or darkly, consciously or obscurely, schizo- 
phrenes or not schizophrenes, to death and judgement. 

What de Vogiié found ‘indefinably troubling’ was not so much 
Dostoevsky as his own good education, his set intellectual training, 
and his rather solid traditions. 

Dostoevsky was born in 1821, in the same year as Flaubert. Like 
Flaubert he was the son of a doctor and, if Mr. Lloyd is correct, 
Flaubert’s brain disease was, like Dostoevsky’s, epilepsy. Fate seems to 
have provided these parallels in order to stress the extraordinary con- 
trast between their work. For Flaubert is indeed a remarkable example 
ofa split mind. In Madame Bovary, in Un Coeur Simple, and very strikingly 
in Bouvard et Pécuchet Flaubert invented a language for conveying his 
vision of reality, the penetrating vision which implied a furious 
criticism of the intellectual and moral basis of the bourgeois world. 
Then, in the letters to George Sand, in which he treats directly of the 
intellectual and moral and political questions of the day, he displays 
an ignorance, a narrowness and a complacency that quite outdoes the 
muflism of the bourgeois which he exposed so clearly in the novels. 
There were, in fact, two Flauberts: the one who lived in the country 
near Rouen, imolating himself to his Art, sitting thirty-six hours at a 
stretch at his table, howling, stamping, pouring with sweat, an author 
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needing the physique of a bull; and then the worn-out figure of a 
cavalry officer, the serious literary man who wrote to Madame Sand 
and dined with Taine and Renan and Sainte-Beuve chez Magny, 
where his ideas were as fertile and fluent as they were second rate. 

Dostoevsky was all of a piece. There was no discord between his 
vision and his intellectual ability to express it; and there appears to 
have been none of the absurd strain in writing which Flaubert endured. 
But then Flaubert needed the ‘style’ and the form as a preservative 
for conveying the scene which he contemplated in the life about him, 
because his intellectual frame-work was really that of his subject- 
matter, and was wholly inadequate for the expression of reality; 
though it was an admirable medium for talking to Taine and George 
Sand. 

Where Flaubert could only seize an idea when it reached the 
surface and was made manifest in corporeal form, Dostoevsky almost 
reverses the process. The style, the form, the plot are often ridiculous, 
and it is a testimony to the health and strength of his ideas that the 
reality of his inner world is neither broken nor constrained by the 
limitations of the outer world. And in fact it is often away from the 
plot and its transparent paraphernalia that Dostoevsky gets going. In 
the presence of Father Zosima or Bishop Tychon, in Stavrogin’s 
arguments lasting through the night, or Ivan Karamasov’s discussions 
lasting through hundreds of pages, the novel itself begins to take shape 
and come to life. 

But by comparison with Flaubert, Dostoevsky has a completely 
unbalanced world. Dostoevsky’s scene is quite extraordinarily wanting 
in the middle register; he knows only the highest and the deepest 
notes. Women, money and the interplay of personal relations do not 
really count. There is lust and rape, and more rarely chastity, but there 
is never a ‘love interest’, there is no grande passion, and his women are, 
for the most part, unreal. It is true that romantic love, with its roots in 
chivalry and its origins among the troubadours, is specifically western; 
but Dostoevsky could never have produced the Russian Tristan, as he 
wanted to write the Russian Candide. Personal relations, to Dostoevsky, 
are always the relatioiu to God, only the relation to God one might 
almost say. And this view, this contemplative view (indefinably 
troubling), was extraordinarily delimited and enriched, concentrated 
and clarified by the historical conditions and social conditions in which 
he found himself, in a country that was preparing to pass from an 
outworn and byzantine theocracy, to a desiccated political bureau: 
cracy. And these two aspects of life, the religious and the political 
(which are normally only allowed to meet in the Concordat or marriage 
de convenance of Church and State), religion and politics, the eternal and 
the temporal orders, became the single point of his contemplation, oF 
he saw them, as he saw everything ultimately, as two aspects of the 
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relation to God. Dostoevsky is among the few writers whose religion 
and politics are, as it were, on the same level. Péguy is another. And 
then there is Nietzsche. 

‘Dostoevsky’, Nietzsche wrote, ‘who incidentally was the only 
psychologist from whom I had anything to learn’ [and having asserted 
his superiority he goes on to recognize his debt}, ‘belongs to the happiest 
windfalls of my life, happier even than the discovery of Stendhal.’ 
It was indeed one of those fortunate meetings which are too memorable 
to be commemorated, and that go too deep to leave much trace on 
the surface. They need to be divined; and M. Halévy has assessed 
Nietzsche’s debt very nicely. There is no mistaking the letter to 
perhaps his most boring friend, Peter Gast : 


A book with an unknown title, signed by an unknown name, 
opened by chance among a display of odd volumes—and suddenly 
instinct began to speak; here is one of those who are near to you. 


Nietzsche recognized neither equal nor even contemporary, to 
such a degree did he regard himself as a man of destiny and of the 
future, but his instinct in this case was true. Dostoevsky’s Letters 
from the Underworld (even the title was calculated to stir his untertrdisch 
thought) set fire to his imagination, and gave him the word ressentiment* 
that was to release the most famous pages of the Genealogy of Morals 
and touch the heart of Nietzsche’s problem, the meeting of politics and 
religion. 

There can be very little doubt that Nietzsche’s altogether exceptional 
enthusiasm for this ‘unknown author’ came from the fact that hardly 
any other writer drew the spheres of politics and religion so tightly 
together; and in this passage in which Dostoevsky analyses the res- 
sentiment, the re-action of the ‘homunculus’, Nietzsche found the material 
with which to build the bridge between his view of Christianity and his 
view of democracy, and to give them a common moral genealogy. 

It is this deep and wide view of politics, as involving the whole man, 
and not just a political ‘opinion’, that makes Nietzsche’s and Dostoevsky’s 
work so prescient, and allowed them to see the coming age of wars, of 
der grosse Politik, the age in which politics would be everything. But 
where Nietzsche, upon the basis of an absolute nihilism became one- 
sided, and so became the father of a totalitarianism which he nostalgic- 


‘ Daniel Halévy : Nietzsche 1944 p. 435. It had always been said, and Max Scheler 
gave his authority to the tradition, that Nietzsche had found the word ‘ressentiment’ 
in Taine’s History of English Literature. This was, of course, pure conjecture, for while 
Nietzsche did admire Taine, there is no reason to think that he read the Histoire, and it 
seems improbable that he would have been fired by it, though with Nietzsche it 
would be dangerous to draw conclusions. But since the word ‘ressentiment’ occurs in 
the French translation of Dostoevsky’s analysis of the ‘homunculus’ (in the confession of 


Oudinov), it is as certain as such things can be that he took the word, and was stirred 
by the idea. 
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ally wished to see spiritualized and traditionalized and beautified; 
Dostoevsky saw more truly, and further, saw the two political con- 
sequences of nihilism, saw how the State, Nietzsche’s ‘cold monster’, 
could and would be reached by two roads, by the Left and the Right, 
and in each case as a result of a false intellectualism in which exaggera- 
tion followed inevitably upon the denial of the prime function of the 
intellect, that of contemplation, and with the denial of contemplation 
the denial of truth, of being, and the acceptance of (Nietzsche’s) 
absolute nihilism. The exaggeration could be brought about either 
by a rationalistic interpretation of life, in which life (since there 
is no eternal) is entirely circumscribed by the temporal and the 
political ; or it could also come about through an uncontrolled activism, 
or vitalism, a sort of despairing emphasis on life, on this temporal and 
political life. And Dostoevsky is perhaps the first to perceive the 
similarity if not the identity of a doctrinaire socialistic communism, and 
an activist ‘traditional’ fascism. 

In The Possessed it is the proletarian revolution, the work of the 
maniac intellectual, or intellectual maniac which is depicted. Then in 
The Brothers there is “The Grand Inquisitor’, the myth in which 
Ivan Karamasov justifies fascism. The Grand Inquisitor turns away 
Christ who comes to give mankind liberty, and does so with some of 
the same thoughts and feelings as Zarathustra; the Grand Inquisitor 
really is Zarathustra. And perhaps there is also a likeness between 
Nietzsche and the character, Ivan Karamasov, into whose mouth 
Dostoevsky puts the myth. For Karamasov no more believes in the 
absurdities of the Right than Stavrogin (in The Possessed) believes in 
the absurdities of the Left; but having rejected absolute truth they 
are bound hand and foot to a purely pragmatic world, and unless they 
take refuge in the explicit madness of anarchy, they are condemned 
to sacrifice everything to order. Karamasov, like Nietzsche, went mad; 
Stavrogin hanged himself. 

The ‘Grand Inquisitor’, whose power over men’s minds is so much 
the most terrible aspect of his authority, is not merely the melodramatic 
expression of Dostoevsky’s imaginative hatred of the Church of Popes 
and Cardinals; it is very different from the sectarian fury of Sweden- 
borg whose Bosch-like scenes contribute very little even to the under- 
standing of prejudice. The ‘Grand Inquisitor’ is a real heresiarch, a 
realist as we should say now, who knows that his realism has the 
support of the masses who would never give up butter for liberty. 
The ‘Catholicism’ which he provides is an ideology, which calls for no 
scrupulous adjustment between thought and conduct. It is fed to the 
mind like bread to the stomach, rationed and scientifically pure. And 
the ‘Grand Inquisitor’ has nothing to fear, since he does not even fear to 
turn away Christ himself. So long as the spirit of religion is dormant he 
is secure. 
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Among the most curious and penetrating of Dostoevsky’s prejudices 
was the association of this ‘Catholicism’ with socialism. It seems to 
ignore the most outstanding feature of continental politics, the anti- 
clericalism of the socialist movement, and yet the Action Frangaise 
indicates that Dostoevsky drew the line at the right place, and in the 
same sense as the Papal condemnations of socialism which still mystify 
those who share his phobia. 

The question which Dostoevsky’s phobia always suggests is how he 
could see past the crumbling Byzantine Erastianism of the Russian 
Church to the spiritual essentials, and yet share the myopic illusions 
of the simplest anti-clerical where Rome was concerned. There seems 
to have been only one'man among his contemporaries who might 
have discussed the question profitably, and it is tantalizing not to 
know whether Soloviev left among his records anything which points 
towards a solution. References to Soloviev’s The Story of the Anti-Christ 
as asort of solution to the ‘Grand Inquisitor’ make it seem that there 
is still an important chapter on Dostoevsky’s view of Christianity to be 
written, and it is a pity that Mr. Lloyd does not go beyond mentioning 
the pilgrimage which Soloviev and Dostoevsky undertook together. 

To conclude with Mr. Lloyd that Dostoevsky really had no 
message, and that he simply asked the question Euripides had ‘asked a 
thousand years before: Do the Gods indeed rule over us or are we the 
sport of chance?’ is to under-rate the clarity of Dostoevsky’s vision, 
and his ability to give it expression. It is also misleading to suggest that 
schizophrenia resulted in hesitation or doubt. Dostoevsky was in no 
sense a doubter, in no sense a sceptic, and if he did not exactly have a 
‘message’, he certainly did not simply ask a question. The ambiguity 
which disturbs Mr. Lloyd is the ambiguity of existence, of that mixture 
of the temporal and the eternal in man which Dostoevsky never 
allowed to become separated or denied. He stuck to his guns, to his 
vision, humilated by fate, a wretched creature, who could take in the 
highest and the lowest. He was a man who refused to interpose a 
simplifying system of thought between himself and experience. 

Auick Dru. 


GIOVANNI BOCCACCIO 


Boccaccio. By Francis MacManus. (Sheed & Ward, 1947.) 


Tue extraordinary vitality of the author of The Decameron is evident in 
the fact that at least three biographies of him have been published in 
English in the last few years. Mr. McManus’ book is but the most 
recent of them; Mr. Caldecott Chubb’s appeared in 1930 and Mrs. 
Carswell’s in 1933. The present book has profited by the work of most 
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of its predecessors. Mr. MacManus has written a readable and reliable 
if flamboyant biography which he who runs may read, omitting 
nothing really germane to its subject. He has not failed to discuss at 
some length the works other than The Decameron by this author in the 
vulgar tongue and to consider Boccaccio among his contemporaries, 
especially, of course, his close friend Petrarch, and as a man of his age 
and period. If he has done less than justice to Boccaccio as Humanist 
and Scholar and is somewhat contemptuous of the long Latin works, 
he is not alone, but he has succeeded in giving us a vivid and imagin- 
ative portrait of a very lovable man—poet and man of letters—and it 
is good to note that he maintains the unquestionable, if questioned, 
orthodoxy of Giovanni as a Christian and a Catholic. Indeed, only a 
Catholic civilization could have produced The Decameron, which is as 
much its product as the Divine Comedy, and, as many have thought 
throughout the ages, a more humane work. The-eighteenth century, 
for instance, regarded Dante’s masterpiece as ‘extravagant, almost 
disgusting’, and it appeared to Walter Scott as ‘unhappy as it was 
singular, and the personal malignity and strange mode of revenge, 
presumptuous, and uninteresting’. Voltaire’s backhander is famous. 
Dante’s reputation will always be on the increase because he is so 
little read. No one in the eighteenth or any other century ever wrote thus 
of The Decameron. With a genius as creative as Shakespeare’s he has 
peopled his books with living human beings, among them the friends 
of humanity and all of them—rascals and sots, liars, humbugs, thieves, 
and wastrels though many of them may be—all of them our brethren, 
all of them human beings, almost as much alive today as they were 
in the fourteenth century. 

A man endowed with a nature so avid of life and with so malicious 
a wit, was yet, when he looked on mankind in its multitudinous 
incarnation, filled with love, amused, ironical, and above all, indulgent. 
Passionate as he was, and easily impressed by women and carried 
away, he had too much human kindness to bear malice, at least for 
more than a moment; he loved his fellow men, and if he was injured 
forgot rather than pardoned. 

Distrustful as he was of himself he came to seek solitude in his 
last years, for his modesty and complete disinterestedness—virtues 
rare enough among men of letters—were due not so much to any 
ignorance of his own value as to his whole-hearted admiration and 
reverence for the superiority of others—Dante, Petrarch, for instance. 

His passion for study, for letters, was evident from his childhood, 
and he worked unceasingly in the production of works of art, but his 
zeal for his own work never obscured his clear intelligence. That clear 
intelligence was the reason for his enthusiasm for the works of Dante; 
his old age was devoted to their defence even against Petrarch, who 
always pretended to ignore them. Fortunate as he was in meeting 
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Petrarch, whom he had loved, even before he met him, as poet and 
savant, it is possible he sacrificed in this admiration far more than he 
received in return. 

One searches in vain for a single shadow of jealousy ; indeed, when 
he read Petrarch’s poems he threw his own into the fire. He admitted, 
most of all to himself, the superiority of Petrarch, the extent of his 
learning, the maturity of his judgement, the elegance of his Latin. 
Most astonishing is it to realize that he never mentioned to his 
adored friend his own ever-living masterpiece—The Decameron. But 
however just Boccaccio’s respect for Petrarch may have been, the role 
he himself played in the rise of humanism was of even greater import- 
ance and usefulness than perhaps anything Petrarch achieved in that 
field. This is where one regrets Mr. MacManus’ dismissal of the Latin 
works. Boccaccio’s De Castbus Virorum and his book De Claris Mulieribus 
had an immense influence and played a foremost role in the early 
Renaissance. Can one name any other historical compendia which 
have been so often reproduced and reprinted, so thumbed, so sought 
for, not only in Italy but especially in France and again in England 
during more than two hundred years? He rendered in them an 
incomparable service. What works of Petrarch’s can be compared with 
them? Nor is that all, for in many ways Boccaccio’s originality, even 
here, is conspicuous. He was the first to know and to use the works 
of Tacitus, as he was the first to decipher—with what pain and with 
what enthusiasm—Homer. 

But of course it is as a creative writer in the vulgar tongue that he 
excels, and here Mr. MacManus has sincerely tried to do him justice. 
It is almost impossible to believe that Petrarch was ignorant of the 
existence of The Decameron; it is hardly less astonishing that Chaucer, 
who stole from it and other works of Boccaccio, never once mentions 
his name. No doubt Boccaccio in his modesty regarded his immortal 
masterpiece as a mere bagatelle in comparison with the works of 
Dante and of his adored friend. He himself, in his old age, came to 
regret this comédie humaine which has enchanted humanity from his day 
to ours. He seems, after it was first written, to have attached very 
little importance to this work of his which has proved to be 
one of the most living, one of the most enduring books that any 
age has left us, and certainly the most continuously living of those 
produced by the Middle Ages. For The Decameron is not a work of 
scholarship, not a compilation, not a work of imitation, a mere collec- 
tion of stories. It is one of the great creative masterpieces of our Greco- 
Roman civilization, a work entirely disinterested, proving nothing, 
serving no political or theological theory: it is so full of life, so living 
and so sane that it has appealed to men of all times and all religions 
and all political loyalties. It is as light as the air of a sunny spring 
morning and full of laughter, and if it reasserts the claims of the flesh 
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in any sane view of life, the time was ripe for it, it was the spring 
itself after the winter, the Decorated style of architecture after the 
dark Romanesque. The Canterbury Tales had the same message. 

It is interesting to recall that Boccaccio’s mother, like St. Francis’ 
mother, was a Frenchwoman. Italian poetry began with St. Francis; 
Italian prose with Boccaccio: and how much more has sprung from 
both! 

EDWARD Hutton. 


A BOY SEEING GIANTS 


Seven Essays. By George Sampson. Pp. vili + 232. (Cambridge 
University Press. 10s. 6d.) 


WHEN will justice be done to the eighties? Max Beerbohm called in 
vain for a pen less brilliant than his own, fittingly to describe the early 
years of the decade which formed George Sampson’s mind and which 
saw the passing of the mode of greatness : 


This is the day of the Little Man, who, indeed, has become 
a national legendary figure. Those of us who are happy enough to 
remember the last three decades of the nineteenth century lived in 
an air of greatness. I was not old enough to understand the nature 
of greatness, but as a child I gathered from the talk of my elders a 
sense of public calamity caused by the death of George Eliot, of 
Carlyle, of Disraeli, of Darwin, of Wagner, of Victor Hugo, and 
of Liszt. As a schoolboy I saw in Whitehall the great Jubilee 
procession of 1887, and: thought the celebration of 1897 a pale 
attenuated phantom of the original. By 1888, when Matthew 
Arnold died, I took notice for myself, though knowledge of his 
work had not yet become a reality, as very soon it did. The death of 
Browning in 1889 meant the passing of a famous, but then for- 
bidding figure. The death of Newman in 1890 seemed like a 
personal loss, for I had read the Afologia, and was an ardent 
disciple, though never a member of his chosen Church. But the 
climax came in 1892 with the death of Tennyson. I was nearly 
twenty, and under the spell of his exquisite cadences. I can still 
recall the autumn evening when I heard the news of his death. 
It seemed as if poetry itself had passed away. 


There is a more serious note here than in Max’s essay, and the figures 
mentioned are more solid, but brilliance remains and the only per- 
sonality described at length is that of Irving. 

The essay on Irving puts into the most concrete form the cry ofa 
generation which is implicit throughout the book. Acting is the most 
elusive of the arts, and we are inclined to be impatient of laudatory 
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notices which we can never test by our own experience. But even if we 
were not sufficiently interested to be misled by Bernard Shaw, we 
cannot fail to enjoy this exposition of the qualities of first-class acting 
or even to share the thrills of a small boy seeing genius make splendid 
drama out of mediocre lines and incredible plots. 

It is clear from this and other essays that the author is by no means 
in perfect agreement with the rest of his generation. Nevertheless he 
represents it: his approach and his selection of material are typical. He 
writes of familiar subjects and established names with perfect simplicity, 
obviously at ease and without affectation, directly and forthrightly. 
Bach and Shakespeare mean far more to us as a result of yet another 
refutation of the Baconian claim: if we did not know so much about 
the life of Bach, there might be learned men foolish enough to attribute 
his works to some German princeling with a taste for philosophy and a 
limited facility in musical composition. About Mozart and Robert 
Louis Stevenson, about the hymns of the eighteenth century and the 
natural capacity of the child to discriminate between good and bad 
poetry, he also writes with freshness and vigour. 

One of the most welcome features of the book is the attack on essay- 
writing both as a test of English and as a means of learning it ; delightful, 
too, are the examples he gives to sustain his criticism: the failure of 
Old China to satisfy the demands of School Certificate and the blind- 
ness of examiners who could not appreciate the intrinsic worth of 
‘They are allround sportsmen but they are never contented because 
when you become perfectly contented you and a clam are first cousins.’ 
In spite of the American slang, this is a late ’eighties vintage. Unfor- 
tunately we lost our taste for good wine, perhaps long before the fall of 
France. 

EDWARD QuINN. 


CARLOTA JOAQUINA, QUFEN OF PORTUGAL 


Carlota Foaguina, Queen of Portugal. By Marcus Cheke. (Sidgwick & 
Jackson. 155.) 


Mr. Marcus CuHEKE has followed up his study of Pombal 
with a book which is, to some extent, a sequel. It is a life of Queen 
Carlota, that astounding figure who moved like a Queen of the 
Bad Fairies through the drama of Portuguese history during the 
Revolutionary and Napoleonic wars. It was a drama which sometimes 
turned to melodrama, and not infrequently lapsed into something 
more reminiscent of pantomime. And yet fundamentally it was, as 


Mr. Cheke shows, a tragedy, the tragedy of the death, long-drawn-out 
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and stubbornly resisted, of the old Portugal of the Faithful Kings, 
To the great mass of the Portuguese people the Liberalism imported 
from France by the Jacobins was an abomination; and Absolutism, 
Religion and Patriotism were alike united against the Progress of the 
nineteenth century, whether it was imported from Paris or from 
Manchester. Her Spanish birth and the dark, unyielding tempera- 
ment of Spain shut the Queen away from effective contact with the 
Portuguese; until at the very last Fortune suddenly ceased to frown 
on the stubborn, hideous and frustrated old woman. She died with the 
cause of Absolutism, as personified by Dom Miguel, in the saddle. 

Mr. Cheke’s book is notable for four reasons. It is beautifully 
written and constructed. Though the characters are drawn with 
wit, the author has never forgotten Newman’s injunction to be 
merciful towards the absurd. To take a single example, it would 
have been easy for a less scrupulous writer to have done less than 
justice to the old King, Carlota’s husband. Here was an admirable 
target for the type of treatment which Lytton Strachey popularized 
in the nineteen-twenties. The King was undeniably absurd: he also 
possessed, as Mr. Cheke shows, a fundamental integrity which was 
not far from nobility of character. Thirdly, the book contains some 
admirable passages of good, descriptive writing, particularly in the 
chapters on Brazil. Finally the publishers have provided us with a 
book which is pleasant to read and handle. 

In conclusion it will not, perhaps, be ungracious to point out that 
this admirable book is disfigured by a number of misprints and unim- 
portant errors; in a book of transient importance they would scarcely 
be worth mentioning. For instance, page 4, §2, 1789 should be 1786; 
page 5, §2, 1793 should be 1794, Dom should be Don, a mistake which 
occurs several times in the course of the book. In the list given in this 
paragraph, two of the children—the eldest and the youngest—are 
omitted, Maria Theresa and Maria Anna. On page 6, §1, it is not 
entirely accurate to say that Dom John became Prince Regent in 
1792, since he took the title only in 1800. Page 11, §2: Converts should 
presumably be convents. Page 14, §1: it is not entirely accurate to 
describe the King of Spain as consenting ‘to sign a treaty of alliance 
with Napoleon in 1796’, since Napoleon did not become ruler of France 
until 1799. Page 16, §1: Ossun should be Ossuna. Page 18, §2: 1765 
should be 1762. Page 20, §1 : Junot should not be described as‘ Marshal’, 
since he never received the coveted baton. His instability, probably 
the result of a head wound, made him unsuitable. Page 73, §4: Gonsala 
should be Consalvi, and Bernsdorf should, surely, be Bernstorff. Page 101, 
§1: the Infanta Maria Isabel, wife of Ferdinand, died in 1818, and 
so could hardly have played a part in the events of 1823-24. On the 
other hand her elder sister, Maria Theresa, widow of the Infante 
Pedro Carlos, lived a good deal at the Spanish Court. Together with 
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her sister, Francisca, she exercised a strong influence in favour of the 
Absolutist party, and she became entirely associated with the causes 
of Don Carlos and Dom Miguel. She married Don Carlos in 1837, 
his wife and her sister Francisca having died in exile in England in 
1834. Page 108, §4: 1882 should be 1822. Page 130, §2: Stebenstein 
should be, surely, Sebenstein. Page 152, §1: 1823 should be 1822. 
Page 182, §2: Jnfanta should be Infante. Page 190, §3: Doddards should, 
though with regret, be altered to dotards. Page 203, §2: It is not entirely 
accurate to say that Dom Miguel resided in Austria until his death 
in 1806. He spent much of his time at Bronnbach in Bavaria, and it 
was there that he died. Page 204, §1: Miguel’s fourth child became, 
not Duchess of Bavaria, but Duchess in Bavaria, a distinction which 
implied also a difference. 
T. CGHARLEs EDWARDs. 


A CENTURY’S ILLUSIONS 


The Age of Revolution. By J. J. Saunders. (Hutchinson. 18s.) 


A HISTORIAN may write competently of a continent’s politics over the 
centuries ; a litterateur may treat knowledgeably its poetry, drama and 
fiction writing: a philosopher may discourse with learning on its 
thought, religion and science. But when one and the same author 
takes up all of these themes, adds a few more unto them, and displays 
in their handling a vast acquaintance with sources and authorities, an 
ordinary reviewer must needs feel stricken with shame and quelled 
into a humble and forgiving mood. Such an author is Mr. Saunders. 
His book is sub-titled a survey of European history since 1815, though, 
rightly and creditably, it reaches back farther into the past than that 
date and, in parting, hazards a modest peep at the future. The narra- 
tive, inevitably, is somewhat cramped and sandwiched; facts are 
elided ; the chains of thought are brief; and mistakes in French genders 
are a recurring affront. These, however, are small blemishes, and 
one’s main impression must remain unqualified—that here is much 
necessary knowledge brought into little space. 

The book is garlanded with a paper band announcing it to be a 
£10,000 United Nations literary competition selection. One would 
like to know what exactly the United Nations has to do with it, to 
whom the competition was open, what its conditions were, what were 
the range and character of the manuscripts submitted. One is not told 
any of these things. But one infers that this is a book: which its pub- 
lishers intend shall reach a wide public, and, despite the pomp and 
ceremony with which they surround it, it deserves to. It is a book 
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with a message to proclaim. It is true that the message is discreetly 
expressed ; it is tucked away amidst much that is irrelevant to it; it ig 
stunted and thwarted by the author’s attempt to be objective, to be 
fair to all sides and see good in all men. But in the end it bobs up, 
triumphant, and the world, which is perhaps prone to ignore it, 
needs to know of it. 

The message is none other than that the whole tale of Liberal 
progress is proving mythical and illusory. The period with which the 
book deals opened with such a great and brilliant promise; ‘bliss was 
it in that dawn to be alive’ ; hope and optimism filled the air. Now the 
dawn has passed to eve; the dream has faded; and the promise has 
turned into a very harsh reality. “The era of individual liberty, humani- 
tarian pacifism, free trade and the rights of man’ is succeeded ‘by an 
age of aggressive nationalism, State-worship, militarism, racial 
exclusiveness, and despotism supported by the masses’. The trans- 
formation has been swift and sudden; men find it hard to believe that 
the early brightness has left the sky; it still lingers on in their minds 
and colours their thought. 

That the transformation should have taken place is precisely 
because men pitched their aims so high. Men thought that they could 
bring heaven to earth, and in the attempt they removed the restraints 
with which earlier ages had hedged and guarded their frailties; it is 
these frailties, grown into monsters, which are now let loose in the 
world. Mr. Saunders is aware not only of what has taken place but 
also why it has taken place. He perceives that the disintegrating 
influences have been at work over several centuries, that the chain of 
error winds and recedes as far back as the Renaissance. And yet he 
seems to harbour a belief that things might have been all right, that 
authority might have been questioned and yet upheld. ‘But the machine 
and the factory intervened; the war of classes began, and the quiet 
and moderate voice of genuine Liberalism was lost in the uproar.’ 
It is here that one would wish to challenge him and affirm that the 
machine and the factory were themselves the results of unleashed 
appetites, that the conflict of classes arose precisely because of the 


individual’s attempt to break away from the bonds of society, that the | 


things for which Mr. Saunders pleads his ‘But’ were caused by Liberal- 
ism. When, however, his general thesis is so sound, it is uncharitable 
to cavil. 

On one or two aspects of the transformation Mr. Saunders 1s 
interesting, if tantalizingly inconclusive. He notes that one of the best 
features of the aristocratic, pre-revolutionary era was a ‘happy and 
peaceful cosmopolitanism’, and that this has now given way to 4 
narrow and arrogant nationalism. How is the change to be explained? 
Very largely, says Mr. Saunders, because of the belief that the people 
themselves had become the depository of sovereign power and the 
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source of all law; having lost the rule of religion, kings and aristocrats, 
the people could worship only themselves. The argument is not clear 
and one would have liked to see it elaborated. Doubtless he means 
that nationalism is a facet of democracy, and that where cosmopolitan 
empires have held sway the urge against rule from above takes the 
shape of an urge against the foreigner. In large part nationalism is the 
product of revolution, in that a nation which has torn down authority 
is conscious of its difference from the rest of the international com- 
munity, is driven in upon itself, and in turn seeks escape from its 
isolation in the spread of its revolutionary doctrine elsewhere, that is, 
in a revolutionary internationalism. Witness revolutionary France, 
Hitler’s Germany and Communist Russia. 

The age of revolution has now been with us a long while and the 
waves still rage high. Is there any prospect that the tumult may soon 
cease and that we may enter a period of calm and stability? Echoing 
Berdyaev, Mr. Saunders believes that we may. His belief is summarily 
stated, but if it is seriously meant, if it is more than the light touch of 
optimism with which a facile author likes to bring his book to a close, 
it is important and merits reproduction in Mr. Saunders’ own words. 
He writes : 


The reorganisation of society on a corporative basis, which is 
the essence of fascism, is in a sense a return to medieval practice, 
by which status rather than contract determined a man’s position 
among his fellow-men. The medieval thinkers, so long despised and 
neglected, have been recently studied afresh, and the “philosophia 
perennis’ of Aquinas is taught again in the schools of unbelieving 
Paris. But a complete return to the past is impossible, for history 
never repeats itself; and the New Middle Ages, if they come, will 
be very different from the Old. 


One may hesitate to share Mr. Saunders’ hope, one may fear, one 
may even foresee, a fresh flood of disorder both in Europe and in Asia ; 
but, whatever one’s estimate of the future, one may offer this comment 
on his conclusion—that a new Middle Age, if it is to come, is not to be 
brought about by devising mechanical corporative structures, any 
more than the lost unity of the world is to be restored by neat, abstract 
constitutions such as that of the United Nations; it is to be re-created 
by the recapture of a soberer and more ordered spirit. It is stubborn, 
long-standing errors of thought which have now to be expurgated, 
and to effect a change of thought is the most difficult of all revolutions. 

Mr. Saunders’ book is furnished with a well-chosen bibliography, 
lor which one reader, made aware of the many gaps in his reading, 
is duly grateful. 

AUBREY JONES 
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ISSUES OF CONTEMPORARY POLITICS 


The Rise and Fall of the Ex-Socialist Government. By Christopher Hollis, 
M.P. (Hollis & Carter, 1947. 8s. 6d.) 


THOUGH Mr. Hollis sits on the Opposition benches in the House 
of Commons, his book should not solely be pondered by members of 
the Parliamentary Labour Party. It is addressed equally to his Con- 
servative colleagues. Indeed it should be read by every responsible 
citizen who is prepared to look beyond the party walls. Mr. Hollis 
does not write as a partisan. He very rightly feels that much of our 
contemporary political controversy is without any meaning as it does 
not touch the real and deeper issues with which this generation is 
faced. It is wholesome to read a book which is not only witty and 
pungent, but which also recognizes that the philosopher is not irre- 
levant to politics. ‘He is immensely relevant. His are deeper lessons 
than any the politician can teach and without his guidance and 
leadership politics becomes rapidly unprincipled and the people 
perish.’ There may not be many members in the House of Commons 
who have enough self-criticism to admit such a statement. 

Mr. Hollis’ book touches on many subjects to which it is difficult 
to do justice in so small a compass. He discusses important problems 
of history, sociology, political science, philosophy and politics. He 
is never facile, but he is not rarely too brief. Such brevity leads him 
to use sociological concepts the definition of which remains too vague. 
Thus, for example, he writes: ‘If the great danger of the day is the 
omnicompetent State, if the condition of freedom is the existence 
of a variety of authorities and organisms, possessed each of its own 
independent life and not deriving from the State, and if of all such 
authorities the most important, as the most natural and fundamental, 
is the family, then what business has the State of interfering in educa- 
tion at all?’ A sentence like this attempts to say too much. If a pluralist 
theory of the State is implied, it is perhaps not immoderate to suggest 
that the delineation of its spheres ought to be described with con- 
siderably more precision. 

While one may agree with Mr. Hollis that the British party system 
has its raison d’étre according to whether it serves the cause of the 
country or not, one wonders why he identifies the British Labour 
Party with Marxism in its so-called orthodox form. Is it not an indis- 
putable historical fact that the British Labour movement has never 
been influenced by Marxism? The teachers of the present generation 
of British socialist leaders were mainly the Webbs and R. H. Tawney. 
Neither the former nor the latter were in any way influenced by 
Marx. Mr. Hollis’ book might have gained considerably, had he not 
criticized an enemy of his own making. Yet this criticism should 
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not deter us from noting his timely observations about the danger of 
an extreme economism in the approach to contemporary politics. 
‘The division,’ he writes, ‘is between those who are economic deter- 
minists, and those who see the values of truth and liberty and justice 
as primary and demand that political and economic problems be 
solved within the frame-work which recognizes as primary the rights 
of these absolute values, and those to whom these words are but 
catchwords to be used or rejected as they serve the purpose of a sup- 
posed economic convenience.’ Our lack of a unifying belief, which is 
implied in this sentence, must indeed be regarded as the main cause 
for the difficulties in which our age finds itself. 

No political party can be made responsible for this lack of uni- 
fying belief, for the present situation is the outcome of a long and 
complex historic process in which economic conditions cannot be 
easily separated from other not less important causes. It seems to me 
that Mr. Hollis has too readily accepted some of the main tenets of 
Burnham’s theory of the managerial revolution. The ‘managerial 
society’ exists only in Mr. Burnham’s imagination. The deeper problem 
of our time is the threat to human values and liberties from the 
general rationalized and bureaucratic character of our lives. 
Managerialism is a social phenomenon, but it is not a social system. 
Men are men, not robots. Burckhardt, Tocqueville and Max Weber 
have predicted and analysed this problem long before Mr. Burnham 
was born, as Mr. Hollis knows only too well. But then why does he 
not think further along the lines of where these great sociological 
analysts have left off? It is true that Mr. Hollis does not quite share 
either Marx’s or Burnham’s economic determinism, but he somehow 
fails to differentiate the many subtle forms of ‘power’ which can never 
wholly be explained by economic power alone. 

Mr. Hollis is also right when he says that some of us should try 
to be conservative as most of the others howl with the radicals. But 
perhaps some of his interpretations are Conservative rather than 
conservative. One need not agree, for instance, that his criticism of 
our system of social security is justified, nor accept his analysis of the 
economic and social consequences of saving. Moreover, his sugges- 
tions of a bloc policy in the sphere of foreign policy are not at all 
self-evident. 

But these and other possible criticisms do not depreciate the value 
of a thoughtful and courageous book. 

J. P. MAvEr. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND GRACE 


La Philosophie et [ Esprit Chretien, t.I, Autonomie Essentielle et Connexion 
Indeclinable ; t.IIT, Conditions de la Symbiose seule normale et salutaire. 
By Maurice Blondel. t.I, xvi + 340 pp.; t.II, xi + 378 pp. 
(Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1944 and 1946.) 


ONE must admire the amazing vitality and patient industry which 
M. Blondel has devoted during the last fifty years to the defence and 
development of his Integral Philosophy. He is now 86 years of age, and 
the volumes before me form the sixth and seventh volumes of a final 
eight-volume statement of his philosophy and its relation to Christian- 
ity. He began at the end of the last century with a volume on Action, 
and for long his philosophy was known as the Philosophy of Action. 
He went on to show the impact of his philosophy on man’s incapability 
of fulfilling himself outside the Christian religion, and he became the 
recognized leader of the Method of Immanence, called by some Relative 
Immanence, in Apologetics. Finally, after producing a number of smaller 
works in which his doctrines were developed and modified, he began 
in his seventy-fourth year a philosophical trilogy purporting to give a 
full account of his philosophical system, now known as Integral Philosophy. 
This trilogy was finished in five volumes, and, since the war, M. Blondel 
has started a three-volume continuation on the mutual relations which 
should exist between philosophy and Christian life and thought. The 
first two volumes of this work are the ones I am reviewing, and M. 
Blondel hopes to produce a third volume next year. This great work 
will possibly form the most important and significant Christian 
contribution to philosophy produced by France in this century. 

M. Blondel’s original position was of the nature of an attack on 
formalistic intellectualism. In this his position was not unlike that of 
Bergson and a number of lesser French thinkers of the century. But, 
more than a mere attack, it was a vindication of the importance of 
Action to represent man’s grasp of reality and bring him to the Truth. 
In this M. Blondel’s position was perhaps very near to that of Newman, 
with his distinction between real and notional assent. What a man 
merely knows conceptually he hardly knows at all. Moreover, again 
with Newman, M. Blondel insisted that frequently men show clearly 
in their action a grasp of reality, which they have never yet learned to 
express in concepts. The whole man is deeper than either his thought 
or his action. Sometimes the action outstrips his thought, at other 
times his thought and his ideals are superior to his actions. In a true 
philosophy, then, Action must be taken account of as much as 
Thought. 

M. Blondel has again and again insisted that he is not a voluntarist. 
He is as convinced as any Scholastic of the primacy of the Truth and 
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the Mind. But for that very reason he regards all purely conceptual 
notional philosophies as inadequate. 

His method of Immanence seemed to carry a similar line of thought 
further. Just as Action and Thought complement each other, each 
being insufficient in itself to represent a true grasp of reality, so a 
further study revealed to M. Blondel that both Action and Thought 
and indeed all philosophy are insufficient if left to themselves. Thus, 
for instance, all man’s desires and actions strove for an end, but within 
himself and even within nature man could discover no end which 
could satisfy and justify them. Similarly, his thought sought a truth and 
a certainty which, with all his efforts, he was unable of himself and 
with the help of nature to obtain. M. Blondel expressed this by saying 
that there was infinity immanent in all man’s actions and thoughts. 
By this he meant the exact opposite of the modernist reduction of the 
supernatural to the order of nature. It is just because our nature is so 
entirely insufficient for itself that the supernatural becomes at one time 
the impossible and the necessary. Nature could not demand it, and of 
itself nature could not support it; yet nothing else can really bring us 
to the full development which our being longs for. M. Blondel vigor- 
ously asserts God’s transcendence and the need for external revelation, 
and thus his position has always been the direct opposite of modernistic 
Immanentism. : 

The present work aims at showing the proper relations which should 
exist between philosophy and Christian life and thought. The insuffici- 
ency of philosophy is shown in its inability to solve many of the enigmas 
which it discovers; enigmas about the unity or plurality of the God- 
head, enigmas about the origin of the world, enigmas about the end 
of life. Why is it that philosophers left to themselves have been so 
incapable of arriving at pure monotheistic doctrine? Why have no 
philosophers by philosophy alone succeeded in deducing the fact of 
creation? Why, left to themselves, have they been so singularly 
unsuccessful in deciding the question of survival and immortality? 
M. Blondel suggests reasons why pure philosophy has in actual fact not 
solved these enigmas. With regard to God, for instance, one difficulty 
has been that of conceiving of God as a solitary knowing being without 
anything outside Himself to know and love. This enigma has been 
solved for philosophy by the Christian doctrine of the Trinity, according 
to which both the absurdities of polytheism and the difficulties of 
personal solitariness have been avoided. With regard to creation, 
philosophers were held back from the acceptance of the true doctrine 
by the impossibility of discovering any adequate reason why God 
should want to produce what on the face of it seems so ungodlike and 
unsatisfactory a world. This enigma is solved by the Christian doctrine 
of the supernatural sharing of his own life which was God’s ultimate 
reason for creating us. 
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It is impossible of course in a short review to show forth the power 
and fruitfulness of M. Blondel’s argument. He very rightly and clearly 
insists that the light which philosophy thus receives from beyond its 
own horizons in no way alters its own autonomy within that province. 
Once revelation has informed the philosopher of God’s designs in the 
world, the philosopher is immediately able to see the reasonableness of 
such designs, and he is shown the way to see the solutions of problems 
even in the realm of pure philosophy. Why, he argues, must each 
science remain so rigidly within its own province and so narrowly 
unconscious of truth discovered by any other means? Must 
philosophy act as though science had made no discoveries, on the 
grounds that it must remain autonomous within its own province? 
Must it act in the same way with regard to the truths of Christianity? 
Though philosophy cannot by its own powers go beyond its natural 
frontiers, is it unreasonable to say that in certain circumstances it 
may see the philosophically unattainable lands beyond those frontiers? 
The very principles of philosophy, the laws of thought and action, 
look expectantly beyond themselves. Surely the self-revelation of the 
infinite they desiderate must be the most powerful force to help towards 
the understanding of that which is within their limits. 

M. Blondel attempts, in the first volume, to outline the common 
indeclinable connexion between the autonomous spheres of philo- 
sophy and the spirit of Christianity; and, in the second volume, to 
show how these two great guides of man should live in harmony and 
together lead him to his salvation. Since God made nature for the 
supernatural, God can enable the two to work together. There is 
nothing in M. Blondel’s scheme of the Barthian dichotomy, according 
to which one must walk either wholly by corrupted nature or wholly 
by grace. M. Blondel, on the contrary, continually quotes St. Bernard, 
according to which the actions whereby we gain eternal life come 
wholly from nature and wholly from grace. In his redeemed state man 
becomes a sort of theandric organism, and true philosophy and true 
human action accompany in the most perfect harmony Christian 
revelation and the grace of Christ. 

It is unfortunate that M. Blondel’s work is so little known and 
appreciated among non-Catholics in this country. It would form a 
powerful antidote to the anti-philosophical and anti-intellectual trends 
of those modern Lutheran theologies which are the most influential 
defenders of revelation and the supernatural outside the Catholic 
Church. M. Blondel has never wished his work to be regarded as in 
opposition to Thomism or any traditional philosophy or theology. 
Like Newman, he has felt called to carry out the vocation of the 
philosopher everywhere to discover new enigmas in the nature of 
things, enigmas which, until discovered, unconsciously hold men from 
the truth. Like Newman also it has been his vocation to discover 
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enigmas in new spheres hardly dreamt of in the mediaeval scheme of 
things, and surely they have both gone a long way to help us to solve 
them. 

I must leave the reader to discover for himself the many other 
treasures of M. Blondel’s thought. He is true to the dynamistic views 
of all those philosophers under the influence of Bergson. Nothing is 
purely static. Matter is not static, nor forms. Action is a most essential 
part of all being. Philosophies cannot be static, nor theologies. Philo- 
sophy cannot be separated from living, moving, thought and action; 
and theology lives in a living, progressing tradition, kept living and 
true to itself by the Holy Spirit. I do not think M. Blondel would 
regard his dynamism as irreconcilable to Thomism, although many 
Thomists would not agree with him here. We shall look forward to 
the third volume of this new trilogy, in which M. Blondel will show 
the part of the theandric organism of Christian man in the problems 
of modern society. 

H. Francis Davis. 


NATURAL THEOLOGY 


The Existence of God. A Thomist Essay. By Dom Mark Pontifex. 
(Longmans, Green and Co. 7s. 6d.) 


Tuts book sets out to ‘summarize a historic line of argument to prove 
the existence of God—the Thomist argument which St. Thomas 
derived mainly from Aristotle’ (p. 1). It is essentially an attempt to 
exhibit the fundamental metaphysical structure of Thomist natural 
theology. 

The author formulates a new conception of what is implied in 
arguments that start from a given existent and reason to the existence 
of God. “This does not mean,’ he writes, ‘that more is discovered in 
the object than it originally contained, but only . . . that what at first 
was implicit is made explicit. We argue that the object in question 
cannot be thought of by itself alone, but only as dependent on God, 
that God is always in the background of our thought. This again does 
not mean that God is a self-evident fact, for a self-evident fact is 
evident at once without further analysis, whereas the existence of 
God requires analysis of our thought to make it clear’ (ibid.). 

The importance of the author’s conception is just this: it obviates 
what has been a stock objection to the Thomist argument, namely 
that more is put into the conclusion than the premisses contain: 
an infinite cause is inferred from a finite effect. The real sting of that 
objection does not seem to have been commonly appreciated. It has 
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been seen as requiring no more by way of rebuttal than a formally 
valid syllogism, a procedure that employs the very principle which 
has been the cause of offence, and even when its force has been more 
adequately recognized and more realistically met, the reply does not 
seem to provide a truly satisfactory answer to the persistent question: 
‘How can your demonstration issue?’ The rationale is still felt to be 
lacking. Hence, then, the value and importance of the view of the 
modus operandi of theistic proof sponsored by Dom Mark Pontifex— 
a view that some will doubtless shy at, but the rejection of which, the 
reviewer would suggest, implies a breach in the integrity of the funda- 
mentally ‘realist? character and essentially metaphysical nature of 
Thomist epistemology. 

The author propounds two arguments, First, that from change. 
‘[Change] cannot be denied because we are directly conscious of 
change in our own thoughts’ (p. 1). (We note here the appeal to 
immediate personal experience; similar references occur at other 
crucial points, e.g. when it is a question of the reality of substance 
(V, p. 121). Is it not—at least since science began re-interpreting 
the fundamental principles of cause, substance, etc., in empiriological 
terms suitable to its own purposes—a tactical error to formulate 
theistic arguments primarily with reference to a medium where those 
operative principles are known at a remove, so to speak, from that of 
the immediately experienced self and its phases, and where con- 
sequently, their full ontological reality is less adequately apprehended?) 
The argument proceeds by way of the familiar ‘decomposition’ of 
change into potency and act, and concludes that, ‘since change means 
the actuation of potency, the first cause must be pure act without any 
potency. But that which is pure act is, as we shall see, God’ (p. 4). 
The reviewer would regard this argument as a propedeutic to the 
next, rather than as independent and sufficient in itself. This view 
would seem to be confirmed by the author’s last remark just quoted. 

A ‘rupture’, then, has been disclosed in the being or existence 
of things. As it is expressed later: ‘we are confronted on every side 
with a reality which is in some sense positive or existent and also in 
some sense limited’ (p. 30). 

To bring out the full implication of this is precisely the function 
of the second argument, that from existence, or rather, from the 
essence-existence complex, which is generally regarded as the pure 
form of all theistic proofs of the Thomist type. That which a thing has 
as its essence is inseparable from it; and hence if the essence of a 
thing is existence, that thing must necessarily exist. Since there are 
beings who receive (i.e. reveal that their essence is not existence) there 
must be a being who zs the act of his existence, to give them being. 
And a being whose essence is existence is infinite; for if being is the 


' Downside Review, April 1946, p. 72. 
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essence of a thing not-being (limitation) is excluded from it, and it is 
unlimited, that is infinite. 

The foregoing is, of course, merely the baldest summary, with 
obvious lacunae, of a closely knit argument extending to some ten 
pages. It is suggested that material help towards a full appreciation 
of both this argument and the preceding one will be obtained by 
reading chapter ten in close conjunction with them. The analysis of 
the act-potency relation given there is, so far as the reviewer knows, 
the most searching that has appeared from an English Catholic 
philosopher. ‘wo quotations from this same chapter bringing out the 
author’s fundamental Jeit-motif may conveniently be given here. ‘We 
see the idea of pure being, that is of God, in the background, so to 
speak, of every object that we know; we know every object as receiving 
existence from God. The idea of God lies behind every idea that we 
have’ (p. 132). ‘We can know the source of act because, though 
distant from us, it is present to us. But since we only receive act, we 
only know the source of act imperfectly and in the background of our 
consciousness.’ ‘All we can say is that analysis of act and potency 
makes us realize that God, though distant from us, is present to us with 
a unique closeness, and it is in virtue of this that we can form the 
inadequate concept of being that we have and so the concepts of 
necessity etc.’ (p. 140). 

A point of importance made in the chapter devoted to discussion of 
the transcendental concepts demands notice. Existence is sometimes 
said to be ‘primarily a factor of unlikeness in things, and only second- 
arily, in so far as there is a likeness in the mode of unlikeness, has [it] 
that unity of meaning which makes it significant to say this and that 
exists’ (Dr. Hawkins: The Criticism of Experience, p. 80). ‘In what,’ 
asks Dom Mark, ‘does [that] common element lie on which the 
similarity is based?’ ‘It lies,’ he replies, ‘in the fact that all things 
draw their being from a common source’ (p. 18). The full and signifi- 
cant development of this conception of the ‘analogy’ of being or 
existence comes in the discussion of the likeness of creatures to God. 
[Analogical likeness] means that God and creatures are alike in so far 
as there is a like structure in the being of creatures and in the being of 
God as we conceive it. Ultimately this means that the likeness consists 
in the presence of God to both, to Himself by His essential act and to 
creatures by His creative act’ (p. 44). 

Choice of topics for comment from other chapters must be narrowly 
restricted. In that on Free Will it is noted that the solution adopted 
for the reconciliation of that power with the principle that nothing 
can be the ultimate cause of its own movement allows of an explanation 
of man’s failure to act up to his full capacity (theologically speaking, 
to sin) that is in fundamental accord with the doctrine of the essentially 
negative character of evil (as such). 
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‘Choice consists in [the] power to keep ourselves conscious of our 
fullest capacity or negatively to let our attention slip. It may be traded 
to [the] holding of the greater good in mind, or relaxing our effort of 
attention—the power not to act’ (pp. 61-2). This conception is then 
significantly applied to that intractable problem of how, since man is 
entirely dependent on God, God is not responsible for man’s failures, 
“Now we answer this by maintaining quite plainly that while God is the 
first cause of all that is positive in man, man’s failure is the negative 
cause of the lesser actuation on God’s part. In other words we reply by 
saying that in so far as man fails this is due to a negative priority in 
causation of man over God’ (p. 64). 

A final comment. In the chapter on the problem of evil the author 
does not succeed in dispelling the reviewer’s doubts about the received 
opinion that God’s creative power’s being infinite necessarily means 
that ‘he could create worlds which were different from, and better 
than, the world we know without any limit.’ The essence of that 
infinite power and its completely adequate expression (ad extra), 
it is suggested, is precisely and simply creation out of nothing; and con- 
sequently it does not appear evident that the supposition that other 
orders of creation might be intrinsically impossible would be a denial 
of the infinity of that power. 

The chapter on ‘Certainty’ contains useful points well made. 


PETER STUBBS. 


THE APOSTOLIC MINISTRY 


The Apostolic Ministry. Edited by K. E. Kirk. (Hodder & Stoughton. 
£2 25.) 


A GROUP of distinguished High Anglican scholars have purposed 
in this book to set forth the history and theology of the episcopate. 
Their aim is largely controversial. They are concerned at schemes of 
re-union with Free Church bodies proposed by fellow Anglicans 
which would treat the Anglican episcopate as no more than an ad- 
ministrative function and would sacrifice for a compromise what 
these authors regard as essential principles. 

The opening essay by the Bishop of Oxford is a clear piece of 
writing which discusses the nature of the essential ‘Apostolic Ministry’, 
its relations with the Church, validity of succession from the Apostles 
and invalidity. It faces the objection that Anglican bishops show little 
trace of Apostolic authority by answering: There you are! It is no 
good talking about the episcopate merely as an historical institution 
with all the changes and trappings brought by time, and divorced 
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from any doctrine of episcopacy. What alone is essential is the apostolic 
commission from Our Lord himself. 

It is this development of the Apostolic commission in the early 
Church which is traced in the first essays. We will try to summarise 
the argument. Christ sent his Apostles to take his own place (‘as the 
Father hath sent me, I also send you’), as the Jewish shaliach (of which 
‘apostolos’ is a translation) was sent to take the place, or rather the 
very person of him who sent him. The shaliach’s commission included 
authority to appoint successors. The Apostles did so. To them, and 
therefore to Christ himself, can be traced the origin of the monarchic 
episcopate found in the second century. This, then, is the Essential 
Ministry. The Presbyterate found at Jerusalem ard in other churches 
was copied from the Jewish Council of Elders, but it is the Apostles, 
or those who have the apostolic commission in the wider sense (like 
Barnabas), or those to whom they give a share of this power, who 
‘lay hands’ upon them (cf. Acts xiv, 23, and the Pastorals). But why 
do bishop and presbyter seem to be identified in the New Testament, 
e.g. Acts xx, 17, 28? Because at this period ‘episcope’ denoted a 
function, an overseership, a pastoral care, as ‘diaconein’ denoted a 
ministerial function, and so presbyters have ‘episcope’ as officials of 
the local church. But later the word was reserved for those with 
apostolic commission, and we know that this commission has been 
fused with the presidency of the local presbyterate when we find the 
local Episcopus himself ordaining by the laying-on of hands. 

This treatment of the evidence seems to square with the known 
facts and is substantially that adopted by modern Catholic writers 
such as Pére Prat. In this book the thesis is developed with wealth of 
detail and scholarship and especially by bringing out the Jewish 
background, without which, as is duly stressed, so much in the New 
Testament is unintelligible. But we sometimes feel an over-emphasis 
of that background and over-anxiety to force proofs, combined with a 
certain indecision: ‘We are doing our best to show,’ says Dr. Farrer 
(p. 158), ‘very likely’ (p. 149), etc. Here is a tragedy. These writers 
can appeal to no Living, Divine Authority, and their own bishops, 
whose divine commission they here maintain, would repudiate the 
claims made for them. One can so easily sink in the sands of scholar- 
ship. 

Dr. Thornton’s essay on “The Body of Christ’ is a very learned 
piece of work to the excellence of which we should like to offer our 
tribute. Dr. Farrer is less massive and starts hares which he cannot 
follow. We must say, we think he is flippant in his dismissal of the 
Pastorals. He suffers from hoary superstitions which prevent him 
ever looking squarely at the evidence for Peter’s place in the New 
Testament. Why add John’s name to Peter’s as ‘leaders of the Twelve 
in carrying out the Pentecostal commission’ (p. 133)? Who laid down 
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the definitive, dogmatic principle at the Council of Jerusalem (Acts 
xv, 7, 11)? Then why call James President for suggesting the prac- 
tical and temporary compromise? How was Peter ‘simply wrong’ at 
Antioch? In doctrine, or in personal conduct? By all means equate 
Peter and Paul as holders of the Apostolic Ministry as such, but what 
function (this book insists on functions) had Cephas, the Rock, in 
the Body of Christ (cf. I Cor. ii, 22)? None apparently, for ‘there 
is an overplus of figurative speech in Matt. xvi—Peter is the rock on 
which Christ founds His ecclesia, to him are given the keys of the 
Kingdom of Heaven. It is on these figures that special papalist claims 
must be based; and yet no discussion of a serious kind can be con- 
ducted on this ground alone; you cannot squeeze canon law out of 
poetry’ (p. 182). It is more seemly to enquire whether, at this crucial 
moment between His public ministry and the ascent to His Passion, 
Our Lord did not mean something very important, and repeat it. 
Should not the actual conferring on Peter of the function of care 
for the flock of Christ be brought into the explanation (John xxi, 15- 
17)? And why not explore the Hebrew background here too? If the 
mission of the shaliach persists through his successors, should not 
the function of him who cares for the sheep of Christ and opens and 
shuts His Kingdom, persist too? In fact we find that there is a suc- 
cession: God-Christ-Peter the visible head. In the Old Testament 
Yahweh is King; in the New, Christ is Messiah-King; and Christ 
promises to one man the Keys of the Kingdom (Matt. xvi, 19). Yahweh 
is Shepherd of His people; Christ is the Good Shepherd (John x, 
11-16; I Pet. ii, 25), and before visibly quitting this world, he gives 
to this one man the care of His sheep (John xxi, 15-17). Yahweh is 
Rock of salvation (Deut. xxxii, 15 (Heb.); Ps. xviii, 2); Christ is 
Rock (I Cor. x, 4) and foundation stone (I Cor. iii, 11; I Pet. ii, 6£) ; 
Christ makes this man Rock on whom He builds His Church (Matt. 
xvi, 18; cf. Luke xxii, 32). What happens to a building not built on 
the rock is told us (Matt. vii, 24-27; cf. Luke vi, 47-49). 

Dom Gregory Dix in his essay on “The Ministry in the Early 
Church’ expounds with ability and, it seemed to us, cogency how the 
Apostolate came to be incorporated in the holders of monarchic sees. 
But he shows a tendency to build theories on faulty translations of 
his source documents. Thus on p. 197 (in the prayer for consecration 
of a bishop in the Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus), he translates: 
‘and leaving not Thy holinesss without ministers’; and further on: 
‘Thy holy apostles who established in every place the Church which 
hallows Thee’ (our italics). In both places the words italicized should 
be “Thy sanctuary’ (hagiasma, as several times in Daniel, and in 
Hippolytus’ Commentary on Daniel, even when he is not quoting). 
Yet Dom Dix has an edifying commentary (pp. 197-8) resting entirely 
on his own version of the texts. Again, on p. 218, in Hippolytus’ 
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prayer for ordination of a presbyter, he translates: “Look upon this 
Thy servant and fill him with the spirit of grace and counsel fo share 
in the presbyterate and govern Thy people with a pure heart’ (our 
italics again). Read: ‘. . . and fill him with (or impart to him, as the 
Latin reads) the spirit of grace and counsel of the presbyterate, that he 
may help and govern thy people . . .’ He has misunderstood C. H. 
Turner’s very slight and necessary emendation of the Latin version 
(praesbyteri, for praesbyteris, where the last two letters are doubtful in 
the MS.), which brings the Latin into agreement with the Greek 
preserved in the Apostolic Constitutions. But again he builds on the 
false rendering, saying: ‘it is the corporate presbyterate which is 
viewed as the governing body of the Church (“share in the presby- 
terate and govern . . .”’)—his own italics this time (cf. p. 266 for his 
application of this to Rome). But the function of presbyters was to be 
the counsellors of the Church, not its rulers: they are to ‘help and 
govern Thy people’ where ‘gubernare’ is not equivalent to ‘regere’ 
and means rather to guide—by teaching, etc. (So in St. Cyprian and 
in the Passio of St. Perpetua we read of ‘presbyteri doctores’.) 

It is disquieting that a clever scholar should lay himself open to 
a charge of bogus work. But the same carelessness over evidence 
is to be found on a wider canvas in some resounding historical 
statements. We refer to what he says on the practical inde- 
pendence of the local churches or parotkiai in the early centuries. 
‘It was in the sphere of belief that unity found expression, 
not in that of organization... for all practical purposes the 
pre-Nicene Church had no permanent organized machinery above 
that of the local Church’ (p. 275). There is much truth here, and 
Dom Dix is careful to make a number of reservations. But what we 
object to is the disregard of a whole mass of complementary evidence 
concerned with the preservation of unity precisely in the sphere of 
belief and finding its ultimate appeal at Rome. What of the list of 
heresiarchs excommunicated there? What of the evidence of wide 
correspondence between Rome and other sees, and of Rome’s ener- 
getic action therein? What, within the second century itself, of the 
Paschal controversy when local synods (Eusebius records names of 
bishops who presided at them) sent reports to Rome, and then a 
hasty Pope threatened to excommunicate the entire province of Asia 
for not conforming to the general usage? What of the very protests of 
objectors? Why does St. Cyprian himself write to the Pope asking 
him to send letters by which the Bishop of Arles will be deposed for 
heresy (Ep. Ixviii, 3)? Can this and much more be dismissed as ‘the 
vague universal primacy of Rome’ (p. 274)? 

Dr. Jalland on “The Parity of Ministers’ also overstrains his case. 
If the episcopate had a monopoly of sacramental functions up to the 
middle of the third century, who celebrated the Eucharist in churches 
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where the Apostles established ‘presbyters’, since ‘ex hypothesi’, 
these were not bishops? Dr. Jalland has a tilt at Trent for not con- 
demning theologians who held that bishops and priests share the 
same sacramental order. The fact is that Church Councils are wont 
to condemn heresy but to leave a wise freedom of debate to Catholic 
theologians. He also tilts at the Codex, but has not noticed that 
canon 949 pre-supposes 329, and 951 is explained by 957, §2. 

To other essays we can only reter briefly. Miss Thompson in ‘The 
Post-Reformation Episcopate in England’ contends: ‘Roman writers 
. . . failing to find conclusive historical proof for the invalidity of 
Anglican orders, have fallen back on the faulty intention which they 
attribute to the Anglican rites of ordination from the time of the 
repudiation of papal authority onwards’ (p. 391). As to history, one 
wonders if she has read Dr. Messenger’s The Reformation, the Mass and 
the Priesthood. No Catholic has ever claimed that invalidity coincided 
with repudiation of papal authority. But Miss Thompson is not a 
theologian, and the matter is essentially theological and is concerned 
with intention, as the Bishop of Oxford rightly says (p. 35, n. 2). 
It is our experience that Anglicans are not shaken in this matter 
until they either look outside it to the question of schism and the 
unity of the Church, or else at least read what Catholics have to say 
on the orders question. Often, we are afraid, they avoid this. From 
Dom Dix’s recent pamphlet one would never suspect the existence of 
Dr. Messenger’s book, nor of the excellent answer of the Catholic 
Archbishops to the Anglican, which is perhaps the best word on the 
subject. May we add that we Catholics know well that there is no 
occasion more painful than when this question of the invalidity of 
Anglican orders comes up in conversation with an Anglican friend? 
Perhaps this book, which gently -but firmly refuses to recognize the 
validity of Nonconformist orders, will show all our separated brethren 
that while the utmost charity should be exerted in these matters, 
regard for truth, that highest charity, must sometimes compel us to 
give pain. The final essay: ‘Ministerial Episcopacy’ by the Rev. 
A. G. Hebert, and the Epilogue by Canon Green, we found most 


pleasing theology. 
RALPH RussE.i, O.S.B. 


GERMAN AND AUSTRIAN REVIEWS 


IN spite of an inevitable preoccupation with immediate problems of 
day-to-day politics, and even of the very material conditions of 
existence, recent issues of Austrian and German reviews contain 
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many articles on more general cultural subjects which are well up to the 
standard of pre-war writing (not surprisingly, often by authors who 
were also famous in pre-war and even pre-Nazi times). 

Hochland for April opens with an article by Josef Pieper in defence 
of leisure, that leisure which is fruitful through its festal character 
and—releasing men from the ties of daily labour—is directed towards 
contemplation ; such philosophical speculation may indeed be labour 
more arduous than anything done with the hands, but its value does 
not lie therein; we work to live, we do not live to work. The author is 
Professor of Philosophy at Miinster. 

Peter Dérfler provides an interesting character-study of Johann 
Michael Sailer, who, although restricted in his teaching activities 
to such unimportant centres as Dillingen, Ingolstadt and Landshut, 
deeply influenced German Catholicism over a far longer period than 
his own lifetime (1751-1832), rich as this was in world-shaking events 
and movements. In “The least of my brethren’ F. M. Reifferscheidt 
turns from statistics of the influx of homeless Germans from transferred 
territory to the great principles of justice and charity which now 
present new problems of interpretation. 

Other articles less directly concerned with actual problems include 
one by Ludwig Lenhart recalling the hundred years of Catholic 
history associated with Mainz, opening with the first great German 
Catholic assembly of October 1848, in the March issue of Neues 
Abendland (published at Stuttgart). In Die Furche (the Austrian Catholic 
weekly) Existentialism is criticized in an article (unsigned) ‘From 
Marx to Sartre’: its products are seen, not unjustly, as ‘a symptom of 
the metaphysical anxiety in which our generation lives’. In the same 
periodical (24 May) Dr. Alfred Focke examines the attitude of Rilke 
to Christianity: whatever appearances may suggest, the poet was not 
Christian, but had—to use his own words—set himself free from his 
childhood’s faith and in his later verse could give way to the pessimism 
of “Mensch ist der, der grenzenlos verliert’. 

One of the most outstanding of the general articles—touching on 
more immediate and actual problems—is that of Gotthard Montesi 
on “The Future of Freedom’ in the February issue of the Austrian 
Catholic monthly, Wort und Wahrheit. The author makes us face 
squarely our historical situation: we are not simply feeling the effects 
of the greatest war of all time, we are caught up in a vast political, 
social and cultural transformation, bitterly aware of its immediate 
tragic character, able to grasp something of its origins, but far from 
knowing its end or being confident that this is the darkest hour. Equal 
to the awful demands thus created must be the grandeur of our 
response ; it can be expressed simply in the defence of freedom. But it is 
not any kind of freedom that we defend: only that which is after the 
pattern of the Divine Liberty and corresponding to God’s plan will 
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bring us, not to perfection, but to an order of things in which the 
human spirit can more securely work out its destiny. It is a false 
conception of liberty which has led to the struggle of classes, cliques, 
ideologies, and thence not unnaturally to the abandonment of freedom 
for the sake of a state-guaranteed security. It is not really that man 
lacks the courage to be independent, but that he dare not be alone ina 
world from which he has driven God. He must return to God and 
accept the responsibility of decision, an individual, not a collective, 
decision to form the world according to the divine plan. To make this 
decision he will need more than a mere legal assurance of his funda- 
mental rights (it is highly desirable, thinks Montesi, that some first- 
class Catholic sociologist should tell us precisely what these are), 
since the law can as easily take away as it can give; the principle of 
subsidiary function must hold, the state’s power being checked and 
limited by that of other groups standing over against it and relieving 
it of direct concern for a number of distinctive spheres. 

We come nearer to actualities in an article in the same issue on 
‘Catholicism (as a factor) in the social decision of Europe’, by Josef 
Dobretsberger, who has returned from exile in Egypt to take up the 
position of Professor of Sociology at Graz. This is an extract from his 
book, Der soziale Katholizismus am Scheidewege (Social Catholicism at the 
Cross-Roads), published by Moser, Graz. Although his acceptance of 
a planned economy has roused much discussion among German-speak- 
ing Catholics, not a little of this extract reads like an echo from Montesi. 
‘In the spiritual ruins of Europe only two great ideas have remained: 
Socialism and Christianity’; ‘Christian social teaching gives more 
ample room than Socialism for personal decisions’; ‘A new world- 
picture is emerging. Our views of the State and Economy have changed. 
The transformation reaches deep down into philosophy and art, there 
is in fact a unity of style in all spheres of culture.’ And even those who 
are less favourably impressed by the author’s support of planning 
and socialization cannot but admit the justice of his final plea that 
Catholic social teaching should show itself as elastic today as it has 
ever been, ‘not clinging to a declining age, but preparing itself for new 
tasks in new social surroundings’. Criticizing Dobretsberger in the 
April issue, Ferdinand A. Westphalen claims that the antithesis— 
free enterprise or state-planning—is illusory and suggests that the truer 
alternative is ‘state-planning or an economic organization which 
gives expression to social life in all its powers and forms of develop- 
ment’. In a word, the task of Catholic sociology is to maintain the 
idea of Christian personality. Another and sharper judgement on 
Dobretsberger’s work is that of Ferdinand Frodl, S.J., in the June 
issue, from which it does indeed seem as if the author were trying to 
demand of the Church’s social teaching more or less what the modern- 
ists expected of her dogma; certainly there is more room for elasticity 
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in the expression of social rights and obligations, but how much would 
be left of the ‘perennially valid principles’, asks Frodl, if they are ‘to 
be formulated anew to correspond with the different historical situa- 
tion’? Is this not a subtle form of the heresy of good works? Im Anfang 
war die Tat? The truth is that the principles remain and men must 
adapt the historical situation to them. Thus once more we return to the 
problem of personality and the Christian’s responsibility. But we may 
well refrain from a personal judgement on Dobretsberger’s book until 
it is to hand; meanwhile we cannot but be grateful to him at least for 
making a decisive contribution himself to the problem. 

The occasion for such discussions is only too painfully obvious in 
Germany and Austria, and it is greatly to the credit of these writers 
that they are able to combine a deep sympathy for those in need with 
a proper academic detachment in examining principles. In an article 
on the redemptive value of Europe’s present distress (Wort und Wahrheit, 
January) Ida Géorres brings out admirably the immediacy and 
uniqueness of this poverty: ‘We are having this singular and hitherto 
unheard-of experience, that what we were accustomed to regard as 
exceptional, what we admitted to hold as a vocation of individuals 
under extraordinary circumstances, that this has become the fate of 
the masses, from which—in one form or another—-scarcely anyone 
can hope now to escape: poverty, loneliness, dependence.’ Walter 
Dirks in the Frankfurter Hefte for June describes the present time in 
Germany as ‘the second Franciscan hour’, .hus drawing attention 
to the vocational aspect of poverty, but demanding—to meet the 
situation—a large band of men imbued with the Franciscan spirit; 
not only on this plane, but on the basis of the natural principles of 
justice, does he show that the old truths taught by the Catholic Church 
are immediately and obviously applicable : the social aspect of property 
and the rights of the destitute have always been prominent in the 
Church’s teaching, but a new situation arises when—as Hochland 
estimates—25-30 per cent of Germans, perhaps even 50 per cent, 
can be considered destitute. 

Whether destitute or not, the working classes do present a challenge 
to those who are entrusted with the missionary work of the Church. 
Not only was the loss of the worker to the Church the greatest scandal 
of the nineteenth century, but so far as Central Europe is concerned 
he has remained outside the Church up to the present time. From a 
number of articles in Die Furche it is clear that many priests are really 
anxious about this problem and are going out of their way to find a 
satisfactory solution. At a gathering of clergy held in April in Vienna 
to discuss the subject, it had to be recognized from the beginning 
that ‘the working masses are no longer in the Church. They are not 
now opposed to the Church, but they live as if there were no Church.’ 
The few who remain faithful insist on the need which all the clergy 
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suspect and which some of them are trying to meet: a specialized 
apostolate. If there are priests wholly concerned with the spiritual 
welfare of the university student, why not also of the worker? It is not 
at all necessary for them to work in the factories; they must remain 
obviously priests, but in small groups they should set up house amongst 
the workers and be easily accessible to them. Their task is essentially 
priestly: books on the social question are important, but for the 
converted ; they make no more impression on the worker today than 
in 1891, when the Viennese Arbeiterzeitung wrote of Rerum Novarum: 
‘The workers’ movement goes its way and is’ not interested in the 
concern which the ecclesiastical authorities have for it. It is quite 
happy without that.’ Now that he is accustomed to look to the state for 
social welfare, the worker is still less interested in the Church’s efforts 
in this direction; but he is interested in spiritual welfare, at least 
sufficiently interested to give the specialists in this sphere a hearing. 
Simple preaching is required, but, as one writer points out, a greater 
mastery of theclogy is needed when preaching to workers than in 
addressing intellectuals. 

Apart from the Oé6sterretchische Monatshefte, which is almost ex- 
clusively concerned with politics, there is little to suggest what ideas 
either Germans or Austrians have for the future of their country. 
Austrians do urge that, given their freedom and the possession of their 
natural resources, their country could be restored to some degree of 
economic prosperity. The Germans appear to be less hopeful of freedom, 
and must face the situation in which a large tract of territory, rich in 
mineral and other resources, has been irrevocably (?) lost. The 
Frankfurter Hefte, drawing attention to the decline in the German 
population—which will be less than forty million by the end of the 
century—urges the French to sleep in peace: “The giant is old, he will 
not grow any more.’ Fr. Franz von Léwenstein, S.J., deals with the 
problem of denazification as he saw it through his ministrations in the 
internment camps. Careful as German Christians must be in receiving 
these men back into society, they must also exercise charity and 
understanding, remembering that many were at worst opportunists 
rather than convinced Nazis, and that nearly all are faced with that 
dreary emptiness which will either be the occasion of graver disorders 
in the future or of a return to the religion which alone can satisfy them. 

The characteristic note of all this periodical literature is one of 
anxiety before the enormous tasks which face this generation in Central 
Europe, coupled with a readiness to make the necessary decisions 
in a courageous and Christian spirit. Not the least sign of that spirit is 
the organ of Austrian Catholic youth, Die Wende, which appears at 
irregular intervals as paper-supplies and the occupying powers permit. 
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